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PART I. 



MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HAVE 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1830-1831. 



THE HON. SIB ROBERT CAVENDISH SPENCER, 

KNIGHT COMMAKDER OF THE ROYAL HANOVERIAN OUELPHIC 
ORDER, CAPTAIN OF HIS MAJESTY'S SHIP MADAGASCAR, 
SURVEYOR* GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE, AND AN EXTRA 
GROOM OF BIS majesty's BEDCHAMBER. 

This gallant officer was the third, but second surviving, son 
of George John, second and present B^irl Spencer, K. G., and 
the Hon. Lavinia Bingham, eldest daughter of Charles, first 
Lord, and afterwards Earl of, Lucan. 

Sir Robert was born on the 2tth of October, 1791 ; and 
received his education at Harrow. He commenced his naval 
career in August, 1 804, as midshipman on board the Hgre, 80, 
Captain Benjamin Hallowell, with whom he first sailed to the 
Mediterranean ; and from thence accompanied Nelson to the 
West Indies, in pursuit of the combined fleets of France and 
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2 THE HON. SIR ROBERT CAVENDISH SPENCER. 

Spain. Id the spring of ISO?, Captain Hallowell was oc- 
cupied in commanding the nav^ part of the expedition sent 
from Messina, to take possession of Alexandria ; and Mr. 
Spencer was employed in all the boat services which took 
place; and at both the unsuccessful attacks on Rosetta, under 
the immediate orders of Captain (now A^e-Admtral) Fellowes. 

For the next two years the Tigre was principally employed 
in watching the port of Toulon ; and at the capture and de- 
struction of the French convoy in the bay of Rosas, Novem- 
ber 1. 1809, Mr. Spencer was employed in the Tigre's 
launch, under Lieutenant Edward Boxer, the senior officer, 
and leader of the starboard line of boats. The crew of the 
launch were among the first who, hauling up on the In-shore 
side of la Lamproie, penetrated under the boarding nettings, 
which the French had neglected to lace down, doubtless sup- 
posing that the fire from the beach would have deterred any 
attempt to board on that side. 

Mr. Spencer's commission as lieutenant bore date Decem- 
ber 13. 1810: he removetl with Rear-Admiral Hallowell to 
the Malta, 81 ; and continued to serve in that ship until he re- 
ceived an order to take charge of the Pelorus brig, in October, 
181S. He was promoted to the rank of Commander January 
22. 18 IS ; and appointed first to the Kite brig, of sixteen guns, 
and soon after to the sloop Espoir of eighteen, which, joining 
Sir Edward Pellew's fleet, was selected by that oflicer to form 
a part of Captain Usher's sijuadron employed oS the French 
coast, in the neighbourhood of Marseilles. That little squad- 
ron was in a state of unceasing activity, few days passing in 
which it was not engaged with the enemy. One of the most 
remarkable of its services was one suggested by Captain 
Spencer — the destruction of the batteries at Cassis^ a small 
sea-port between Marseilles and Toulon. " Owing to a light 
wind," says Captain Usber, in his official letter, ** the Un- 
' daunted could not take up the anchorage that I intended : 
therefore, to Captain Coghlan, Sir John Sinclair, and the 
Hon. Captain Spencer, I am entirely indebted for the success 
that attended an enterprise which, for gallantry, has seldom 
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been suipassed." The re-embarkation of the men was con- 
ducted nnder CapUtin Spencer's orders; and he selected a 
situatioB which was particularly well calculated to resist any 
attack from Toulon or Marseilles, had such been attempted. 

On the 19th of January, 1814, Captain Spencer was ap- 
pointed to the Carron twenty-f^n corvette ; which ship he 
continued to command after his advancement to post rank, 
June 4. 1814. The Carron was one of the small squadron- 
under Captain the Hon. W. H. Percy at the attack of Fort 
Bowyer, near Mobile, in West Plorida, September 15. 1814. 

It appears by the official account of that gallant, but un- 
successful enterprise, that, after the senior officer anchored, 
^e wind .died away, and a strong ebb tide prevented Captain 
Spencer from getting his ship into the position wished for. 
He therefore left her distantly engaged, hastened to the assist- 
ance of his gallant friend, and remained with him on board 
the Hermes, until the boats of the squadron came alongside 
to take out her surviving officers and crew, the greater part of 
whom, including many of the wounded, were received on 
board the Carron. 

At the latter end of the same year, Captain Spencer was 
very usefully employed in the expedition against New Orleans. 
From his knowledge of the French and Spanish languages, 
he was selected by Sir Alexander Cochrane to obtain inform- 
ation respecting the state of Louisiana, and procure guides, 
pilots, 8ec. for the approaching expedition. He narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner by General Jackson's cavalry, 
while in company with an officer of the Quarter-master Ge- 
neral's department, looking into the fort of Pensacola, into 
which place the enemy's cavalry entered at the moment these 
officers pushed off from the mole-head. 

Although the junior captain present, Captain Spencer was 
selected to reconnoitre Lac Borgne, in company with Major 
Peddie, for the purpose of discovering where a landing could 
be best effected. Having obtained considerable influence 
over the emigrated Spaniards and Frenchmen settled as fish- 
ermen, &c, he prevailed on one of them to take Major Peddie, 
B 2 



« THE HON. SIR ROBERT CAVENDISH SPENCER. 

himself* and coxswnin in a canoe up the creek ; and this party 
actaally penetrated to the suburbs of New Orleuis, and walked 
over the very ground afterwards taken up by General Jackson 
as the position for his formidable line of defence. Having 
discovered an eligible spot for the disembarkation, he under- 
took, with Colonel Thornton, and about thirty of the 85th 
nnd 95th regimeuts, to dislodge a strong picket of the enemy ; 
a service which they performed most efficiently, without a 
shot being fired, or an alarm given. From this time to the 
disastrous 8th of January, when the army &iled in its last 
attack on the American lines, Captain Spencer was engaged 
in all the arduous duties which fell to the lot of the officers 
who remained on shore. It was shortly after that he received 
a letter from Sir Alexander Cochrane, conveying that officer's 
sense of his exertions and conduct during the whole of the 
Iterations connected with Louisiana and Florida, and ap- 
pointing him to the command of the Cydnus, a fine thirty- 
eight gun frigate. Peace was soon afler concluded with the 
United States ; and it being desirable to keep our Indian 
allies fi-om further hostilities. Captain Spencer was selected by 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm for the delicate service of setding all 
their claims, and dismissing them from our service. This was 
arranged to the entire satisfaction of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the prejudices and wild habits of the 
Indians, amongst whom Captain Spencer lived encamped at 
prospect Bluff, lar up the Apalachicola river, for more than a 
month. 

Captain Spencer's next appointment was May SO. 1817, to 
the Ganymede, 26; and, whilst commanding that ship in the 
Mediterranean, he was sent, by Sir Cliarles V. Penrose, to 
remonstrate with the Bashaw of Tunis on the behaviour of 
bis cruisers. Not only was this mission successful, but the 
Bashaw was induced to sign an additional article to the exist- 
ing treaty, binding himself to certain points deemed of im- 
portance by the British Government. 

In 1819, an expedition being intended by Spain for the 
recovery of her South American colonies, nnd it being sup- 
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posed that our extensive and valuable commercial intereflts 
might suffer betn-een the contending parties. Sir Thomas M. 
Iftrdy was nominated to the chief command on the coasts of 
South America; and Captain Spencer -was selected by the 
JFIrst Lord of the Admiralty to command a frigate under hia 
orders. He was accordingly appointed to the Owen Glen^ 
dower, of 42 guns. 

It was his tbrtane on this service to be frequently obliged 
to act in a diplomatic character. Our complicated commercial 
relations with the new states, which we had not then recog- 
nised, occasioned very intricate questions of international law : 
in all these, Captain Speucer's cultivated mind, and excellent 
judgment, were of the greatest advantage to the important in- 
terests which he represented. To the internal government of 
his ship, and the education of the young men intmsted to his 
care, he also so far devoted bis attention, that the Owen 
Glendower was instanced as an example of efficient order 
and perfect discipline worthy of general imitation. It was in 
that frigate that the useful invention of Congreve's Lights waa 
first introduced, at Captain Spencer's own expense, before it 
had been countenanced by the Board of Ordnance. The 
Owen Glendower was paid off at Chatham, September 17' 
1822, having previously visited Copenhagen, to which place 
Captain Spencer was accompanied by bis noble father. 

On the t2th of April, I82S, Captain Spencer was appointed 
to the Naiad, 46 ; in which frigate, after a cruise in the 
Channel, be sailed from Spithead with sealed orders, in 
September following. Afler remaining at Lisbon until the 
early part of 1884, he proceeded to Algiers with the Cham&. 
leoa brig, of 10 guns, under bis orders, to remonstrate against 
the outrageous proceedings of the Dey, who had broken open 
the house of the British Consul, and taken sway two of his 
servants, under the pretence that they belonged to a tribe 
called Cabbais, natives of the interior, against whom the 
Regency had commenced a war of extermination and plunder. 
On his arrival. Captain Spencer found two Spanish vessels in 
the mole, which had just been captured, and their crews 
fi 3 
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dertmed to shivery. With tlie mfMt praisewortfajr feeiii^, be 
made tbe release of diese poor captives a put of his deoiBiids, 
agreeably to the Exmouth treaty, which renonsced the right 
of the Dey to enslave Christian subjects. After waitkig four 
days, and finding the Dey stiU obstinate in refusing bis just 
dainu, Captain Spencer embarked the Consul-general and 
family on board the Naiad; and on the 31st of January, 18S4<, 
got under weigh with his guests, and worked out of the bay 
with the Chameleon in company. Whilst the Naiad and her 
consort were beating out, the corvette which had captured 
tbe Spanish vessels was seen running for the molej and 
chase being given, end several shot fired across ber bows to 
bring her to, which was disregarded, she was reduced to a 
wreck by the Naiad's fire, and subsequently laid on board 
very gallantly by the Chameleon. In a few minutes she was 
io possession of the brig's crew, and proved to be the Tripoli 
of 18 guns, and 100 men, of whom seven were killed 
and twelve wounded ; the British sustained no loss. Finding 
that this vessel was in a lesky state, and so much disabled by 
the fire she had sustained as to make her quite ungeaworthy. 
Captain Spencer abandoned her, after taking out the Alge- 
rine commander and sevmteen Spaniards, the latter of whom 
were thus happily rescued from slavery. 

Captain Spencer then repured to Malta, for the purpose 
of communicating his proceedings to Sir Harry Neale, the 
com mander-in. chief in the Mediterranean, with whom he r^ 
turned, two days afterwards, to Algiers. Tbe Dey still con- 
tinued obstinate in his refusal, and a blockade was established ; 
during the whole period <^ which the Naiad was employed on 
that coast. On the 34th of May, 18S4, Captain Spencer re- 
ported to the commander^iD'<hief a very gallant exploit-— 
die complete destruction) under the walls of Bona, of bd 
Algerine brig of war, by the boats of the Naiad, under the 
command of his first lieutenant, Mr. Quin. 

At length every preparation was mode for bombarding the 
town, when tbe Dey communicated to Captain Spencer, who 
bad been sent on shore, his readiness to cOme to terms. As 
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it appesBed likdy that the negotiatioiu aod £nal BrnDgamento 
would occupy MtBie days, the oonunander-in-chief then dis- 
persed his Bqoadron, and left Captain Spencer to couelude 
tbe treaty with the Dey ; which he performed to the perfect 
satisfaction of GovertiineDt- The last year of the Naiad's 
•errice was passed od the shores of Greece and the Arohipe* 
iagp, employed id the protection of our commerce, and acca> 
sioually in political nE^tJation with the comniander vi the 
Turkiab forces in tbe Morea, and with the Greek cbie&t 

Ob the Naiad being ordered home, Sir Horry Neale od* 
dressed a very complimentary letter to Captain Spencer, ex' 
pressing his sense of Captam Spencer's services. Ilie Naiad 
was paid off at Portsmouth, in the autumn oflflfi6. The 
high state of perfection to which the gunnery was carried, 
and the admirable system of discipline established on board 
that frigate, during the period of Captain Spencer's oontf 
mand, is said " never to have been exceeded." 

In August, 18S7, Captain Spencer was appointed PriiMc 
Secretary to his Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral, 
bis present Majesty William IV. ; and in that sitnatioa he 
assisted in effecting many useful reforms io tbe naval depart- 
ment. He was a great advocate for that system of inspection 
which, at the time, gave much BaUsfaction to the service, but 
which has since been discontinued. To his pen is attributed 
the ingenious catechism which gained tbe name of tbe 
Ninety-nine Questions, and which, though not acted on (it is 
believed on account of the Lord High Admiral's resignation)) 
became known to tbe service and was productive of masy 
advantageous residts. 

If by some it has been thought that, whilst in this ordnoiia 
situation, Sir Robert Spencer drew the strings of autfaori^ 
too tight, it must be recollected that to such an accusation 
all public officers are liable; and, where so much real worth 
is acknowledged, a little occasional blantness and sbortness 
of manner, unfortunately incident to the profession of a sea- 
man and the habits of command, may surely be excused. 

During the illness of Sir William Hoste, Captain Spencar 
B * 
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8 -THE HON. SIR ROBERT CAVENDISH. SPENCER. 

took the command of the RoyoX Soverelga yacht, when his 
Hoyal Highness nwde his second visitation to the Dockyards, 
in 1828. Exemplary in all his conduct, he thought it right 
to read to the ship's company the service of the church; and 
bis Royal Highness remarked, that he had never heard it 
performed with more impressive eloquence than on that 



Ci^tain Spencer continued to fill his important office until 
the royal Duke's retirement, in 1828. His Royal Highness, 
as a mark of his approval and esteem, had appointed bim, on 
the 24th of August, one of the Grooms of bis Bedchamber ; 
in October of the same year be was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order: be 
was knighted at Windsor on die 24th of the following month. 

On the resignation of his Royal Highness, employment 
again became immediately the object of this zealous and 
inde&tigable officer^ and in September, 1628, he was ap- 
pointed to the Madagascar, a frigate of 46 guns, on the 
Mediterranean station. On his brother, Lord Ahborp, be- 
coming a member of the present administration, Sir Robert 
-Spencer was selected to represent the Navy at the Ordnance 
Board, as Surveyor-general of that department ; and his ship 
was ordered home. He waa not destined, however, to revisit 
his native country; an inflammation of the bowels having 
seized him at Alexandria, and in two days terminated his 
valuable life. He died on the 4tb of November, 1 680. 

Hirougbout life, all the energies of i^r Robeii: Spencer's 
active mind were unremittingly employed in the science of 
bis profession, and in its discipline; and these great acquire- 
ments, united with his native gallantry and tried spirit, made 
him an early and bright example to the British Navy, rich as 
it is in the display of nautical skill and braveryi So happily 
did the firmness of his mind combine with the benevolence of 
bis heart, that the attachment and devotion with which he 
inspired the officers and men with whom he sailed, can be 
understood only by those who witnessed the result ; for they 
saw the affectionate confidence which was reposed in bis 
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THE BON. SIB ROBERT CAVENDISH SPEHCER. 9 

fatherly protectioD, and the instantaneous obedience which 
was given to his masterly commands. It is also difGcult to 
describe the unequalled delight of his society. The playliil- 
ness and gaiety of his disposition, the tenderness of his heart, 
the good sense, the deep feeling, and the entire absence of all 
selfishness* which peculiarly belonged to his conversation, 
gave to his social intercourse a charm, which no one who 
ever partook of it in his familiar hours can recollect without 
the deepest sorrow for his loss. 



For the foregoing memoir, with the exception of a few 
paragraphs, we are indebted to Marshall's Royal Naval 
Biography. 
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No. II. 

HENRY MACKENZIE, ESQ. 

Henry Mackenzie was bom at Edinburgh, in Augast, 
1?45. Hia father was Dr. Joshua Mackenzie, an eminent 
physician of Edinburgh, who had himself been dbtinguished 
in the world of letters as the author of a volume of Medical 
and Literary Essays ; his mother was Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Rose of Kilravock, of a very ancient family 
in Nairnshire- 

After being educated at the High School and University 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Mackenzie, by the advice of some friends 
of his father, was articled to Mr. Inglis of Redhall, in order 
to acquire a knowledge of the business of the Exchequer} a 
law department irf which he was likely to have fewer com- 
petitors than in any other in Scotland. 

To this) although not perfectly compatible with that literary 
taste which he very early displayed, he applied with due dili- 
gence; and, in 1765, went to London to study the modes of 
English Exchequer practice, which, as well as the constitution 
of the courts, are similar in both countries. While there, his 
talents induced a friend to solicit his remaining in Liondon, 
and qualifying himself for the English bar. But the anxious 
wishes of his family that he should reside with them, and the 
moderation of an unambitious mind, decided his return to 
Edinburgh ; and there he became, first partner, and after- 
wards successor to Mr. Inglis, in the office of Attorney for 
the Crown. 

His professional labour, however, did- not prevent his 
atUcbment to literary pursuits. When in London, he 
sketched some part of bis first and very popular work, The 
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S^n^ R^it^, wliich ww publiahed anoDymosaly in 1771; 
Mid wu ao mncb w. fovourtte with the public, b> to become^ a 
few years afW, the occasion of a resnarkable fraud. A Mr. 
Eccks of Bath, obtenring that the book was accompanied b^ 
no antber's name, laid daim to it, transcribed the whole in 
his own hand, with blottii^s, interUneations, and collections, 
and maintained his right with such plausiUe pertinacity, that 
Messrs. Cadeli and Strshan (Mr. Madteozie's publishen) 
found it necessary to undeceiTe the public by a formal 
contradiction. 

In a few years after thb Mr. Machen^ published his 
Man of tht World, which seems to be intended as a second 
part to The Man of Feehng, It breathes the same tone of 
exquisite moral delicair^, and of refined sensibility. In bis 
ibrmer fiction, he imagined a hero conatantlj obedieot to 
every emotion of his moral sense. In Tie Man qfiie World 
he exhibited, on the contrary, a person rushing headlong into 
vice and ruin, and spreading misery all around him, by 
pursuing a happiness which he expected to obtain in defiance 
of the moral sense. 

His next production was Jiilia de RouAignSf a novel in a 
series of letters. The fable is very interesting, end the letters 
ore written with great elegance and propriety of style> 

In 1777 or 1778, a society of gentlemen in Edinburj^ 
mostly c^ the legal profes6i<»i, who used to meet occasionally 
for convivial conversation at a tavern kept by M. Bayll^ a 
Frenchman, projected the publication of a series of papers on 
morals, manners, taste, and literatute, similar to those of the 
Spectator. This society, originally designated TAf Tebemaelei 
but afterwanls The Mirror Club, consiated of Mr. Mackensie» 
Mr. Craig, Mr. Cullen, Mr, Bancatitie, Mr. Macleod, Mr. 
Abercrombie, Mr. Solicitor-General Blair, Mr. George Home^ 
and Mr. George Ogilvie; several of whom Afterwards became 
judges in the Kupreme Courts of Scotland. Of these, Mr. 
(now Sir William) Bannatine, a veneraUe and accomplished 
gentleman of the old school, is, at present, the only survivor. 
Their scheme was speedily carried into efl^ct; and the pq>era 
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13 HXIMRY MACKENZIE, ESQ. 

under the title of The Mirror^ of which A&. Mackenzie was 
the editor, were published in weekly numbers, at the price of 
three-pence per folia sheet. The sale never reached beyond 
three or four hundred in single papers; but the succession of 
the numbers was no sooner closed, than the whole, with the 
names of the respective authors, were republished in three 
duodecimo volumes. The writers sold the copyright; out of 
the produce of which they presented a donation of 100^ to 
the Orphan Hospital, and purchased a h<^head of cUret for 
the use of the club. To The Mirror succeeded The Lounger, 
a periodical of a similar character, and equally successfiiL 
Mr. Mackenzie was the chief and most valuable contributor 
to both these works. His papers ere distinguished from all 
the rest by that sweetness and beauty of slyle, deliracy Of 
taste, and tenderness, which form the peculiar chomcter of 
his writings. In The Louitgery Mr. Mackenzie paid the first 
tribute to the genius of Bums, by a review of his poems then 
first published, which brought the unknown poet into im- 
mediate notice, and at once drew him fi-om obscurity into 
the full blaze of a fame that wiU never die." 

On the institution of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Mackenzie became one of iu members ; and, amongst 
the papers with which he enriched the volumes of its TVons- 
actiotts, are, an elegant tribute to the memory of his friend. 
Judge Abercrombie, and a memoir on German Tragedy ; the 
latter of which bestows high praise on the Emilia Galotti of 
Lessing, and on The Robbers, by Schiller. For this memoir 
he had procured the materials through the medium of a 
French work ; but desiring afterwards to enjoy the native 
beauties of German poetry^ he took lessons In German from 
a Dr. Okely, who was, at that time, studying medicine at 
Edinburgh. The fruits of his attention to German literature 
appeared farther in the year 1791, in a small volume contain- 
ing translations of the Set of Horses, by Lessing, and of two 
or three other dramatic pieces. 

• Tit JWimn- began the SSd Juiunry, 1TT9, and eiuled the Z7th May, 1780. 
T!u Lounger began tbe 6lh t^auary, nsS, ud ended the Glh Jonuat;, IT8T. 
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Mr. Mackenzie was one of ibe original members of the 
Highland Society, and by him were published the Tolunie§ of 
their TVansactions, to which he prefixed an account of the in- 
Btitution and piincipal proceedings of the Socie^. In those 
Tramactiota is also to be found his view of the controversy 
respectmg Ossian's Poems ; and, whatever may be thought of 
his success in vindicating their authenticity, the pi^r contains 
a most interesting account of Gaelic poetry. 

In the year 179S, he was one of those literary men who 
contributed occasional tracts to disabuse the lower orders of 
tlie people, led astray at that time by the prevailing frenzy of 
the French Revolution. In 1793, he wrote the Life of Dr. 
BlacHoci, at the request of his widow, prefixed to a quarto 
edition of that blind poet's works. Mr. Mackenzie's intimacy 
with Blacklock gave him an opportunity of knowing the 
habits of his life, the bent of his mind, and the feelings peculiar 
to the privation of sight under which Blacklock laboured. 

The Literary Society of Edinburgh, in the latter part of the 
last century, whose intimacy Mr. Mackenzie enjoyed, is de- 
scribed iD his Life of John Home, which he read to llie Royal 
Society in 1S12; and, as a sort of Supplement to that Life, he 
then added some Critical Essays, chiefly on Dramatic Poetry, 
which have not been published. 

Mr. Mackenzie was also a dramatic author. A tragedy 
written by him in early life, under the name of 73e SpaniiA 
Father, was never represented ; in consequence of Mr. Gar- 
rick's opinion that the catastrophe was of too shocking a kind 
for the modem stage; althougli he owned the merit of the 
poetry, the force of some of the scenes, and the scope for fine 
acting in the character of Alphonso, the leading person of the 
drama. In 1 773, Mr. Mackenzie produced a tragedy under 
the title of T^e Prince of Tunis, which, with Mrs. Yates at 
its heroine, was performed with applause, for six nights, at the 
Edinburgh TEieatre. Of three otlier dramatic pieces by Mr. 
Mackenzie, the next was T^e Shipwreck, or Fatal Curiosity. 
This was an alteration and amplification of Lilly's hor- 
rible, but rather celebrated, tragedy of Fatal Qtriosity, sug- 
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gosted by s pernsal of Mr. HarriB's Pkihlagical Essays, then 
leceotly paUiBhed. Some new characters were introduced, 
with the view of excituig more sympathy with the calamities of 
the Wilmot fiimily. Rather unfortaaately, Mr. Colman had, 
about the same time, taken a &DCy to alter Lilly's play. His 
produetioa was brought oat at the HaymBrket) in 1783; and 
Mr. Mackenzie's at Covent Garden, in 178S or 1784. — The 
Force of Fashion, a comedy, by Mr. Mackenzie, was acted 
one night at Covent Garden Theatr^ in 1789; but, from its 
failure, it was never printed. The object of this piece was to 
ridicule tbose persons who afifect fashionable follies and vices, 
while in reality they despise them. Its language was elegant ; 
but its characters, though not ill-drawn, wanted novelty ; and) 
altogether, its deficiency in stage effect was palpable. Another 
unsuccessful comedy of Mr. Mackenzie's, mentioned in Camp- 
bell's History of Poetry in ScoUand, was 7%e White I^pocrite, 
produced at Covent Garden in the season of 1788-9. 

Among the prose compositions of Mr. Mackenue was a 
political tract, An Account of the Proeeedit^ ^the Parliament 
^1784, which he was induced to write at the persuasion of 
bis old and steady friend, Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Mel- 
ville. It introduced him to the countenance and regard of 
Mr. Pitt, who revised the work with particular care and at- 
tention, and made several corrections in it with his own liand. 
Some years after, Mr. Mackenzie was appointed, on the re- 
commendation of Lord Melville, and the Right Honourable 
Oeot^ Rose, also his particular friend, to the office of Comp- 
troller of the Taxes for Scotland, an appointment of very con- 
siderable labour and responsibility ; and in discharging which 
Uiis fimciful and ingenious author showed his power of enter- 
ing into and discussing the most dry and complicated details 
when that became a matter of duty. 

In 1S08, Mr. Mackenzie published a complete edition of 
bis works, in eight volumes octavo. 

.Venerable and venerated, as the last link of the chain which 
connected the Scottish literature of the present age with the 
period when there were giants in the land, —the days of 
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Robertson, and Hume, and Smith, and Home, and Cleric, 
and Fergusson, — Mr. Mackenzie loi^ lived the cwnameot and 
pride of his native city. The moment at length arrived when 
his numerous and attached friends were to be deprived of tha 
wit which enlivened their hours of retirement, the beDevoIcnee 
which directed and encoaraged their studies, and the wisdom 
which instructed them in their duties to society. After having 
been confined to his room for a conaiderable time by the 
general decay attending old age, Mr. Mackenzie expired, od 
the evening of Friday the 14th of January, 18SI. 

In 1776, Mr. Macken^e was married to Miss Fennel 
Grant, daughter of Sir Ludovick Grant, of Grant, Bart., and 
Lady Margaret Ogilvy; by whom he had a &mily of eleven 
cbUdren ; the eldest of whom is Lord Mackenzie, an eminent 
Judge in the Courts of Session and Jitstidery. 



Although we have added various circumstances from other 
quarters, we have derived the foregoing little memoir prin- 
cipally from the JUves of the NaoHists, by Sir Walter Scott ; 
who, when the " Great Unknown," paid Mr. Mackenzie the 
immortal compliment of dedicadng Waverley to him. Frop 
the same high authority we quote the following summary of 
Mr. Mackenzie's literary merits : — 

" As an author, Mr. Mackenzie has shown talents both for 
poetry and the drama. Indeed, we are of opinion that no 
man can succeed perfectly in the line of fictitious composition 
without most of the properties of a poet, though he may be no 
writer of verses ; but Mr. Mackenzie possesses the power of 
melody in addition to those of conception. He has given a 
beautiful specimen of legendary poetry, in two little Highland 
ballads; a style of composition which becomes bshionable from 
Ume to time, on account of its simplicity and pathos, and then 
is again laid aside, when worn out by the servile imitators to 
whom its approved iacility offers its chief recommendation. ~- 
But it is as a novelist that we are now called on to consider 
our author's powers; and the universal and permanent popu- 
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Urity of his writings entitles us to rank him among the most 
distinguished of his class. His works possess the rare and 
invaluable property of orij^n^ity, to which all other qualities 
are as dust in the balance ; and the sources to which he re- 
sorts to excite our interest are rendered accessible by a path 
peculiarly his own. llie read'er's attention is not riveted, as 
in Fielding's works, by strongly marked character, and the 
lucid evolution of a well-constructed fable ; or, as in Smollett's 
novels, by broad and strong humour, and a decisively superior 
knowledge of human life in all its varieties ; nor, to mention 
authors whom Mackenzie more nearly resembles, does he at- 
tain the pathetic effbct which is the object of all three, in the 
same manner as Bicbardson, or as Sterne. An accumulation of 
circumstances, sometimes amounting to tediousness, — a com- 
bination of minutely traced events, with an ample commentary 
on eacli, — were thought necessary by Kichardson to excite and 
prepare the mind of the reader for the affecting scenes which 
he has occasionally touched with such force; and, without 
denying him his due merit, it must be allowed that he has 
employed preparatory .volumes in accomplishing what has cost 
Mackenzie and Sterne only a few pages, perhaps only a few 
sentences. 

" On the other hand, although the two last-named authors 
have, in particular passages, a more strong resemblance to 
each other than those formerly named, yet there remain such 
essential points of difference betwixt them, as must secure 
lor Mackenzie the praise of originality which we have claimed 
for him. It is needless to point out to the reader the dif- 
ference between the general character of their writings, or 
how fitr the chaste, correct, almost studiously decorous manner 
and style of the works of the author of JXc Man t^ Feeling, 
differ from the wild wit and intrepid contempt at once of 
decency, and regularity of composition, which distinguish 
Tristram Shandy. It is not in the general conduct or style of 
their works that they in the slightest degree approach ,- nay, 
no two authors in the British language can be more distinct. 
But even in the particular passages where both had in view 
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to excite the reader's pathetic sj'mpathy, the modes resorted 
to are different. The pathos of Steroe in some degree re- 
sembles his humour, and is seldom attained by simple means ; 
a wUd, bnciful, beautiful Sight of thought and expression is 
remarkable in the former, as an extravagant, burlesque, and 
ludicrous strain of thought and language characterises the 
latter. The celebrated passage where the tear of the recording 
angel blots the pro£tne oath of Uncle Toby out of the register 
of heaven, a flight so poetically fanciful as to be stretched to 
the very verge of extravagance, will illustrate our position. 
To attain his object, — that is, to make us thoroughly sym- 
pathise with the excited state of mind which betrays UngU. 
Tuby into the indecorous assertion which forms the ground- 
work of the whole, — the author calls beaven and hell into the 
lists, end represents, in a fine poetic frenzy, its effects on the 
accusing spirit and the restoring angel. Let this be con- 
trasted with the fine tale of La Boche, in which Mackenzie 
has described, with such unexampled delicacy and powerful 
eflfect, the sublime scene of the sorrows and resignation of the 
deprived father. This also is painted reflectively; that is, the 
reader's sympathy is excited by the effect produced on one of 
the drama, neither angel nor devil, but a philosopher, whose 
heart remains sensitive, though his studies have mbled bis 
mind into the frozen regions of scepticism. To say nothing 
of the tendency of the two passages, which will scarcely, in the 
mind of the most unthinking, bear any comparison, we would 
only remark, that Mackenzie has given us n moral truth, 
Sterne a beautiful trope ; and that if the one claims the palm 
of superior brilliancy of imagination, that due to nature and 
accuracy of human feeling must abide with the Scottish author. 

" Yet, while marking this broad and distinct difference 
between these two authors, the most celebrated certainly among 
those who are termed sentimental, it is but fair to Sterne to 
add, that although Mackenzie has rejected his license of wit 
and flights of imagination, retrenched in a great measure 
his episodical digressions, and altogether banished the inde- 
cency and buffoonery to which be had too frequent recourse, 
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sdtl their volumes must be accounted as belon^ng to the same 
class ; aod, amongst the thousand imitators who have panned 
tbeir path> we cannot recollect one English author who is 
entitled to the same honour. The foreign authors Riccoboni 
and Marivaux belong to the same department: but of the 
• former we remember little; and the Utter, though fiill of the 
most delicate touches, often depends for e&ct on the turn of 
phrase, and the protracted embarrassments of artificial gal- 
huitry, more than upon the truth and simplicity of nature. 
The Heloise and Emtle partake of the insanity of their author, 
and are exaggerated, though most eloquent, descriptions of 
' overwhelming passion, rather than works of sentimenL 

" In future compositions, the author dropped ev^i that 
resemblance which the style of The Man of Feeling bears, in 
some particulars, to the works of Sterne ; and bis country 
may boast that, in one instance at least, she has produced in 
Mackenzie a writer of pure musical AddiscMiian prose, which 
retains the quality of vigour without forfeiting that of clearness 
and simplicity. 

" We are hence led to observe, that the principal object of 
Mackenzie, in all his novels, has been to reach and sustain a 
tone of moral pathos, by rq)resenting the effect of incidents, 
whether important or trifling, upon the human mind, and 
especially on those which were not only just, honourable, and 
intelligent^ but so framed as to he responsive to those finer 
feelings to which ordinary hearts are callous. This is the 
direct and professed object of Mackenzie's first work, which 
is in fact no narrative, t>ut a series of successive incidents, 
each rendered interesting by the mode in which they t^rate 
on the feelings of Harley. The attempt had been perilous in 
a meaner hand; for, sketched by a pencil less nicely discrimi- 
nating, Harley, instead of a being whom we love, respect, 
sympathise with, and admire, had become the mere Quixote 
of sentiment ; an object of pity, perh^s, but of ridicule at the 
same time. Agmnst this the author has guarded with great 
skill; and, while duped and swindled in London, Harley 
neither loses our consideration as a man of sense and spirit. 
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nor is subjected to that degree of contempt with which readers 
in general regard the misadventures of a novice upon town, 
whilst the; hug themselves in their own superior knowledge 
of the world. Hatlej's spirited conduct towards an impei^ 
tioent passenger in the stage-coach, and his start of animated 
indignation on listening to Edward's story, are skilfiilly thrown 
in, to satisfy the reader that his softness and gentleness of 
temper were not allied to e£feniinacy, and that he dared, on 
suitable occasions, do all that might become a man. We have 
heard that some of Harley's feelings were taken from those of 
the author himself, when, at his first entrance on the dry and 
barbarous study of municipal law, he was looking back, like 
Blackstooe, on the hind of the Muses, which he was con- 
demned to leave behind him. It has also been said, that the 
fine sketch of Miss Walton was taken from the heiress of a 
ftmily of distincUon, who ranked at that time high in tha 
Scottish fiuhionahle world. But such surmises are little worth 
the tracing; for we believe no original character was ever 
composed, by any author, without the idea having been pre- 
viously BUf^^ested by scmiething which he had observed in 
nature. 

" The other novels of Mr. Mackenzie, although assuming 
a more re^lar and narrative form, are, like TAs Man <^ 
Veeling, rather the history of effects produced on the human 
mind by a series of events, then the narraUve of those events 
diemselves. The villany of Sindall is the tale of a heart 
hardened to selfishness, by incessant and unlimited gratifi- 
cation of the external senses ; a contrast to that of Harley, 
whose mental feelings have acquired such an ascendancy as to 
render him unfit for the ordinary business of Ufe. The pic- 
ture of the former is so horrid, that we should be disposed to 
deny its truth, did we not unhappily know that sensual in- 
dulgence, in the words of Bums, 

■ bardeiu a* wltbtn. 

And pctrifiai Ifae btUng / 

and that there never did, and never will exist, any thing per- 
manently noble and excellent in a character which was « 
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stranger to the exercise of resolute self-denial. The history 
of the victims of Sindall's arts and crimes, particularly the 
early history of the Annesleys, b exquisitely well drawn; 
and, perhaps, the scene between the brother and sister by the 
pond equals any part of the author's writings. Should the 
reader doubt this, he may easily make the. experiment, by 
putting it into the hands of any young person of feeling and 
intelligence, and of an age so early as not to have forgotten 
the sports and passions of childhood. 

** The beautiful and tragic tale oi Jtdia de Soubigni is of a 
very different tenour from The Man of the World; and we have 
good authority for thinking that it was written in some degree 
AS a counterpart to the latter work. A friend of the author, 
the celebrated Lord Karnes, we believe, had represented to 
Mr. Madcenzie, in how many poems, plays, and novels, the 
distress of the piece is made to turn upon the designing 
villany of some one of the dramatis personse. On considering 
bis observations, the author undertook, as a task fit for his 
genius, the compoution of a story in which the characters 
should be ^1 naturally virtuous, and where the calamities of 
the catastrophe should arise, as frequently happens in actual 
life, not out of schemes of premeditated villany, but from the 
etcexs and over indulgence of passions and feelings, in them- 
selves blameless, nay, praiseworthy, but which, encouraged to 
• morbid excess, and coming into fatal though fortuitous con- 
course with each other, lead to the most disastrous conse- 
quences, Mr. Macken^e executed his purpose; and as the 
plan fell in most happily with the views of a writer, whose 
object vras less to describe external objects than to read a 
lesson on the human heart, he has produced one of the most 
heart-wringing histories which has ever been written. Tl>e 
very cu-cumstances which palliate the errors of the sufferers, 
ni whose distress we interest ourselves, point out to the reader 
that tiiere is neither hope, remedy, nor revenge. When a 
Lovelace or a Sindall comes forth like an evil principle, the 
agent of all tiie misery of the scene, we see a chance of theis 
artificM bong detected ; at least the victims have the consoous- 
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o'ess of inabcence, the reader the stern hope of veageaDce. 
Bat wheD> &s id Julia'deMoubigne, the revival of mutoal affec- 
tion on the part of two pure and amiable b^ngs, imprudratljr 
and incautiously indulged, awakens, end not unjustly^ the 
jealous honour of a high-spirited husband, — when we see 
Julia precipitated into misery by her preference of 61ial dut^ 
to early love, Savilloo, by his faithful and tender attachment 
to a deserving object, and Montauban, by a jealous r^rd to 
his spotless fiime, — we are made aware^ at the same time, that 
there is no h(^ of aught but the most unhappy catastrophe. 
lie side of each su^rer is pierced by the very staff on wbidt 
he leaned ; and ^e natural and virtuous feelings which they 
at first most legitimately indulged, precipitate them into error^ 
crimes, remorse, and misery. The cruelty to which MohU 
auban is hurried may, perhaps, be supposed to exempt him 
from our sympathy, especially in an age when such crimes as 
that of which Julia is suspected are usually borne by the 
injured parties with more equanimity than her husband dis- 
plays. But the irritable habits of the time, and of his Spanish 
descent, must plead the apology of Montauban, as they are 
admitted to form that of Othello. Perhaps, on the whole, 
Jidia de Boubigni gives the reader too much actual pain to be 
so generally popular as lite Man of Fedingj since we bare 
found its superiority to that beautifiit essay on fauman sen- 
situli^ (dlen disputed by those whose taste we are in general 
inclined to defer to. The very acute feelings which the work 
usually excites among the readers whose sympathies are liable 
to be awakened by scenes of fictiUous distress, we are disposed 
to ascribe to the extreme accuracy and truth of the sentiments, 
as weU as to the beautiful manner in which they are expressed. 
There are few who have not bad, at one period of life, disap- 
)>omtments of the heart to mouro over ; and we know no book 
which recalls the recollection of such more severely than 
,Mia de Baubigni. 

" We return to consider the key-note, as we may term it, 
on which Mackenrie has formed his talea of ficdtious woe, 
and which we have repeatedly described to be the illustration 
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of the nicer nnd finer seasibiliues of tbe hnman breast To 
attain this poin^ and to place it in the strongest and most 
unbroken light, the author seems to have kept the other 
&culties with which we know him to be gifted in careful 
subordination. The northern Addison, who revived the art 
of periodical wntinf^, and skettdied, though with a light pencil, 
the follies and the lesser vices of bis timet has showed himself 
a master of playful satire. The historian of the homespan 
&mtljr may place his narriUive, without fear of shame, by the 
side of 7%r Vicar of Wak^ld. Colonel Caustic and Um< 
fraville are masterly conceptions of the lavdaior temporisaciii 
and many personages in those papers which Mr. Mackenzie 
contributed to the Mirror and lounger attest with what truth, 
spirit, and ease he could descrilie, assume, and sustain a variety 
of characters. The beautiful landscape painting which he has 
exhibited in many passages, (take, for example, that where 
the country seat of the old Scottish lady and its accompani- 
ments are so exquisitely delineated,) assures us of the accuracy 
and delicacy of his touch in delineating the beauties of nature. 
'* But all these powerful talents, any single one of which 
might have sufficed to bring men of more bounded powers 
uito notice, have been by Mackenzie carefully subjected to 
the principal object which he proposed to himself— the de- 
lineation of the human heart Variety of character he has 
introduced sparm^y, and has seldom recourse to any pecu- 
liarity of incident, availing himself generally of those which 
may be ctmsidered as C(»nmon property to all writers of ro- 
mance. His sense of the beauties of nature, and his power of 
describing them, are carefully kepi down, to use the expression 
of the artists; and, like the single stra^ling bough which 
shades the face of his sleeping veteran, just introduced to 
relieve his principal object, but not to rival it. It cannot be 
termed an exception to this rule, though certainly a peculiarity 
of this author, that on all occasions where sylvan sports can be 
introduced] he displays an intimate femiliartty with them; and 
from personal habits, to which we have elsewhere alluded, 
shows a delight to dwelt for an instant upon a favourite topic. 
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" Lastly, the wit which sparkles in his periodical essays, 
and, we believe, in his priTate conversation, shows itself but 
little in his novels ; and although his peculiar vein of humour 
may be much more frequently traced, yet it is so softened 
down, and divested of the broad ludicrous, that it harmonises 
with the most grave and afiecting parts of the tale, and becomes, 
like the satire of Jacques, only a more humorous shade of 
melancholy. In short, Mackenzie aimed at being the his- 
torian of feelings and has succeeded in the object of his am- 
bition. But as mankind are never contented, and as critics 
are certainly no exception to a rule so general, we could wish 
that, without losing or altering a line that our author has 
written, be had condescended to give us, in addition to his 
stores of sentiment a romance on U& and manners ; by which, 
we are convinced, he would bare twisted another branch oS 
laurd into his garland." 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL ALEXANDER WALKER, 



OP THE BOMBAY ARHY. 



For the following interesting Memoir, we are indebted to 
Major Moor, F. R. S., author of " The Hindu Pantheon," &c. ■ 



Uhtil within these few years, very little of the public at- 
tention has been attracted to the services rendered individually 
to their country by officers in the armies of the East India 
Company. The eclat of the capture of Seringapatam, of 
Bhurtpore, and of the Burmese war, and perhaps s few other 
leading Indian events of modem date, may have dwelt for a 
while on the public ear, and are even yet scarcely forgotten. 
But it may be questioned if the circumstance of these victories 
having been achieved under the command of his Majesty's 
generals — and, in two instances out of tlie three named, by 
generals of high aristocratic rank — may not have been a 
leading cause why even those exploits have not faded from 
the memory ofthe English public; as have numerous victories, 
equally brilliant in a military light, and almost equally im- 
portant, civilly considered, executed without eclat by the 
East India Company's officers, in the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary performance of their duties. On this topic a passage 
occurs to us in the East India Military Calendar, — a work of 
high merit and interest, to which the India Company and 
their armies, we hope, feel, as they ought, deeply indebted. 
It is this, relating the services of Colonel John Little : — 
" At the defence of Mangalore this officer, then lieutenant, 
was adjutant of the 8th battalion of Sepoys. This defence 
was one of the most gallant achievements of modern times; 
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and may be well placed in the same page of history with its 
compeer, the defence of Gibraltar. Considering, indeed, the 
comparative means of- defence, a donbc may be reasonab}y 
entertained if the defence of Mangalore was not the most 
heroic of the two. But see the difference : — how few per- 
sons, be they where they may, have not beard of Gibraltar and 
the gallant Elliot : how few, except of the Indian class, ever 
heard of Mangalore, and the equally gallant Campbell ! — 
of Mangalore, which the Bombay army ought ' to stand a 
tiptoe' at the mention of.'''^iii. 466. 

The indifference, amounting almost to apathy, with which 
communications on literary, scientific, and other subjects con- 
nected with our Indian empire are received in England, sur- 
prises the few who at all turn their attention in that direction. 
The religion, mythology, politics, statbtics, natural history, &c., 
of those regions that were formerly deemed so interesting, 
and which have become, and are becoming, more and more 
nationally important to us, can now command a very small 
portion, indeed, of the attention of the reading, reflecting, 
or inquisitive public of England- Some reasons may be 
plausibly assigned for thb; — but, while we lament the fact, 
we do not deem this a fit occasion to investigate the cause. 
' India has been won for England by the talents, courage* 
and virtues of the East India Company's servants ; and nlust 
be so retained, if retained at all —but more especially by the 
sword. The just eulogium paid to one of those servants, by 
a If^ lamented minister in the House of Commons, was well 
applied. " Europe," said Mr. Canning, " from her schools 
of diplomacy, never produced a more consummate statesman; 
nor India, so fertile in heroes, a more accomplished soldier." 
With the exception of that highly gifted individual. General 
Sir Thomas Munro — if he must be an exception — we 
question if Mr. Canning's eulc^um can be more justly 
applied to any one than to Brigadier-General Alexander 
Walker. 

In 1780 he was appointed a cadet on the Bombay esta- 
blishment, and went to India in the same ship with the late 
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amiable and able Dr. Heleaus Scott. The friendsfaip thus 
commraced between these excellent men increased with ihdr 
years, and was interrupted by death only, la 1782, Enstga 
Walker's native battalion formed part of the Bombay field 
force, under the ill-fated General Mathews. In the course 
of that service against Hyder's forts on the coast of Malabar, 
£nsign Walker was present at various sieges and assaults, of 
places whose names are now almost forgotten ; although, at 
the time, the exploits by which they were accompanied were 
the theme of much applause. Of these we may mention 
Rajmundry, Onore, Cundapore, Hassan-ghury, and Manga- 
lor^.— where, as well as in various engagements and skir- 
mishes, which occurred during that very active campaign, 
Ensign Walker bore a part 

The subsequent defence of Maogalore was the greenest 
leaf in the little wreath then won by the Bombay army. In 
that defence Ensign Walker's battalion, the 8th, commanded 
by the accomplished Captain Dunn, was highly distinguished; 
and for its valour and fidelity was honoured, by the Bombay 
government, with the title of " The Grenadier Battalion," — 
a distinction which, for half a century, it has retained with 
undiminished reputation ; and of which eveiy one who has 
served in it, from the Sepoy to its commandant, ever has been, 
and is, justly proud. 

In those days lieutenants often commanded battalions, and 
ensigns led attacks and sorties. In one of these, At Manga^ 
lore, at the pcnnt of the baycmet, headed by Ensign Walker, 
he was severely wounded. The vigour of tltis defence brought 
Tippoo — become, by bis father's death. Sovereign of Mysore — 
before the battered and crumbling walls of Mangalore ; in- 
censed at its obstinacy, and flushed with his recent capture 
of Mathews and the Bombay army. On this interesting . 
occasion Ensign Walker, though not recovered of his wound, 
joined his corps at on advanced post, from which they were 
speedily driven in. 

In the course of this remarkable si^ — more resembling 
diat of Soragossa than any within our knowledge — he was 
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again wounded ; and received repeated marks of approbation 
from Colonel Campbell, the distinguished officer who com- 
manded the heroic gArriswi. 

When, fn»n the almost total absence of provisioDS (every 
horse had long disappeared, and the caption of a rat was 
hailed as a piece of good fortune), and of every thing neces* 
sary &tT defence, the surrender of the fort, if it might still be 
so denominated, became inevitable, Tippoo demanded two 
hostages for our due observance <^ the articles of capitulation. 
Volunteers were invited, and Ensign Walker immediately 
presented himself! 

At that period (178S), Tippoo was known to the English 
diiefly as a cruel and perfidious tyrant : nor did the English 
rank high in the Sullui's estimation for any thing but bravery. 
It mast be confessed that l^ppoo's conduct, after his capture 
of Mathews* army at Bednore, gave strength to the oppro- 
brious epitheta which enemies, little known to each other 
beyond the reach of their bayonets and guns, are too prone 
to reciprocate. 

Nor did Tippoo's behaviour to the Mangalore hostages, 
during the four months which he detained them, tend much 
to the redemption of his character. They were shamefully 
suljected to a variety of privations, hardships, and insults ; 
and on more than one cKxasion they even considered their 
lives in great danger. 

The Bombay government, at that day not very forward to 
bestow military pruse, gave Ensign Walker and his colleague, 
Lieutenant GilkenQet, the pay and allowances of captains, 
while in the hands of the enemy ; and '* Ibr their spirited 
and zealous conduct on this occasion, whereby they were 
exposed to great danger," presented each with a donation of 
2000 rupees. 

The peace of 178S between France and England led to 
the like in India. Govemm^its now turned their minds to 
corresponding pursuits, llie partiality of the Chinese for 
the furs of more northern latitudes gave rise to a hope^ on the 
part of the Bombay government, that our trade with them 
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miglit be advantageously extended by establUbing a military 
and commercial post on the north-west coast of America. 
Ensign Walker was selected to command the military port 
of the speculation. After exploring as &r north as 62", and 
remaining awhile at Nootka Sound, the enterprise was aban- 
doned ; and he rejoined the Grenadier battalion in garrison 
at Bombay. In 1788 be was promoted to a lieutenancy* 
having been an ensign since 1782. 

Tippoo's conduct to oar ally, the Rajali of Travancor^ in 
1 790, brought on bint another war with the En^ish ; who 
now, instead of having to fight Tippoo with all India, and 
indeed all the world, against them, hod the leading powers 
of India as allies, against Tippoo, single-handed. His pre- 
parations for this event of war could not be un(^»erved by 
us ; and we had accordingly provided for it, by armies newly 
organised and highly disciplined, — by replenished treasuries 
and restored credit, — and by having general officers of reput- 
ation of hb Majesty's service placed at the head of all the 
governments of India; whither six King's r^ments of foot 
had been recently sent, ia addition to twt^ and one of ca> 
valry, already there. 

Both belligerents had, indeed, been looking to, and pre- 
paring for war, ever since the peace of 1783; and had reci- 
procally felt each other's pulse intermediately. Tippoo bad 
calculated erroneously on his European and Indian sup- 
porters; and, perhaps, on our diplomatic skill, military 
potency, and forbearance in reference to our weak ally of 
Travancore : nor should we, perhaps, under other circum- 
stances, have resorted at once to arms, on Tij^KXt's aggression 
towards him, but have first tried what negotiation might 
effect in the wa^ of satis&cdoa and atonement, "nie detracted 
state of af&lrs in France, and the condition of our arras 
in India, as indicated in the preceding paragraph, pointed at 
the present as a favourable moment to strike a blow at Tippoo. 

Colonel Hartley, of his Majesty's 75th regiment, was se- 
lected to command the force equipped at Bombay for the 
relief of the Rajah of Travancore. No officer would'willingly 
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take the ficU from Bombfiy without the Grenadier battalion : 
Hartley knew it well, for he was bred^ in the East India 
Compan3r'8 army. Lieutenant Walker embarked with his 
battalion, and served in the lirst smart campaign. He was 
appointed Adjutant of the Line to the field force. 

The names of Indian places are uncouth to western eyes 
and ears. The battle of TiroOTanagary, and the escalade of 
Trincalore, one would not now venture to enounce to ears 
polite. But they have bad their day — the last of many a 
brave soldier. On those occasions Lieutenant Walker was 
appresenL 

In the campaign of 1791, the Governor and Commander- 
in-chief of Bombay, General Abercrombie, tn person, com- 
manded the field army. He ^pointed Lieutenant Walker 
to the adjutancy of the 10th Native Infiintry, with which he 
served in the campaign of 1792. This terminated in the 
treaty of peace dictated by Lord Comwailts before Serin- 
gapatam. This campaign exhibited the extraordinary event 
of the armies of the three presidencies, headed by their 
several Governors and Commanders-in-chief, Comwallis, 
Meadows, and Abercrombie, co-operating before the enemy's 
capital in Mysore. 

Lieutenant Walker resigned his adjutancy to rejoin bis 
old corps the Grenadier battalion; but was soon after ap> 
pointed Military Secretary to Colonel Dow, the commanding 
officer in Malabar. That officer relinquishing his command 
from ill health. Lieutenant Walker was appointed Quarter- 
master of Brigade. But his corps being required at the 
siege of Cochin, he resigned his situation on the staff to 
share in that service. Colonel Petrie then commanded the 
field division of the Bombay army, and Lieutenant Walker 
was made his Militaiy Secretary. 

About this period the supreme government deemed it ex- 
pedient to form a commission of three members for adminis- 
tering the a&irs of Malabar, which were found of an exceed- 
ingly difficult and delicate complexion. Lieutenant Walker 
was appointed assistant to the commusioners. The preseice 
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in Malabar of the CommandeF-in-cbief of the Bombay army, 
Oeneral James Stuart, was found necessary ; and he appointed 
Brevet Captain Walker his Military Secretary. This office 
he held, on most confidential terms, during the whole of that 
General's command of the army, whether in the field or at 
the presidency, where he was second in council. 

In 1797, Captain Walker was appointed Deputy Quarter- 
master General of the Bombay army, which gave him the 
official rank of Major. In the following year he obtained 
the office of Deputy Auditor-general ; and the Court of Di- 
rectors, as a mark of their sense of his services, nominated 
him to succeed to the office of Auditor-general, on the first 
vacancy. 

In 1799, war again broke out with Tippoo. Kotwithstand- 
ing the severity of the terms imposed on him by Lord Com- 
wallis, of the cession of half his territorial empire, and as 
much money as it was supposed he could collect in a country 
which had for years been the seat of war, and ravaged to the 
very gates of his capital by the most destructive of invaders, 
the Mabrattas; notwithstanding all these, Tippoo was found 
with bis remaining country so flourishing, his treasury so 
full, and his armies so numerous and good, as agmn to 
require the co-operation of all the disposable force of the 
three presidencies, with the Commanders-in-chief at the head 
of their respective armies. 

General Stuart appointed Major Walker to be Quarter- 
master General to the Bombay army in the field. He was at 
the battle of Seedaseer, the first conflict of the war ; and at 
the capture of Seringapatem, the last. This event terminated 
in the death of Tippoo, and in the transfer of all the re- 
sources of a potent empire from the sway of our most invete- 
rate foe to our own: — not, however, the uninterrupted sway; 
for it was a long while before such a grand commotion of all 
the warlike elements of India could be hushed to peace. 

The vast amount of wealth, in money and jewels, captured 
at Seringapatam, indicated the great resources of the Mysore 
country ; and the fact that on the day after its fall the £n- 
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glish had to bury upwards of ten thousand of those who so 
bravely defended it — and no unnecessary slaughter Dccurred 
— mEirked the fidelity of his soldiers to its late ruler. 

General Stuart returned to Europe in 1800. It was not 
likely that such a man as Major Walker would be allowed to 
remain in the ordinary exerdse of hb mere military fimctions. 
His situation in the Malabar commission had made him 
known to all the authorities in India. He collected and for- 
warded to Government very valuable political and statistical 
information connected with the important province of Malo^ 
bar, recently brought under our dominion, as part of Tip- 
poo's territorial cession. Some complicated and delicate 
affiiirs with the Rajah of Cochin required investiga^on and 
adjustment. The negotialions were intrusted to ISbjor 
Walker, and were completed to the satisfaction of the Gover- 
nor General. 

It may be in place, to mention here that, while serving as a 
member of the Malabar commission, he attracted the notice 
of that consummate statesman, Marquis Wellesley, then 
Governor General, who addressed General Stuart, lath 
February, 1800, in these terms: — " I request you will 
convey my thanks to Captain Walker for the supplementary 
Memoir on Malabar. I have received great satts&ction 
from his several able communications on that subject; and I 
entertun so high a sense of his talents, integrity, knowledge, 
and general character, thnt, after your departure from India, 
it would be very satjs&ctory to me if I could induce him to 
enter my femily. My intention is, to endeavour to select 
from the Presidencies of Fort St George and Bombay, officers 
of high character, qualified to give me information with regard 
to the local details of each Presidency. I found the greatest 
advantage^ nnder this plan, in the assistance of Major Beat- 
son previously to the late war ; and I am satisfied that Cap- 
tain Walker's services might be employed with great public 
benefit in my bmily." 

At the request of Sir Arthur Wellesley, Major Walker 
was nominated to attend the commanding officer in Mysore 
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and Malabar, to assist him in the campaign of 1800 with 
such local information as he had acquired. On the comple- 
tion of this active service, chiefly against rebellious chiefimns, 
as' we termed them, Major Walker received the thanks of 
Oovernment ; and again, on the dissolution of the Malabar 
commission, of which he had been some time a member. 

These events bring us to the early part of the year 1800. 
About this time terminated the series of services in which 
Major Walker, in almost every grade end office in the army, 
regimental and staff, and in various civil situaUons, had been 
employed in the soutbeni portions of our Indian empire — 
Malabar, Cananaraj Mysore, and Ceylon. 

The attention of the govemmeot of Bombay had long 
been directed to the fine provinces of Guzerat They had, 
under the military dominion of the Gaikawar family, one of 
the great feudatories of the Mahratia empire, become the 
region of misrule in almost every possible form. Instead of 
being the granary of Western India, a mine of commercial 
wealth to us and to all around, and the abode of peace, 
plenty, and happiness, Guzerat had sunk into poverty, debt, 
dependence, degradation, intestine tumult and anarchy, to 
an extent scarcely imaginable, and utterly insupportable. 

Some of the leading parties in the Gaikawar state looked 
to the English with a hopeful eye for the removal of the 
horrors of their condition. Others, interested in the con- 
tinuance of their rapine, as earnestly desired our absence : 
foreseeing, in our ascendancy, the end of theirs. Interference 
among such discordant interests was a measure of extra- 
ordinary delicacy and difficulty. Existing treades gave us 
certain, rights and privileges in Guzerat; but, uninvited, direct 
interpositioii was not among them. In India, of all countries, 
negotiaUon, unbacked by the potencies of military logic, 
proceeds very languidly ; and of all the states of India, 
Guzerat was, at this time, the least likely to be pacified and 
tranquillised through any imaginable exertion of mere diplo- 
macy. The desperate condition of the ruling family, from 
disunion among its members, and imbecility in its head (for 
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although the elder brother was now on the dirone, three of 
his brethren had contrived to seat themselves there before 
him,) from mudnous troops, rebellious subjects, an exhausted 
treasury, overwhelming debts, and all the co-effi<dents that 
mark the decline of states, and desolation of the people 
afforded an opportuni^ for our welcome «id invited appear- 
ance, in force, in support of the threatened and tottering 
government of GuzeraU 

Although Major Walker's services bod hitherto been 
wholly confined to the southern portions of our Indian empire, 
he was now selected to conduct the n^^tiations, taid to com- 
mand the troops to give them weight, in view to the esta- 
blishment of our salutary influence in that interesting region, 
beyond the most northern boundary of our government in 
Western India. 

. We will endeavour, in a few lines, to give an idea of the 
country now about to become the scene of the most important 
services rendered by Major Walker to his employers, his 
country, and humanity. It has fallen to the lot of few men 
to e^t greater. 

Guzerat is known as one of the great states of the ano- 
malous empire of the Mabrattas : it lies between the 20th and 
21th degrees of north latitude. The gulf of Cutch and the 
Pudder river chiefly mark its nortb-westem boutklary ; and 
the gulf of Cambay and the river Nerbudda the south-eastern. 
South-westward is the sea ; north-eastward, Malwa and Kan- 
deesh. North-east and south-west, its length may be estimated 
at about 400 miles, by less than 200 in average breadth. Its 
population has been somewhat roughly and vaguely reckoned 
between six and seven millions ; probably over-rated, in the 
proportion of one Mahomedan to ten Hindoos. Its capa- 
bilities of export in cotton, grain, butter, and other prime 
articles, are prodigious. In its best days, between forty and 
sixty years ago, the Oaikswar could bring uito the iield from 
sixty to seventy thousand horse ; and it is the boast of the 
family, heretofore renowned for miliUry prowess, that its 
territories have never been conquered. The eastern parts are 
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hWly, and the immemorial resort and abode of manj lawless 
tribes of piuaderars. They an fully persuaded that the low 
ftrtlle lands were and are the property of their fin^&thera 
ftad themselves, and they act fully on such persuasion — 

■ ■ " OB the good crid plin, 
Hut the; m*f tslte wbo haTc the power, 
And they may keep who can." 

The low regions near the sea have been equally notorious 
for piracy, trom times long anterior to the invasion of Alex- 
ander, as noted by Arrian and Nearchus, to the present, or 
nearly : for the English, within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, as fiir as relates to the practice of their piratical habits, 
have almost, perhaps wholly, annihilated them, root and 
branch. 

Few countries in the world have a greater variety of in- 
habitants than Gnzerat. The bases of its population are, as 
has been noticed, Hindoos. Of these the military tribes 
abotind ; but it has been also the favourite abode of brabmas 
and merchants. Splendid temples, rich endowments, and 
superstitious legends, mark it as the seat of priestn and priest- 
craft. Schismatics also are very numerous : no part of India 
abounds more in Jainas and Budhists. The Mahomedans 
have heretofore had considerable, at times (of Akber and 
Aurengzeb) almost paramount, influence in Cruzerat Several 
independent states arose and became established there out of 
the conquests and decline of the imperial house of Timour, 
and still retain some show of power ; little consonant, how- 
ever, with the fine cities which flourished in the days of their 
prosperity ; still magnificent in their decay. The sect of 
Parsee consider Guzerat as their home : perhaps 30,000 
of that fine race may be found there. This is said to be 
one of the roost priest-ridden sects in India ; and, strange 
to tell, the laity are wealthy, and the priesthood not. But 
the feet is, that it is the Parsee women over whom the 
priests have so much influence. The men, the higher classes, 
are siud-to be rather philosophic in matters of reli^on ; the 
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women are, assuredly, among the most chaste in llie world. 
Many thousands of Arabs and Hubsbees (tite latter are nativeB 
of Habesb, or Abyssinia,) were found in the armies of the 
chieflains of Ouzerat, and were among the most turbulent 
and troublesome of iu discordant elements. 

The early part of Major Walker's negotiations in the 
Gaikawar states had for their objects, the reconcilement of 
estranged and hostile members of the ruling funily; the pay- 
ment of the arrears, and the dismissal of the lawless soldiery;, 
the aiTangement and collection of the dilapidated, and almost 
unproductive, revenues ; the reduction of the overwhelming 
debt of the state ; the re-organisatlm of the nearly inoperative 
courts, judicial and civil ; and various other points essential to 
the restoration to tranquillity of an unhappy country, sunk in 
the combined results of all these, and many other co-existing 
abuses. 

Effecting these, or any of these reforms, was necessarily in 
direct oppostUon to the views and interests of those numerous 
and influential parties, including the soldiery, who hud created 
the abuses and would benefit by their continuance; and every, 
art that accomplished intriguers could bring Into ingenious 
operation at Baroda, the seat of government, and the usual 
r^idence of the court and head pf the state, was to be early 
combated and frustrated. 

Major "Walker's opponents did not rely solely on their 
talent for nc^tiation and intrigue : if they had, they might in 
the end, perhaps, have been counterplotted. But by adding 
violence to their efforts, they warranted the application on our 
part of the means that, as before hinted, tend materially to 
thwart intrigue^ and to strengthen and abridge negotiation. 
The chief of Kurrie openly rebelled against the state. It be- 
came necessary to make a military demonstration,' and Major 
Walker took the field with a considerable detachment, and 
the Onikawar troops joined him. Pending some negotiations, 
the rebels, augmented to the estimated number of 25,000, made 
a fdrious and rather unexpected attack on our detachment 
We were not, however, in military parlance, taken by surprise ; 
n 2 
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the conflict was sharp, and the rd>els were repulsed with great 
loss. On our part the loss was severe ; for, though uncom- 
biaed with the strict discipline of our troops, the individual 
bravery of the native soldiery is admirable. It became neces- 
sary for us to remain on the defensive until the arrival of re- 
inforcements from Sural, Bombay, and Goa; which arrived 
with most extraordinary and unlocked for celerity, lie 
strong fort of Kurrie was beleaguered, breached, and carried 
by assault. 

On this occasion Major Walker received the dianks of the 
government and -Commander-in-chief of Bombay, and of the 
Governor- General, Marquis Wellesley, who conveyed his 
" thanks to Major Walker for the judgment and address 
which he manifested in the -conduct of the negotiations, and 
for the distinguished exertions of military talent in the conflict 
in which he was unavoidably engaged with the rebels." 

Colonel Sir William Clarke, of his Majesty's 66th regi- 
ment, who was then our political resident at Goa, proceeded 
himself with the .reinforcement from that city. Sir William 
was a good soldier, and witnessed with admiration the military 
talent of his colleague Walker. He wrote to the Bombay 
government in these terms, in Hay, 1802: — " The judg- 
ment I formed soon, after -tnyarnvol here enables me to assure 
yoU) Honourable Sir,ithatt in my humble opinion, the com- 
plete success of our annson the SOth April is not more 
likely to convey a sense of British superiority to the minds of 
the inhabitants of Guzerat, than are the steady countenance 
and deportment sustained by Major Walker from the moment 
he was attacked on the 17th of March till Teinfor cements 
arrived, and the judgment displayed by him in the advan- 
tageous position he took .up on that day and maintained after- 
wards, and the resources for opposition and defence which his 
mind daily suggested, and wiiich his detachment cheerfully 
executed tinder peculiar circumstances of difficultyand danger." 

These events tended to the establbhment of our influence 
in Guzerat, on which the comfort and safety, if not the sal- 
vRtioili.pf the ruliiWff^iniJy hinge^. Major Walker .was .now 
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(June, 1802) appointed " Polidcol Resident at the court of his 
HighnesH the Gaikawar Rajah." He succeeded in establish- 
ing a Gubsidiary British force at the coital, Baroda. But 
such was the tenacity with wliich the misgOTeraing soldiery 
retained their power, that it became necessary actually to be- 
siege and bombard the capital before they, including nuire 
especially the Arabs, could be expelled. 

Comparative tranquillity was thus restored to Guzerat. 
Territorial cession was made to the English, in view to se- 
cure n certain source of payment of the subsidy for our troops, 
now permanently stationed there. The Peshwa and Sindia pos- 
sessed very annoying rights in Guzerat, — extending to an ad- 
mixture of authority with local participations of revenue in 
some, and almost a paramount authority in other portims of 
the Gaikawar States, — in all cases perplexingly undefined. It 
became expedient to put an end to such conflicting and embar- 
rassing intermixture of political and fiscal powers, which had 
long proved the source of much disagreement and disorder in 
other parts of the Mahratta dominions ; nor, indeed, had we 
been able efiectually to free our own from the relics of such 
unpleasant counter- ope ration. 

This was now elFected, partly by negotiation and cession to 
us and to the Gaikawar, it^ith or without compensation ; and 
(as political events in 180S-4 led to hostilities) finally by con- 
quest from the interposing parties. Of the revenue of these 
ceded and conquered districts, including those called the 
Paunch Mahl, and the city and pergunnah of Baroach, Major 
Walker was charged with the collection^ as well as with 
their general management. 

The delicacy and difficulty of effecting a permanent settle- 
ment of such conflicting interests, can be appreciated only by 
those who have the opportunity of witnessing their commence- 
ment, progress, and outworking. It may suffice here to ob- 
serve, that Major Walker's very successful arrangement of all 
the points in question were fully approved by his immediate 
and remote superiors ; viz. the Bombay government, the so- 
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preme goTernment of India, and the honoDrable the Court of 
Directors io England. 

Our saiutary influence in Guzerat being now fairly esta- 
blished, the usual effects, peace and prosperity, followed in 
its train. The burdensome and mutinous soldiery were paid 
off and dismissed, — only a force necessary for the safety and 
honour of the country and its government tieing retained; 
the ruling family were to a certain degree reconciled i— fully, 
was found to be impossible; agriculture and commerce were 
extended ; the surprisingly increased revenues were put in 
course of collection without the presence of itinerant armies, a 
thing long unwitnessed ; and the collected revenue found its 
way into the treasury of the state, as rare an event; the debts 
of the government were ascertained and fixed, and put in a 
train of liquidation. To effect this, it became necessary for 
the English government to become security to the native 
bankers for large advances on ihe mortgaged revenues; for the 
immediate pecuniary means and the credit of the Gaikawar 
state were equally at the lowest possible ebb. 

All these combined points gave us a right to Interfere for a 
while in the superintendence of the collection of the territorial 
and commercial revenues ; and their increasing produce under 
such mitigated control was a theme of general surprise. But, 
in truth, the productive fertility of this favoured region is sur- 
passing, and was never before fairly developed. 

These ameliorations led, in 1805, to a general defensive 
treaty of alliance between the Gaikawar and the English, 
negotiated by Majrr Walker. It received the unqualified 
approbation of his employers. That of the supreme govern- 
ment was thus expressed by the Governor-General in council 
to the Governor of Bombay, under date of 18th March, 1806 : 
~- " We concur entirely in the sentiments which tlie honour- 
able the Governor has expressed of the merit of Major Walker; 
and we request that you will signify to that officer our dis- 
tinguished approbation of the zeal, ability, and judgment 
manifested by him during the whole course of the arduous 
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negoUation wbidi has termin^ed in the late important and 
ndvaotageous arrangements with the Gaikswar state." 

Tranquillity mu not yet, however, completdy restored 
througbout the dooiinions of the Oaikawar. Several of die 
rajahs, or military chieftaiiu, in the important diviiion or 
province of Kattywar, comprising a great part of the south- 
west or peninsular portion, formed by the gulfs of Cambay 
and Cutcb and the Sea, still retained some of the dismissed 
discontented bands of soldiery, and, perhaps unsoftened, some 
of the original elements of the national disorder and de- 
rangement Its remoteness Jrom the seat of government, 
and the high military pride of its turiwlent, unyielding, petty 
chieftains, rendered especial negotiation, backed by the pre* 
sence of a military force, a necessary resorL 

In 1807, Major Wdker received instrHctioni to proceed 
into Kattywar in e civil and military capacity. His iaatmo- 
tione were thus prefiiced; — " As no officer on this estaUidi- 
ment equally unites with yourself the essential qualificatitms 
of the requisite information and local influence for the purpose 
of conducting the objects of the projected expec^ttion ioto 
Kattywar to their desired issue, the honourable the Governor 
in Council is pleased to vest the command of the dctaclunent 
to be employed on this especial service in you." 

Such semi-independent military chiets as have been above 
alluded too deem it dert^tory from their honour and dig- 
nity to surrender any point without some show of oppoMtion. 
Fighting a regular or irregular battle with the moveable 
columns which accompany the state collectors of the reveon^ 
was no unusual event among Mahrattos before payment of 
the usual demand : the existing weakness or emtmrassments 
of the state, and the comparative reverse of these predicaments 
on the part of the feudatories, was the cximmon colcubtioa as 
to payment or refusal. 

On this occasion it was found necessary, among other nili- 

tary operations, to besiege, bombard, and breach the strong 

fortress of Kundoma Kanaka, b^ra the province of Kat^wu 

could be brought into the reguhir pacific current of events 
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now spreading itself over the fertUUed territories of the Gaika- 
war. The Governor of Bombay, the Cotninaader-in-chief, 
and the Grovernor-Geoeral conveyed " their thanks to Major 
Walker, and their approbation of tlie judicious mode of attack 
on Kundorna Ranaka, and the spirit, vigour, and effect with 
which it was conducted." 

It was in the course of this expedition into Kattywar that 
Major Walker found himself in a situation enabling him to 
press, with an effect thentoftn^ unattainable, the abolition of 
female infanticide; an object of great solicitude to himself, 
and, as is weli known, of his excellent and amiable friend, 
Jonathan Duncan, the Governor of Bombay. It was known 
to have prevailed iimnemorially among the Jahrejah Rajpoots 
of Kattywar. Major Walker lent himself to this measure 
with all the zeal and cordiality of his eminently humane nature ; 
and he succeeded beyond the expectation of any who at all 
knew tlie character and feeling of the parties with whom he 
had to negotiate. 

Of all the results of his forty years' services and labours in 
India, and for his a>untry, this, the abolition of in&nticide, 
was the one which clung the closest to his heart. His military 
achievements, his civil successes, shrunk to nothing In hb just 
estimation compared with this greater triumph of humanity. 
As this subject has already been brought before the public in 
a quarto and an octavo volume, we shall notice it here no 
farther than to observe, that his negotiations, correspondence, 
liistortcal collections, and exertions on tiiis matter alone, ap- 
pear sufficient to have fully occupied the time and att^idon 
of an ordinary man- 
But although we deem what has been already published 
on Hindoo infanticide sufBcient to mark the humanity of 
Walker's character on that subject, we are induced to give 
the following extract ii-om a letter of one who knew him most 
intimately, not only as a fellow labourer in his political and 
military career, but in private life as a confidential friend and 
member of his family. It is from his suitable successor as 
Political Resident in Guzerat. — " It will be a mehmcboly 
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pleasure to me to render you informatioD on promineDt events 
which occurred during the many years I had the good fortune 
to be a member of the &mily of our most valued friend at 
Baroda. You will, I am sure, agree with me in opinion 
as to the exalted worth of a man who, highly appredated as 
he may have been, was inferior to none of those eminent 
persons who have so well merited the honours and stations 
bestowed on them. Of his enthusiastic devotion to the in- 
terests of the East India Company and his indefatigable 
industry, the high integrity of his character and firmness of 
purpose, I need say nothing to you, whom, from early days, 
I know to have been his esteemed friend. But even to you I 
cannot withhold the remark, that an anxious, unceasing desire 
of promoting the happiness, and bettering the condition, of 
all who fell under the influence of his authority, was a pre- 
dominant passion of his life. Its whole tenour was based on the 
principles of the purest philanthropy. Such a man, I need 
not add, was honoured and beloved ; and his name, to the 
hour of my quitdng Guzerat, many years after that populous 
province had lost the benefit of his presence, was uttered by 
all with feelings of deep veneration for his virtues." 

This leads us to a transient notice of what an industrious 
and zealous man can effect. We have seen that while em- 
ployed in Malabar, — fully, as one witnessing his avocations 
would have thought, — he found time to collect and arrange 
very voluminous reports connected with every department of 
the government of that interesting and important region, then 
newly brought under our dominion, and very little known to 
ua. These reports the Governor-General and the govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay deemed highly valuable, as 
furnishing the bases of the future and permanent rule of our 
new Bcqubitions. So, while similarly employed in Guzerat, 
his similar collections and arrangement of information, and 
his reports thereon, on every subject connected with the im- 
provement of its condition, were similarly appreciated by bis 
immediate and distant superiors. 

It may not be out of place here to remark, that a history of 
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Ouaerat wonid famish bb interestiDg a volume as any that 
could be produced on East Indian afikirs. It would afibrd 
ample scope for the exertion of talent on alntoBt every inviting 
tc^ic of Oriental literature and research. Whenever such a 
work may be contemplated. Major Walker's extended reports 
and correspondence, on nearly all those topics, would fumi^ 
abundant materials for the finishing hood of the historian, 
l^ese reports are) it is believed, accessible. Major Walker's 
private collectiiMis &re also very great. Had time and leisure 
permitted him to arrange them, the becoming reserve and 
diffidence of his nature might have yielded to the solidtations 
of his literary friends, as to their committal to the press. 

Such unceasing intertropical exertions of mind aod body 
as we have seen Major Walker engaged in, from 1783 to 
1808, produced their usual e^cts. Equanimity and tem- 
perance contributed, no doubt, to ward off Uieir earlier se- 
verity; but they now told, in language too plain, that the 
period of repose was imperatively present. His departure 
from Ouzerat was, however, in conformity to the cKpressed 
wishes both of the government of Bombay and of the Gaik- 
awar, postponed as long as possible — his medical friends 
thought too long. 

Towards the end of 1808 Major Walker gained rank, and 
applied for a furlough to Europe. On this occasion the fol- 
lowing general order was issued to the Bombay army, I9th 
January, 1809: — 

*' The Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to 
permit Lieutenant-Colonel A. Walker, of the 1st regiment of 
NaUve Infantry, to proceed to England, with the option of 
returning to or retiring from the service at the expiration of 
his furlough. In thus aniioundng the departure of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Walker, the Governor in Council discliarges 
one of the most gratifying obligations of his public duty in 
recording, in concurrence with the sentiments of the com- 
manding officer of the forces, his unreserved testimony to the 
distinguished merits of an officer, whose progress throughout 
the service has uniformly reflected the highest credit on the 
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profession of which he has proved himself so respecuble a 
member. The chancter of Lieutenant-Colonel Wfdker first 
attracted the notice of this GoTernment in the confidential 
situation which he held of Secretar; to Lieutenant-General 
Stuart, as Commander-in-chief of the forces under this pre- 
sidency; and who having, moreover, appointed him to the 
office of Deputy Quaster-master General, in January, 1 799, 
tfie Lieutenant- Colonel accompanied that experienced officer 
in charge of the arduous duties of Qoarter-master General to 
the Bombay army that co-<^rated in the reduction of the 
fortress of Seringapatam in the memorable campaign of that 
year. The selection of the Lieutenant-Colonel to fill even- 
tually the appointment of assistant to the Auditor*GeDeral 
having been communicated to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, they were pleased, iu 1801, to direct that he should 
succeed to the responsible situation of Auditoi^General to this 
presidency. The several occasions, however, which the ad- 
ministration of this presidency has hod to avail itself of the 
experienced talents and acquirements of that officer, have in- 
terrupted his succession to the principal charge of either of 
the two above-mentioned offices, in the immediate line of his 
profession, — in view to wtiich be had thus successively been 
selected, — and in both of which he was eminently quidified 
to promote the public service. Having accompanied the 
Committee of Government • that proceeded to Malabar in 
1797, the knowledge which Colonel Walker thence acquired 
of the slate of affairs in that province, joined to his con- 
ciliatory character, led to his being nominated a member of 
the commission that was formed for regulating the aBairs of 
Malabar, at a crisis which demanded the selection of servants 
of approved judgment and talents. On the abolition of the 
commission, Lteutmant-ColonelWalker would have succeeded 
to the ofGce of Auditor- General, pursuant to his nomination 
by the Honourable Court, had not the course of events called 
for the exercise of his tried abiliUes in promotmg the national 
interests in a more active and delicate scene of operation. 
* Tha Oovcmor, DunciD, and the Coromioder-in-cbief, G«twral Stuart. 
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The Baroda state having solicited the interposition of the 
Honourable Company's favour and authority in extricating 
that government from the various difficulties and distresses 
under which it then laboured, this officer proceeded to the 
northward in 1602 ; and, in the short warfare which ensued^ 
Lieutenant- Colonel Walker's services attracted the thanks of 
His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General In 
Council, ' for the Judgment and address which he manifested 
in the conduct of the negotiations with the minister Rouba, 
and for Major Walker's distinguished exertion of military 
talents in the contest in which he was imavoidably engaged 
with the superior force of MaUiar Rao Gaikawar.' — Having 
successively engaged in the reduction of the active and dan- 
gerous opposition that immediately distracted the Gaikawar 
state, the attention of LieutenanUColonel Walker has for these 
last seven years been sedulously devoted, in his capacity of 
Resident at Baroda, in co-operaUng with the administration 
of the Gaikawar government towards a restoration of its 
affairs : after the attainment of which important object, he^ is 
now returning to his native country, with the regret of his 
own government at the loss of his able assistance, with the 
distinguished approbation of the Governor- General of India 
for the eminent services he has rendered, and the general 
good wishes of the sovereign and subjects in the country of 
the Honourable Company's ally, at the court of which he 
had thus long and usefully resided." 

Early in 1809 Lienten ant- Colonel Walker embarked at 
Bombay for England. The ship had not cleared the harbour 
when he received a letter from the Goveiiior-General, Lord 
Minto, expressive of his wish that he would not quit India. It 
had become known to his lordship, and others, that some in- 
flammable materials were likely soon to explode to the north- 
ward of Guzerat ; and it was not probable thnt the turbulent 
spirits in the contiguous pai-ts of that province, so recently re- 
duced to quietness, could so remain, when an inviting move< 
ment in their neighbourhood told them " there were dangers 
to dare and spoil to be won." The absence of the head and 
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hand that had suppressed and kept down these high minds was 
qntckly felL Colonel Walker's ship touched at Point de 
Galle (his immediate impulse of quitting the ship on the 
receipt of Lord Minto's letter was found impracticable) ; and 
other letters reached him there from His Excellency, which 
determined him to return at all hazards, and in defiance of all 
medical opinion and advice. The repose of a fortnight on 
ship>board, with the salubrioas change to sea air, had pro- 
duced their usual effects ; and Colonel Walker found his 
health so much amended as to warrant a hope that he might 
still withstand, for another year, the trying climate of Guzerat. 

He returned forthwith to Bombay, and thence soon pro- 
ceeded to the scene of his late successful exertimis. Futteh 
Sing, the enterprising ruler of Cutcb, had threatened the in- 
vasion of Guzerat. This had caused Lord Mtnto's letters ; 
and, we believe, before Colonel Walker could return thither 
the threats had been executed, with their expected results, 
die uprising of the Kattywarry chiefs of the Gwkawar state. 
An immediate demonstration of force was necessary; and 
Colonel Walker again entered Kattywar at the head of a 
detachment stronger than had before acted in that quarter, 
where he was joined as before by the anny of the Gaikawar. 
Among other operations, the detachment besieged and took 
the fort of Kandodfaer, in June. The strong fort of Mallia, of 
high reputation among the military of Guzerat, and neighbour- 
ing nations, upheld its character. It became necessary to 
breach it. lliis operation being sufficiently effected, it still 
refused to yield ; and was carried by assault on the 7th of July, 
after a very vigorous resistance. The fortress was razed. 

These brilliant operations had the usual effi»;t ofabrid^ng 
and smoothing the progress of negotiation; and the pressing 
and delicate afiairs with the government of Cutch were 
brought to a favourable conclusion. The piratical states and 
parties of that neighbourhood were also at this time favourably 
and finally arranged; the strong piratical hold of Positm 
having surrendered to our detachment. 

On these satisfactory events various encomiums were passed 
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on Colonel Walker aiitl fais gallant band : from these we 
select the following : — The Commander-in-chief of the Bom- 
bay army expressed the " highest satisfection, nnd con- 
gratulated the army on an achievement so distinguished by 
judgment, decision, zeal, and uitrepidity.; and so highly 
creditable to the troops engaged. The Commander-in-chief 
begs to distribute his praise and gratitude to Lieutenant* 
Colonel Walker, Major Mahoney, and the officers and men, 
for their spirited, gallant, and energetic conduct in this ardu- 
ous enterprise." The Bombay government thus concluded 
its gener^ order to the army. 

" In thus narrating the circumstances that attended the re- 
duction of die Fort of Mgllia, the Governor in Council affords 
the most satisfactory testimony to the able disposition that had 
been planned by that judicious and experienced officer, Lieu- 
tenantnCoLonel Walker; and to the vigour, promptitude, and 
bravery by which that plan was carried into effect by the 
galUnt detachment under that officer's command, which bos 
added another conspicuous exploit to those which have already 
distinguished the zeal and intrepidity of the Bombay army." 

Having accomplished oil the objects for which government 
bad so pressingly desired his return. Colonel Walker again 
obtained leave to quit India. On this occasion the following 
general order was issued to the army : — 

" Bombay Castle, 23d Jan. 1810. The Hononrable the 
Governor in Council is pleased to permit Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker to proceed to England, with the option of retiring 
from, or returning to, the service. The sentiments of Govern- 
ment on the high professional character and distinguished 
merits of Lieutenant-Colonel Walker were expressed in the 
orders dated I9lh January, 1809, on the occasion of that 
officer's former embarkation for Europe. Ilie communication 
of the wishes of the Right Honourable tlie Governor- General 
that the residence of Colonel Walker in this country might 
be prolonged, for the purpose of carrying into effect an ar- 
rangement of great political importance, determined the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel to return to his station, and to resume the 
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functions of his office. Having immediately entered upon llie 
delicate duties committed to his able management, the progress 
of his negotiations, and the success of his measures, have been 
marked by that judgment ability, and address, of which be has 
afforded so many decided proofs ; at the same time that the re- 
pntation of the British arms has been maintained and extended 
under bis approved military talents and skill, in a d^ree 
that has already attracted the distinguished approbation of the 
Right Honourable the Govern or- General. The Governw in 
Coancil therefore, in announcing Lieutenant-Colonel Walker's 
ultimate return to his native country, embraces the opportunity 
of renewing the expression of the obligations of the Govern* 
ment for the important services which have already received 
its cordial and unqualified testimtmy, and which have been 
enhanced by the eminent and substantial benefits that this pre- 
■idency has derived from his protracted residence in India." 

The year 1831 deprived England of many of its illustrious 
sons — of more than usually fell in that brief period. Tlie 
demands on our pages are commensurobly great. The period 
of Colonel Walker's brilliant services had now arrived ; and 
we feel called on to hasten this slight memoir to its conclusion. 
We have already given, on two or diree occasions, the enco- 
miastic records which his immediate employers in India saw 
fit to make in reference to bis services. It could not be 
otherwise than gratifying to us, and to his numerous friends, 
were we to give, in this place, more of such honourable tes- 
dmonials. We have before as upwards of three-score general 
orders by Governors of India and by Commanders-in-chief 
of the armies, and minutes of Council by tlie different Govern- 
ments of India, and extracts from the consultations of the 
Court of Directors in England, of a like tendency, — all ex- 
pressive uf gratitude and odnilration of hb talents, zeal, 
courage, assiduity, (uid success. The temptation to lay many 
of these before our readers is great; but we must refrain. 

On quitting India, Colonel Walker could not but see tliat 
a perseverance in the measures and system by which he hod 
restored peace, plenty, credit, and confidence throughout a 
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state in which the direct reverse of ail those blessings had 
long reigned triumphant, was essential to their continuance; 
and he could not but feel that the superintendence of one 
well trained in his school was almost as essential to such per- 
severance. In his early service in Guzerat, he had, out of 
esteem for hb respected parents, taken by the hand a very 
young man. Perhaps the situation — the usually idle one — 
of aide-de-camp may have been given him: but Walker's 
atdes-de^amp were not suffered to be idle — all in his family 
must work ; and in this young gentleman he found an able 
and willing workman. He deserved, and won, the confidence 
and esteem of his superior, and became his political assbtant, 
confidential friend, and ardent co-operator in all his plans- 
The civil governors of India have seen with much dissatis- 
faction the increased employment of military officers in the 
departments of diplomacy and revenue. In theory their view 
is just. The Court of Directors have had, and have, the like 
feeling. But 'all have been compelled to approve of many 
practical deviations from such theory. The native govern- 
ments of India are all essentially military. With Hindoos, 
none but the military tribe can furnish sovereigns. It is cer- 
tun that the East India Company's civil servants do not, 
beyond the necessary and admitted equal influence of talents 
and morals, carry, in pressing times, a like weight at native 
courts OS military ambassadors. In delicate times it has been 
found expedient to fill all the governments of India with 
soldiers. The commencement of this alteration was in 1 788-9, 
when Generals Lord Comwnllis, Sir William Medows, and 
Sir Robert Abercrombie, were the Governors and Com- 
manders-in-Chief respectively of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. The humbling and subjugation of Tippoo, and the 
eventual annexation, of the power of his realm to our own, 
were the consequences. ILord Harris, Sir Thomas Monro, 
Sir John Malcolm, and other distinguished general officers, 
have succeeded to those chairs. In the line of diplomacy, the 
Duke of Wellington, Generab Palmer and Sir David Ochter- 
lony, G. C.B., Sir Barry Close, Colonel Wilks, and other 
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soldiers, have been eminently successful at the durbars of the 
native princes. Still the feeling of cfdaitt arma prevails, and 
very properly. In addition to tliis, Colonel Walker had to 
combat the non-acquisition of rank on the part of the gentleman 
whom he desired should continue, as principal, what he had 
helped to establish, as assistant. The Bombay Government 
well knew that no friend or even brother of Walker's would 
be recommended by him for any office for which a more fit 
man could be found. In this case, moreover, the officer be- 
longed to a different establishment ; and that the most remote, 
as to distance, politics, language, and every point, ^ a lieu- 
tenant in the Madras army. 

The recommendation was strenuously resisted on a variety 
of reasonable grounds by both the Bombay and the Supreme 
Governments, in whom the appointment rested, and by the 
Court of Directors, as to its confirmation. But when Colonel 
Walker saw a point clearly, he outworked it steadily ; and all 
parties at length saw it also, and yielded to his reiterated 
recommendation. It was !n favour of Lieutenant James Car- 
nac, who was appointed to the important situation of " Politi- 
cal Residentat the Court of his Highness theGaikawar Rajah." 
It may not be superfluous, perhaps, to some of our readers to 
be informed, that the office of political resident on the part 
of the East India Company is equivalent to that of ambassador 
from a crowned head. The result proved the wisdom that 
bad prompted the recommendation ; and Major Camac is now 
one of the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Colonel Walker we have brought to England in 1810. In 
1812 he retired from the service, and fixed himself in his 
native country, where he lived most happily in the bosom of 
his amiable family, attending with ardour to the varied pur- 
suits of agriculture, and the improvement of his estates. In 
1822 he was called from this retirement to the government of 
Sl Helena, with the rank of Brigadier- General. We can 
only notice, that in this limited boundary his active mind was 
most usefully employed. He improved the agriculture and 
horticulture of the island by the establish! 
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gardening societies, to which he delivered lectures, — Its montls 
by the foundation of schools and libraries, and the suppression 
or mitigaUon of all that trenched on the decencies, comforts, 
and happiness of his few thousands of subjects ; — he intro- 
duced silk-worms, and gave a stimulus to their views of ex- 
port, &c. &C. 

In this confined sphere of usefulness, he was struck with 
apoplexy while at the council-board; from the effects of which 
be never fiilly recovered. He died at the age of about 66, at 
bis beloved home — Bowland, by Edinburgh — on the 5th of 
March, 1831, leaving a widow and two sons. 

He who traces this brief memoir — brief in reference to 
copionsness of materials and attracUon of subject — enjoyed 
for nearly half a century the acquaintance and friendship of 
this excellent man : during more than half that period few 
months elapsed without the confidential interchange of an 
epistolary sheet or two. He hoped that some literary friend 
woald compose a more suitable mem<Mr, to take its station 
immediately beside that of his countryman, Sir Thomas 
Munro ; to whom, in zeal, talent, industry, worth, and suc- 
cess. General Walker bore a near resemblance : but not 
learning that such a memoir is to be looked for, this poor one 
is thus substituted. The writer deems it one of the most 
honourable points of hb (not nnhonoured) life, to have been 
uninterruptedly for such a time the acquaintance, the intimate, 
the confidential fnoid of such a mtui as Alexander Walker. 
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No. IV. 
ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON, ESQ. 

'* The death of a comic actor," justly observes the clever 
writer of a very eDtertaioing dta\y paper *, " is felt more than 
than that of a tragedian. He has sjrmpathised more with 
us in our every-day feelings, and has given as more amuse- 
ment. Death, with a tragedian, seems all in the way of busi- 
ness. Tragedians have been dying all their lives. They are 
a ' grave' people. But it seems a hard thing upon the comic 
actor to quench his airiness and vivacity — to stop him in his 
happy career — to make us think of him, on the sudden, with 
solemnity — and to miss him for ever. We could have ' bet- 
ter spared a better man.' It is something like losing a merry 
child. We have not got used to the gravity." 

Robert William Elltston was bom April 7. 1 77*, in Orange 
Street, Bloomsbury. His &ther, a watchmaker, was the 
youngest son of an eminent farmer at GJdgrave, near Orford, 
in Suffolk, and brother to the Reverend William Elliston, D. D. 
Master of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 

At nine years of age young Elliston was placed at St. 
Paul's school ; and as he was accustomed to visit his uncle 
Dr. Boston at Cambridge, during the vacations, he appeared 
to have before him prospects in the University, and also, 
should he think fit to enter the clerical profession, in the 
Church. It b said that his ambition for scenic celebrity was 
first excited by the applause he received at the school Speeches 
in 1790, on delivering an English thesis, the subject of which 
was, '* Nemo confidat nimium secundis." He is remembered, 
about the same period, to have represented Pierre, in " Venice 
Preserved," at some private performances at the Lyceum; and 

• Tlw Tuller. 
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he shortly efter abruptly quitted school (at the time he was 
the fourth boy) without the knowledge of bis friends. 

He wandered to Bath, where, to procure ibe temporary 
means of subsistence, he engaged himself as clerk in a lottery 
office, and remained in that capacity fbr a few weeks, until he 
found an opportunity of making his theatrical essay, which 
was in the hutuble part of Tressel, in " Richard Uie Third," 
April 21. 1791. Although this performance was very suc- 
cessful, the manager was not able to oSer him a permanent 
engagement ; he obtained, however, from Mr. Wallis, the 
btber of Mrs. Campbell, a letter of recommendation to Tate 
Wilkinson, at York, who immediately engaged him. The 
principal characters in Wilkinson's company being entirely 
pre-occupied, the truant in a short time became weary of his 
situation, and wrote to his uncle a letter supplicating for for- 
giveness. He was allowed to return to his family, but could 
not be persuaded to relinqubh his taste for the stage. In 1 793 
he appeared a second time at Bath, in the character of Romeo: 
and during the season he continued to play a variety of cha- 
racters in tragedy, comedy, opera, or pantomime. 

As his occupation in life appeared now to be decisively 
adopted, another uncle, the late Professor Martyn, had the 
kindness to use his exertions to introduce him to the boards 
of Drury Lone ; but the terms proposed not being sufficient 
to induce Elliston to leave Bath, he concluded an engage- 
ment there for four years. In 1796 he carried off from that 
city Miss Rundall, a teacher of dancing; and soon after their 
marriage in London made his first bow to a Xx>ndon audience 
at the Haymarket, June 24. of that year, in the very opposite 
characters of Octavian in " The Mountaineers," and Vapour 
in ** My Grandmother." Having performed a few nights, be 
returned to Bath until the latter end of the season, when he 
again appeared at the Haymarket, as Sir Edward Mortimer in 
*' The Iron Chest," which, only a short time before, had been 
produced and condemned at Drury Lane, although Mr. 
Kemble had taken the character of Sir Edward MortJmer. 

From the Haymarket Mr. Elliston was engaged to perfmin 
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for a limited number of nights at Covent Garden ; but* owing 
to some disagreement with Mr. Harris, he again joined the 
Hajmarket corps; and on Mr. Colman's new arrangement 
in 1803, he became not only his principal performer, but also 
his acting manager. In the succeeding year when John 
Kemble quitted Dmry Lane, Mr. ElHston was engaged to 
supply his place: after the theatre was burnt, when the com- 
pany performed at the Lyceum, he left it in consequence of 
some quarrel with Thomas Sheridan. 

He then took the Circus, and having given it the name of 
the Surrey Theatre, commenced performing some of the best 
plays of Shakspeare, and some operas, having so &r altered 
them as to bring them within the meaning of the license ; a 
practice which he defended in a well-written pamphlet He 
acted the principal parts, and was equally applauded in Mac- 
beth and Macheath. In 1805 he published " The Venetian 
Outlaw, a Drama, in three acts," which he had himself 
adapted from the French — " Abelltno, le grand Bandit." 

On the re-opening of Srury Lane Theatre, EUiston again 
formed part of that company : on the first night be delivered 
Lord Byron's opening address, and personated the character 
of Hamlet When the theatre was let out on a lease in 1819, 
he became the lessee, at a yearly rent of 10,200/.; and so 
continued until declared a bankrupt, in 1826. After some 
speculations in the Olympic theatre he again undertook the 
superintendence of the Circus, and, until very lately, occa- 
uonally performed upon its boards, in Cumberland's Jew, 
Dr. Fangloss, and some smaller parts. His death was 
occasioned by apoplexy, on Friday, die 7th of July, 18S1. 

"Mr. EUiston," says the authority which we quoted at the 
commencement of thb little memoir, " was the best comedian, 
in the highest sense of the word, that we have seen. Others 
equalled him in some particular points ; Lewis surpassed him 
in airiness ; but there was no gendeman comedian who com- 
prised so many qualities of his art as he did, or who could 
diverge so well into those parts of tragedy which find a con- 
necting link with the graver powers of the comedian in their 
K 3 
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gracefulness and humanity. He was the best Wtldatr, the 
best Archer, the best Aranza ; and carrying the seriousness of 
Arataa a little further, or making him a tragic gentleman in- 
stead of a comic, he became the best Mortimer, and even the 
best Macbeth, of any performer who excelled in comedy." 
• •••••• 

" The tragedy of this accomplished actor was, however, 
only an elongation, or drawing out, of the graver and more 
sensitive part of his comedy. It was in comedy that he was 
the master. 

" In comedy, after the death of I^ewis, he remwned witli- 
out a rival. He had three distinguished excellencies, — dry 
humour, gentlemanly mirth, and fervid gallantry. His fea- 
tures were a little too round, and his person Utterly became 
a great deal loo much so. But we speak of him in his best 
days. His &ce, in one respect, was of that rare order which 
is peculiarly fitted for the expression of enjoyment : — it 
laughed with the eyes as well as the mouth. His eyes, which 
were not large, grew smaller when he was merry, and twinkled 
with glee and archness ; his smile was full of enjoyment ; and 
yet the moment he shook his head with a satirical deprecation, 
or dropped the expression of his &ce into an innuendo, nothing 
could be drier or more angular than his mouth. There was 
a generosity in his style, both in its greater and smaller poinU. 
He understood all the little pretended or avowed arts of a 
gentleman, when he was conversing, or complimenting, or 
making love; every thing which implied the necessity of at- 
tention to the other person, and d just, and as it were, mutual 
consciousness of the graces of life on his own. His manners 
hod the true miaaet-danee spirit of gentility, — the knowledge 
how to give and take, with a certain rec<^ition of the merits 
on either side, even in the midst of raillery. And then his 
voice was remarkable for its union of the manly with the 
melodious; and as a lover, nobody approached him. Cer- 
tainly nobody approached a woman as he did. It was the 
reverse of that preposterous style of touch and avoid, — that 
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embraciog at arms' length) and hinlJDg of a mutual toDch on 
the shoulders, — by which the ladies and gentlemen of the 
stage think fit to dbtingulsh themselves &am the characters 
they perform, and even the Pollys and Macheaths prt^itiate 
our good opinion. Elliston made out that it was no shame to 
lore a woman, and no shame in her to return his passion. He 
took her hand, he cherished it against bis bosom, he watched 
the moving of her countenance, he made the space less and 
less between them, and as he at length burst out into some 
exclamation of ' Charming ! or Lovely ! ' his voice trembled, 
not with the weakness, but with the strength and fervour of 
its emotion." 



" In tragedy, for want of a strong sympathy with the si 
he sometimes got into a commonplace turbulence, and at 
others, put on an affected solemnity ; and be was in the habit 
ot hawing between his words. The longer he was a manager, 
ihe worse this habit became. He was not naturally inclined 
to the authoritative ; but having once commenced it in order 
to give weight to his levity, he seems to have carried about 
the habit with him, to maintain his importance. Unfoiv 
tunately, he ftncied that he was never more natural than on 
these occasions. He said once, at the table of a friend of ours, 
claiming himself on the knee, and breathing with his usual 
fervour, ' Nature-ow, Sir, is every tbing-ov.- I-ato am always- 
aw natural-am.' " 

• • • • • • • 

** We had an hour's conversation with him once at Drury 
Lane ; during which, in answer to some observation we made 
respecting the quantity of business he had to get through, be 
told us, that be had formed himself ' on the model of the 
Grand Pensionary De Witt.' Coming with him out of the 
theatre, we noticed the present portico in Bridges Street, which 
bad just been added to the front ; and said that it seemed to 
have started up like magic. ' Yes, sir,' said be, * energy is 
the thing, — I no sooner said it, than it was done : — it was 
a B<maparte UaiB.*' 

E 4 
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** There was real energy, however, in all this, and the right 
animal spirits,' as well as an innocent pedantry: nor did it 
hinder him from being the delightful comedian we have de- 
scribed. He could not have been it had he not been pleased 
with himself; and a httle superfluous self-complacency off the 
stage was to be pardoned him. A successful actor would be 
a phenomenon of modesty, if he were not one of the vainest 
of men. N<rfK>dy gets such ^plause as he does, and in such 
an intoxicating way, except a conqueror entering a city. 

" We must not forget to mention, that Elliston's homefy 
tragedy was excellent. He has rivalled Bannister in the per- 
formance of the Brazier in "John Bull;" andhisSheva in the 
o>medy of " The Jew" was admired to the last for its pathetic 
delicacy. Upon the whole, as the gallant of genuine comedy, 
and an accomplished actor of all-work, he has left nobody to 
compare with him." 

A writer in the Monthly Magazine, who describes Mn , 
Elliston as having been one of his earlier associates, tells the 
following whimsical anecdotes of him : — 

" The ruling passion of Elliston's mind, I should say, was 
vanity, or perhaps we may ennoble it by the term of ambition. 
I do not mean mere personal vanity, or desire of extravagant 
praise, in the exercise of his profession — I believe in this par- 
ticular be was exceeded by many of his brethren ; but it was his 
management he delighted to honour. It was an overweening 
desire to impress on the minds of his associates and depend- 
ents an exaggerated idea of his own importance — to impart 
a false consequence to the rule of his little dominion — a pre- 
rogative he hod succeeded in persuading himself was equal to 
royalty itself. Here is an instance. A gentleman of con- 
siderable merit as a provincial actor once called, by appoint- 
ment, at Drury Lane Theatre. He found Mr. Elliston, who 
had then the management, giving some directions on the stage, 
and was welcomed by him with great politeness. The mana- 
ger however, thinking, from the slight conversation which had 
passed, the gentleman in question did not seem sufficiently 
impressed with the greatness of tlie individual whom he had 
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the honour for the first time of addressing, took an odd 
method of displaying hb power and conseqaence. " Yesj 
Sir," Baid Mr, EUiston, continuing the conversation previously 
commenced) with a slow and solemn enunciation, — " the 
drama — is now — at its lowest ehb; and — "then suddenly 
breaking ofl^ in a loud emphatic voice he called "First night 
^tchman." — The man instantly stepped up, and making his 
bow stood for orders. — " And," resuming to the actor, "and 
unless — a material — change — " again breaking off, he called, 
" Other n^ht vmtchtnattf" with peculiar empha&is. The call was 
obeyed as before— "a material change — I say — takes place, 
—as Juvenal justly — " " Mr. Prompter." — The prompter 
came — "as Juvenal justly observes — " ^^ Box-keeper, dress 
circle, right hand." — The man joined the group: — "but, Sir, 
a reaction must take place, when — " " Other Bar-keejiers." 
—The other box-keepers came up. '^" Sir, I say there must be 
a — " "Coptfitt." — Copyist arrives,— "must be a — " "J^Vrt 
scene'sAffter." The man comes. — " Sir, I say it, a convulsion, 
which will overtom — " " Other scene-shifter." They all flock 
round — " and eventually crush even the — " "Call-btn/." Mr. 
Elliston having now, by the power of his wand, collected all 
these personages around him, without seeming to have an idea 
of providmg for their exit, ludtily thouf^t that tlie easiest 
way to dismiss them, without derogation to his dignity, would 
be to make an exit himself: beckoning, therefore^ to the 
actor, lor whose especial benefit this display of authority was 
got up* he said, in a slow and magisterial tone, " Follow me ;" 
then, in the most dignified manner, he retired to his room, 
leaving the minions of his power to guess at his will." 

" If ever an actor obtained credit for identifying himself 
with the character he represented, it was certainly due to Mr. 
EUiston more than to any man on the stage; for it is a well 
known fact that, during the celebrated representation of the 
Coronation at Drury Lane, Mr. EUiston was so carried away 
by the enthusiasm of his profession, that he verily believed 
himself to be the royal personage he represented. When the 
mimic but gorgeous pageant left the stage, the acclamatioiu of 
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a crowded house were loog aod deafeoiiig ; until EUiston, for- 
getting that be was only the ppppet of royalty, overcome with 
emotion, burst ioto tears, and stretching forth his hands, ex- 
claimed, in an almost inarticulate voice, — ' Bless you, bless 
you, my pec^le!'" 

Under his favourite signature of Elia, Mr. Charles Lamb) 
whose critical and miscellaneous essays have so frequen% 
delighted the public, thus, in the Englishman's Magazine, 
speaks of Mr. Elliston : — 

" My acquaintance with the pleasant creature, whose loss 
we all deplore, was but slight * The anecdotes which I have 
to tell of him are trivial, save inasmuch as they may elucidate 
character. — To descant upon his merits as a comedian would 
be superfluous. With his bleiuled private anil professional 
habits alone I have to do ; that harmonious fusion of the man- 
ners of the player into those of every-day life, which brought 
the stage-boards into streets and dining-parlours, and kept up 
the play when the play was ended. ' I like Wrench,' atriend 
was saying to him one day; ' because he is the same natural, 
easy creature on the stage, that he is ^ < My case exactly,' 
retorted Elliston — with a charming forgetfulnesa that the 
converse of a proposition does not always lead to the same 
conclusion — ' I am the same person ^ the stage that I am 
on,' The inference, at first sights seems identical; but ex- 

* '■ Mj Bnt iutroducUoD to E., which ■flenmdi npcwd into an aopiaiiUnioe 
■ little OD tbia »de of intiiiMC;, iru oTcr » couDttr of the Leamington Sp* Id- 
brarj, then newlj entcnd upon bj ■ bnmdi of bii funilj, E., whom nolbtng 
im^iectiBM — loaiupinU, 1 suppoM, tbe filial cimcern, and Mt It a going with a 
luUre, was serring in peraon two damaels fair, who had com* into the ihop osten- 
latiij to enquire for wme new publication, bnt in realil; to banc a tigbt of tbe 
ninatrioiu ibopauui, hoping aora* conhimee. With what an lit did be reach 
down Ihe Tolume, diipatiioiiattly giving bia afMaioa upon^tbe worth of tbe woric 
in question, and launching out into a diiMitatioo on it* comparatire moit* with 
tbow of certaia publication* of a umilar itamp, ita ri«ala ! hii enchanted cuMomen 
Ctirljr banging upoa hi* lipa, aubdncd la tlw auttiotitatite aenlencr. So ban I 
■een a gentleman in corned; actvig the ihopman. So Lovelace (old hii gtoTet in 
King Street. I admired the biatrionic art, b; which he contrived to cany clean 
MM^tnrj motion oTdiagfaee from tbe occupation he bad w ganeroujlrnibmittnl 
to; and tnta that hour I judgad him, with no after repcntaace, to be a perna 
with whom it would be a felicity to be more acquainted." 
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amine it a little, and it confesses only, that the one perfonaoer 
was never, and the other always, ' acting.' 

" And in truth this was the chann of Elliston's private de- 
portment. You had a spirited performance always going on 
before yonr eyes, with nothing to pay. As, where a monarch 
takes up his casual abode lor a night, the poorest hovel which 
he honours by his sleeping in it becomes ipto facto for that 
time a palace ; so, wherever Elliston waiked, sat, or stood still, 
there was llie theatre. He carried about with him his pit, box, 
and galleries, and set up his portable pUyhouse at corners of 
streets and in the market-places. Upon flintiest pavements 
he trod the boards still; and if his theme chanced to be pas- 
sionate, the green baize carpet of tragedy spontaneously rose 
beneath his feet. Now tbb was hearty, and showed a love 
for his art. So Apelles always painted — in thought. So 
G. D. altnat/s poetises. I hate a lukewarm artist. I have 
known actors — ■ and some of them of Elliston's own stamp — 
who shall have agreeably been amusing you in the part of a 
rake or a coxcomb, tlirough the two or three hours of their 
dramatic existence ; but no sooner does the curtain fall with 
its leaden clatter, but a spirit of lead seems to seize on all their 
faculties. They emerge sour, morose persons, intolerable to 
families, servants, &c. Another shall have been expanding 
your heart with generous deeds and sentiments, till it evoi 
beats with yearnings of universal sympathy ; you absolutely 
long to go home and do some good action. The play seems 
tedious till yoa can get fairly out of the bouse, and realise 
your laudable intentions. At length the final bell rings, and 
this cordial representative of all that is amiable in human 
breasts steps £>rth — a miser. Ellisttm was more of a piece. 
Did heplm/ Ranger? and did Ranger fill the general bosom 
of the town with satisfaction? why should he not be Ranger, 
and diffuse the same cordial satisfaction among his private 
circles ? with his temperament, Ms animal spirits, kis good 
nature, its follies perchance, could he do better than identify 
himself with his impersonation ? Are we to like a pleasant 
rakc^ or coxcomb, on the stage, and give ourselves airs of 
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aversion for the identical character presented to us in actual 
life ? or what would the perrormer have gained by divesting 
himseir of the impersonation ? Could the man Elliston have 
been essentially difierent from his part, even if he had avoided 
to reflect to us studiously, in private circles, the airy briskness, 
the forwardness, and *Gcape>grace trickeries of his prototype? 

" But there is something not natural in this everlasting 
acting! we want ttie real man. 

" Are you quite sure that it is not the man himself^ whom 
you cannot, or will not see, under some adventitious trappings, 
which, nevertheless, sit not at all inconsistently upon him? 
What if it is the nature of some men to be highly artificial ? 
Ihe fault is least reprehensible in pka/ers. Cibber was his 
Own Foppington, with almost as much wit as Vanbrugh could 
add to it. 

" < My conceit of hb person' (it is Ben Jonson speakii^ of 
Lord Bacon) < was never increased towards him by hisjdace 
or honottfi. But I have, and do reverence him for the greai- 
iKSs, Uiat was only proper to himself; in that he seemed to 
me ever one of the greatest men that had been in many ages. 
In his adversity I ever prayed that heaven would give him 
strength ; for greatiteis he could not want.* 

" The quality here commended was scarcely less conspi- 
cuous in the subject of these idle reminiscences than in my 
Lord Verulam, Thos^ who have imagined that an unexpected 
elevation to the direction of a great London theatre affected 
the consequence of Elliston, or at all changed his nature, knew 
not the essential greatness of the man whom they disparage. 
It was my fortiine to encounter him near St Dunstan's Church 
(which, with its punctual giants, is now no more than dust, 
and a shadow) on the morning of his election to that high 
office. Grasping my hand with a look of significance, he only 
nttered, — ' Have you heard the news?' — then with another 
look following up the blow, he subjoined, ' I am the future 
Manager of Drury Lane Theatre.' Breathless as he saw me, 
he stayed not for congratulation or reply, but mutely stalked 
away, leaving me to chew upon his new-blown dignities at 
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leisure. In fact, nothing could be said to iL Expressive si- 
lence alone could muse his praise. This was in his great 
style. 

** But was be leu great, (be witness, O ye powers of eqoa- 
Dimity! that supported in the ruins of Carthage the consular 
exile, and more recently transmuted, for a more illustrious 
exile, the barren coostableship of Elba into an image of Im- 
perial France,} when in melancholy after-years, again, much 
near the same spot, I met him, when that sceptre had been 
wrested from his hand, and his domini<»t was curtailed to the 
petty managership, and part proprietorship, of the small 
Olympic, his Elbaf He still played nightly upon the boards 
ofDrury, but in parts, alas! allottedtobim, not magnificently 
distributed by him. Waving bis great loss as nothing and 
magnificently sinking the sense of fallen material grandeur 
in the more liberal resentment of depreciations done to his 
more lo% Uadlectual pretensions, * Have you heard,' (his 
customary exordium) ' have you beard,' said he, < how they 
treat me? They put me in comedy,' Thongbt I — but his 
finger on bis lips forbade any verbal interruption — ' Where 
could they have pat you better?' Then after a pause — 
* Where I formerly played Komeo, I now play Mercutio ; ' 
— and so again he stalked away, neither staying, nor caring 
for, responses. 

" O ! it was a rich scene — but Sir Antony Carlisle, the 
best of story-tellers and surgeons, who mends a lame nar- 
rative almost as well as he sets a fracture, alone could do jus- 
tice to it — that I was witness to, in the tarnished room (that 
had once been green) of that same little Olympic. There, 
after his deposition from imperial Drury, he substituted a 
throne. That Olympic Hill was his ' highest heaven ;' him- 
self * Jove in bis chair.* There he sat In state, while before 
him, on complaint of Prompter, was brought for judgment — 
how shall I describe her? — one of those little tawdry things 
that flirt at the tmis of cborusses — a probationer for the town, 
in either of its senses — the pertest little drab — a dirty fringe 
and appendage of the lamps' smoke— who, it seems, on some 
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dtsqiprobation expressed by a ' hi^ily respectable' audience, 
bad precipitately quitted her station on the boards, and with- 
drawn her small talents in disgust. 

<* ' And how dare you,' said her manager — assuming a 
censorial severity which would have crushed the confidence of 
a Vestris, and disarmed that beautiful rebel herself of her pro- 
fesuoDal caprices — I verily believe, he thought het- standing 
before bim — ' how dare you. Madam, withdraw yourself with- 
out a notice from your theatrical duties?'—' I was hissed, 
Sa' — ' And you have the presumption to decide upon the 
taste of the town?' — ' I don't know that, Sir, but I will never 
stand to be hissed,* was the subjoinder of young Confidence — 
when, gathering up his features into one significant mass of 
wonder, pity, and expostulatory indignation — in a lesson 
never to have been lost upon a creature less forward than she 
who stood before him — his words were these — ' They have 
hissed me.' 

" 'Twas the identical argument h fortiori which the son of 
Peleus uses to Lycaon trembling under his lance, to persuade 
htm to take his destiny with a good grace. — ' I too am mortal.' 
And it is to be believed that in both cases the rhetoric missed 
of its application, for want of a proper understanding with the 
fiuulties of the respective recipients. 

" * Quite an opera pit,' he said to me, as he was courteously 
conducting me over the benches of his Surrey theatre, the last 
retreat, and recess, of his every-day waning grandeur. 

" Those who knew Elllston well know the tnarmcr in which 
beprooounced the latter sentence of the few words I am about 
attempting to record. One proud day to me he took his roast 
mutton with us in the Temple, to which 1 had superadded a 
preliminary haddock. After a rather plentiful partaking of the 
meagre banquet, not unrefreshed with the humbler sort of 
liquors, I made a sort of apology for the humility of the fare, 
observing that, for my own part, I never ate but of one dish 
at dinner. " I, too, never eat but one thing at dinner," was his 
reply — then after a pause — "reckoning fish as nothing." 
The manner was all. It was as if by one peremptory sen- 
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teoce he had decreed the annihilation of all the savoury escu- 
lents, which the pleasant and notritioiis food-ginng Oeean 
pours forth upon poor hunaos from her watery bosom. — 
This was greatnett, tempered with considerate tmdemea to 
the fedings of his scan^ but welcoming entertainer. 

" Grrat wert thou in thy life, Robert William ^liston I 
and not Uisened in thy death, if report speak truly, which says 
that thou didst direct, that thy mortal remains should repose 
under no inscription but oae of pure Latinity. Classical was 
thy bringing op ; and beautilal was the feeling on thy last 
bed, which, connecting the man with the boy, took thee back, 
in thy latest exercise of imagination, to the days when, un- 
dreaming of theatres and managerships, thou wert a scholar, 
and an early ripe one, under the roo& builded by the munifi- 
cent and pious Colet. For thee the Pauline muses weep. In 
elegies, that shall silence this crude prose, they shall celebrate 
thy priuse." 

From the same pen, we believe, proceeded the following 
address. 



TO THE SHADE OP ELLISTON. 

** JoTOUSEfiT of once embodied spirits, whither at length 
hast thou flown ? to what genial region are we permitted to 
conjecture that thou hast flitted ? 

" Art thou sowing thy wild oats yet (the harvest time 
was still to come with thee] upon casual sands of Avernus ? 
or art thou enacting Rover (as we would gladlier ihink) by 
wandering Elysian streams ? 

" This mortal frame, while thou didst play thy brief antics 
amongst us, was in truth any thing but a prison to thee, as 
the vain Plotonist dreams of this body to be no better than a 
county gaol, forsooth, or some house of durance vile, whereof 
the (ire senses are the fetters. Thou knewest better than to 
be in a hurry to cast off those gyves ; and had notice to quit, 
I fear, before thou wert quite ready to abandon this fleshly 
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tenemeDt. It was thy pleasure house, thy palace of dainty 
devices ; thy Louvre, or thy Whitehall. 

" What new mysterious lodgings dost thou tensut now ? 
'or when may we expect thy aerial housewarming ? 

" Tartarus we know, and we have read of the blessed 
Shades ; now cannot I intelligibly fancy thee in either. 

** Is it too much to hazard a conjecture, that (as the school- 
men admitted a receptacle apart for patriarchs and un-chrisom 
babes) there may exist — not far perchance from that stoce- 
bonse of all vanities, which Milton saw in visions — a Limbo 
somewhere for Platers? and that 

■ Up thitbcT like leru] npoun flj 
Both all Simge ihing^ and all Uut Id Stage thtnga 
Built Ibefr fand bapa of glor;, or lading tame ? ^ 

All ttia unaceompliili'd works at AuUion' handi, 
Abortirc, monitnmi, or unkindlj mix'd, 
Damn'd upon carUi, fleet thidwr — 
Flaj', Opera, Firce, with all their trumpery — ' 

** There, by the neighbouring moon (by some not impro- 
perly supposed thy Regent Planet upon earth), may'st thou 
not still be acting thy managerial capriccios, great disembodied 
lessee? but lessee still, and still a manager. 

" In green rooms, impervious to mortal eye, the muse be- 
holds thee wielding posthumous empire." 

• •«• •• * • 

<* Magnificent were thy capriccios on this globe of earth, 
Robert William Elliston ! for as yet we know not thy new 
name in heaven. 

** It Irks me to think, that, stripped of thy realities, thou 
shouldst ferry over a poor forked shade, in crazy Stygian 
wherry- Methinks I hear the old boatmen, paddling by the 
weedy wharf, with rancid voice, bawling, " Sculls, Sculls :" 
to which, with waving hand, and majestic action, thou deign- 
t&t no reply, other than in two curt monosyllables, " No — 
Oars." 

*' But the laws of Pluto's kingdom know small difierence 
between king and cobbler, manager and call-boy; and, if 
haply your dates of life were conterminant, you are quietly 
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takiDg your passage, cheek by cheek (O ignoble levelling of 
Death I) with the shade of some recently departed candle- 
snuffer. 

" But, mercy! whatstrippings; what tearing off of histrionic 
robes, and private vanities I what denudations to the bone, 
before the surly ferryman will admit you to set a foot within 
bis battered lighter ! 

" Crowns, sceptres; shield, sword, and truncheon; thy own 
coronation robes (for tbou hast brought the whole property- 
man's wardrobe with thee, enough to sink a navy) ; the 
judge'H ermine i the coxcomb's wig ; the snuff-box a la ^ip- 
pittgton — all must overboard, be positively swears — and that 
ancient mariner brooks no denial ; for, since the tiresome 
monodrame of the old Thracian Harper, Charon, it is to be 
believed, hath shown small taste for theatricals. 

** Ay, now 'tis done. You are just boat weight ; ptira ei 
puta anima. 

" But bless me, how little you look I 

** So shall we all look — kings and keysars — stripped for 
the last voyage. 

'* But the murky rogue pushes off. Adieu, pleasant, and 
thrice pleasant shade ! with my parting thanks for many a 
heavy hour of life lightened by thy harmless extravaganzas, 
public or domestic. 

" Rhadamanthus, who tries the lighter causes below, leav- 
ing to his brethren two the heavy calendars, — honest Rhada- 
manth, always partial to players, weighing their parti-coloured 
existence here upon earth, — making account ofthe few foibles 
that may have shaded thy real life, as we call it (though 
substantially, scarcely less a vapour than thy idlest vagaries 
upon the boards of Drury], as but of so many echoes, natural 
repercussions, and results to be expected from the assumed 
extravagancies of thy secondary or mock life, nightly upon a 
stage, — ader a lenient castigation, with rods lighter than 
of those Medusean ringlets, but just enough to * whip tiie 
olfending Adam out of thee' — shall courteously dismiss thee 
at the right-hand gate — the o. p. side of Hades — that con- 
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ducts to masques, and merry-makings, in the Theatre Royal 
of Proserpine." 

Mr. EUiston became a widower March SI. 1821. He 
has left several sons. His funeral took place on the 15th of 
July at St. John's church, Waterloo Road. The procession 
was a walking one, and was attended by Messrs. H. T. E1U»- 
tOD, Allison, Harris, C R. EUiston, Torre, Rundal, Winston, 
Dr. Hyde, Messrs. Beazley, Brown, Osbaldiston, Major Wi^ 
then, Messrs. Roper, Rogers, Durrant, and Fairbrother. 
The body was deposited In a vault under the church, near 
the coffin of the late comedian Bengougfa. 
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SIR WILLIAM JOHNSTONE HOPE, 

KNIGHT COMMANDER OF THE HOST HONOURABLE MIUTARY 
ORDER OF THE BATH; KHIOHT OF THE ORDER Ot MALTA, 
AMD OF THE TURKISH ORDER OP THE CRESCENT ; THE SENIOR 
VICE-ADHIRAL OF THE RED; A PRIVY COUNCILLOR; A COM- 
MISSIONER OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL; FSLLOW OF THE BOITAL 
80CIETT ; A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE PITT CLUB OF SCOT- 
LAND; AND A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL CALEDONIAN HUNT, 

The surname of Hope is of great antiquity in Scotland. John 
dc Hope, the ancestor of the subject of this memoir, is said to 
hare come from France, in the retinue of Magdalene, Queen 
to James V., anno 1537: settling in Scotland, he married 
Elizabeth Gumming, by whom he had a son, Edward, who 
was one of the most considerable inhabitants of Edinburgh in 
the reign of Queen Mary ; and being a great promoter of the 
Reformation, was chosen one of the Commissioners for that 
metropolis to the General Assembly in 1560. 

The said Edward was father of Henry Hope, a considerable 
merchant^ who married Jaqueline de Tott, a French lady, and 
by her had two sons; 1. Henry, ancestor of the great and 
opulent branch of the Hopes, long settled at Amsterdam ; and, 
2. Thomas, an eminent lawyer*, great-grandfather of Charles, 
first Earl of Hopetown ; whose grandson, John, a merchant In 
London, married Mary, only daughter of Eliab Breton, of 
Fortyhill, Enfield, in the county of Middlesex, Esq. by Mary, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir William Wolstenholme, Bart. 

* sir TboatM Hops mi adronle to Chvlei I. lime of bU msi bvfog at 
the ume time Lords of SewioD, it wu thought indecent (Iwt be ibould pind 
uuevnMd b«foM ibcm, Whkfa *w th( origin of tba prfrilfga tha King'i Kbocmln 
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William Johnstone Hope, the third and youngest son by 
the above marriage, was bom at Flnchley, in the coun^ of 
Middlesex, August 16. 1766; and entered the naval service in 
the year 1776, under the patronage of his half-uncle, the late 
Commissioner Hope.* The vessel in which he commenced 
his professional career was the Weazle, of 14 guns; and he 
afterwards accompanied his uncle into the Hind, Crescent, 
Iphigenia, and Leocadia ; serving in the West Indies, on the 
coast of Guinea, in the North Sea, and at Newfoundland. 

From the Leocadia, Mr. Hope was removed into the Port- 
land of 50 guns, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Campbell, 
on the Newfoundland station; and in October, 178S, he ob- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant in the Daedalus frigate, to which 
he was re-commissioned after the peace of 178S. 

The Dsdalus was employed on the coast of Scotland until 
1784, when she was pud off at Chatham. We next find our 
officer serving as Flag-Lieutenant to the late Admiral Mil- 
banke, Commander-in-chief at Plymouth, with whom he 
continued till the spring of 1786, when he joined the .Pegasus 
frigate, at the particular request of her commander, H. R. H. 
Prince William Henry, his present Most Grado.us Majesty, 
whom he accompanied to Newfoundland, Halifax, and the 
West Indies. On the latter station Lieutenant Hope ex- 
changed into the Boreas, of 28 guns, at that time commanded 
by the heroic Nelson ; and he remmned in that ship until 
November 30. 1 787, on which day she was put out of com- 
mission at Sheemess. 

Our officer was subsequently nominated- one of the Lieu- 
tenants of the Victory, a fimt rat^ fitting for the flag of Earl 
Howe; but as the disturbances in the United Provinces of 
Holland were speedily suppressed, by the vigorous measures 
of Great Britain and of Prussia, he was soon afterwards paid 
off, and for a short time remuned on half-pay. His next 
^pointment was to the Adamant, of 50 guns, in which ship 
the late Sir lUchard Hughes hoisted his flag as Commander- 
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in-chief on the North American sUtiot), and sailed for Halifia 
about the moDth of June, 1789. 

Early in 1790, Lieutenant Hope obtained the command of 
the Battle sloop ; and in the month of June following, (Cap- 
tain Knox, of the Adamant, being under the necessity of 
retiring from active service, through ill health,) he was chosen 
to act as Captain of that ship, which still bore Sir Richard 
Hughes's flag. From a circumstance nearly similar, our 
officer shortly afterwards received another ^pointmant To- 
wards the latter end of the same year, Captain Lindsay, of 
the Penelope frigate, resigned his commission, and Captain 
Hope was nominated to succeed hiro. He accordingly took 
the command of the Penelope, ;>ro ^"m^ and then returned 
to the Adamant. The Board of Admiralty, however, did not 
think proper to confirm his commission for the former ship ; 
and the latter having been ordered home, he paid her off at 
Plymouth, in the summer of 1792. 

From this period we find no mention of Captain Hope till 
January, 1793. He then commanded the Incendiary fire- 
aiiip; and continued in that vessel until January 9. 1794, on 
which day he was advanced to the rank of Post-C^taJn in 
<be Bellerophon, of 74 guns, at that time bearing the broad 
pendant, and subsequently the flag of the late Sir Thomas 
Pasley, who commanded a division of Earl Howe's fleet in tfae 
actions of May 28. and 29., and the ever memorable battle of 
June 1. in the same year. 

' On the S8th May, the republican fleet being discovered to 
windward, Rear-Admiral Pasley led on his own division with 
firmness and intrepidity to the attack. Towards the evening 
the Bellerophon brought the Revolutionnaire, of 1 10 guns, to 
action, and maintained the unequal contest for upwards of an 
hour, before any other of the British ships could arrive to 
support her. Bang then disabled, she bore down to the main 
body of the fleet; and the darkness of the night soon afler 
put an end to the partial action that had taken place between 
the advanced division and the rear of the enemy's line. At 
the dawn of the ensuing day, both fleets iqipeared drawn ap 
' * r r 
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in order of battle ; and on Lord Howe making the signal to 
break throu^ the French line, the Belierophon immediately 
obeyed, and passed between the fifth and sixth ships in the 
enemy's rear, accompanied by the Queen Charlotte and Le* 
viathan. The rest of the British being at this time in the act 
of passing to leeward, and without the stemmost ships of the 
French line, the enemy wore, for the purpose of succouring 
Uieir disabled vessels ; which intention, by reason of the dis- 
united state of his fleet, and having no more than the two 
crippled ships, the Belierophon and Leviathan, at that time 
near him. Earl Howe was unable to frustrate. During the 
two succeeding days, — the long and tedious interval between 
the skirmish last mentioned, and the final, the glorious ter- 
mination of this so long pending contest, — a thick &)g pre- 
vented a renewal of the action; but the hostile fieets, in the 
short spaces of time when the atmosphere became less ob- 
scure, were constantly visible to each other. 

Early in the morning of the Isl of June, the British fleet, 
having previously had the good fortune to obtain the weather- 
gage, bore up for the purpose of bringing the enemy to a 
general and decisive action. Needless is it to say, that, after 
a l<M)g and bloody battle, a total defeat of the French arma- 
ment was effected. The loss sustained by the Belierophon 
was trivial, considering how much she had been exposed ; It 
amounted to no more than four men killed, and twen^-seven 
wounded. Reai^Admiral Pasley lost a le^ on the occasion ; 
and was scx>n afterwards rewarded for his galhuit conduct 
with the digni^ of a baronet of Great Britain, and a pension 
of 1000^ per annum.* 

For bis share in this brilliant afibir, Captain Hope was pre- 
sented with the gcAd medal, then first instituted by bis Majesty - 
George III., as a mark of honourable distinction for naval ser- 
vices ; and, in common with the other officers of the fleet, re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of Parliament He continued 

■ Sir Tbonut Fatlej died at CbUUnd Cottage, ncsr Wuicbetler, No*. S». 
isoe, a^td 75 jtm. 
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to command the BeUerophim till January, 1795; and in the 
month of March Jbllowtng was appointed to the Tremendous, 
another 74> attached to the Channel fleet, in which ship he 
remained till the ensuing May ; when, at the request of Ad- 
miral Duncan, be joined the Venerable, of the same force, 
bearing the flag of that officer, under whom he served for 
some time, in the North Sea, Unfortunately, however, he re- 
ceived a violent contusion on the bead, on board one of the 
Russian men of war, at that period acting in conjunction with 
the BriUsb squadron, and was, in consequence, obliged to re- 
sign his command. This accident, which happened about the 
month of October, 1796, was no doubt a source of much 
chagrin to Captain Hope, as it derived him of the honour of 
participatbg in the victory obtained over the Dutch fleet, off 
Camperdown, on the 11th of October, 17d7' In the course 
of the same year, he was employed to equip ten sail of gun- 
brigs at Leith, by the particular desire of tlie Lord Lieutenant 
of Edinburgh, the country at that period expecting to be 
invaded by France. 

Captain Hope's next appointment was in February, 1798, 
to the Kent, a third rate of the largest class, then recently 
launched, and fitting for the flag of Lord Duncan ; who, 
as soon as the ships destined to remain under his orders 
bad repaired the damages sustained in the lata action, re- 
turned to his staticRi, and by his continued vigilance almost 
annihilated the Dutch trade. In this ship Captain Hope 
assisted in the expedition against Holland, by the combined 
forces of Great Britain and Russia, in the autumn of 1799; 
and on that occasion was present at the capture of the Helder, 
and the surrender of a Dutch squadron, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Storey ; and was afterwards charged with the official 
despatches to the Admiralty, announcing the important event 
On his arrival in London, he had the gratification of receiving 
his Sovereign's personal thanks for his services, together with 
the usual gratuity of BOOL, for the purpose of purchasing a 
sword. At a shortly sut»equent period, the Emperor of 
r 4 
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Russia was also pleased to send him the riband and cross of a 
Knight of Malta." 

At the commeDcement of 1800» Lord Duncan resigned the 
command in the North Sea; and, in the month of June, the 
Kent was sent to reinforce the fleet iinder the orders of Ixird 
Keith, on the Mediterranean station. In the course of tlie 
same year an 8ttack was meditated upon the city of Cadiz, 
and Captain Hope was nominated to the command of a bat- 
talion of seamen, to be knded with the army; but in con- 
sequence of the representations which were made by the 
Spanish Governor ofthe miserable situation of the inhabitants, 
who were then suffering beneath a violent epidemic disease, 
the enterprise was abandoned, and the fleet returned to 
Gibraltar. 

In the month of December, Captain Hope received Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, with his staS, on board 
the Kent, at Gibraltar, and conveyed him from thence to 
EgypL He was subsequently employed in the blockade of 
Alexandria ; and remained upon that station till Cairo sur- 
rendered to the British arms. As the service then required 
the Kent to be appropriated to the flag of Sir Richard Bick- 
erton, and as Captain Hope was not disposed to serve under 
a flag-officer, be was allowed to return to Europe ; but pre- 
viously to his departure he received, by order of the Sultan, 
the Turkish order of the Crescent. The Commander-in- 
chief was also pleased, in compliment to his professional merit, 
to offer him the situation of First Captain of the Fleet. Pai^ 
ticular circumstances, however, with which we are unac- 
quainted, induced htm to decline the proposal. 

A general peace soon afterwards took place; in conse- 
quence of which Captain Hope remained on half-pay until 
the renewal of hostilities, in the spring of 1804 ; when he was 
appointed to the Atlas, of 74 guns, originally a three-decker, 

* Hu impariat majeMjr the Eroperor of all the Riudn ii tlw Gnmd PUran of 
the Order, which hu never, we beliere, been conferred on more than two Bridih 
officer* ; vii. Sir W. J<^nMOTic Hope, and the late Sir HbnM Riggi Popham, a 
cneianr of whom will be found in tbi *■ Aonual Biography and Obituary for 
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fitting at Chatham, and afterwards employed off the Texel. 
This command he held for about three months, at the ex- 
piration of which time he was obliged, from ill health, to come 
on shore : and we find no &rther mentioa of him till early 
in 1807) when he was called on, during the presidency ot 
Lord Mulgrave, to take a seat at the Board of Admiralty ; 
which seat he vacated in the year 1809. He was nominated 
a Colonel of Royal Marines, August 1. 1811; advanced 
to the rank of Rear- Admiral, August 13. 1812; appointed 
Commander-in-chief at I«)[h, in November, 18IS; created a 
K. C. B., January 2. 1815 ; and re-appointed, in the spring of 
1816, to the chief command on the coast of Scotland, where 
he continued until September, 1818. 

On the ISlh of August, 1819, he was promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral. In January, 1820, he again liecame a Lord 
of the Admiralty; and when the Duke of Clarence was ap* 
pointed Lord High Admiral, he retained his seat at the 
board as one of his Royal Highness's Council. He was 
created a Grand Cross of the Bath, October i, 1825. 

In March, 1828, Sir William Hope was appointed by the 
Lord High Admiral, Treasurer of the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich, and thereupon resigned his seat at the Admiralty. 
On the passing of the Act for the better regulation of that 
noble establishment, by which the oGBce of Treasurer was 
abolbhed, he was appointed one of the five Commissioners 
for managing the af&irs of the institution. At the formation 
of Lord Grey's ministry, on the 23d of November, 1830, he 
received his last honorary preferment, a seat at the Privy 
Council. 

Sir W. J. Hope was for thirty years a member of the 
House of Commons. He was first elected in 1800, for the 
Dumfries district of Burghs; and in 1804, on the death of 
General Sir Robert Laurie, was chosen for the county of 
Dumfries, which he continued to represent during six Parlia- 
ments, until the general election of 1830, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son. 

Sir William Hope was twice married : first, July 8. 1792, 

Google 
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to Lady Anne Johnstone Ht^w, eldest daughter of Jstnes 
third Earl of Hopetoun, Maid of Honour to her Majesty, by 
whom he had two dau^ters and four sons: I. Elizabeth, 
9. Many, S. Jofan James Hope Johnstone, Esq., who has 
assumed the name of Johnstone after bis own, and is a chum- 
ant (through his mother) for the disputed title of Marquis of 
Annandale ; he married io 1 8 1 6, Alicia Anne, eldest daughter 
of George Gordon, of Halhead, Esq. ; 4. Captain William 
Hope Johnstone, now Captain of the Britannia, the flag-ship 
of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, in the Mediterruiean ; be married 
in IS26, Ellen, eldest daughter of Sir Tlomas Kirkpatrick, 
Bart.; Charles James, Captain R. N.,who married, in 1827, 
Eliza, third daughter of Joseph Wood, Esq. ; and 6. Geoi^ 
James, also Captain R. N., who married, in 1826, Mario, 
daughter of Joseph Ranking Esq. Lady Anne Hope having 
died August 28. 1818, Sir William was re-married October 
SO. 1821, to the Right Hon. Maria Countess Dowager of 
Athlone, widow of Frederick William sixth Earl of Athlone, 
daughter of Sir John Eden, Bert, and cousin to Lord Auck- 
land and Lord Henley. Her Ladyship survives. 

Sir William died at Bath, on the 2d of May, 18S1 ; aged 
6*. Hia remains were interred on the 2!st May, in John- 
stone church, in the county of Dumfries. A portrait of him, 
when a Fost-Captain, was published in the Naval Chronicle 
in 1807. 



" Marshall's Royal Naval Biography," and " The Gentle- 
man's Magazine," have furnished the materials for the fore- 
going Memoir. 
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THE VENERABLE 

THOMAS PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S.; 

ARCHDEACON OF I.EICE8TER ; CHANCELLOR OF THE DIOCESE 
OF CHESTER ; A PREBENDARY OF ST. FAUL'S J AND RECTOR 
OF KEGWORTH, IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Da. Parkinson was born at Kirkbam in the Fylde, in Lan- 
cashire, on the Hth June, 1745. His btber being engaged 
in pursuits which called faim much from home, Dr. Parkinson 
was brought up chiefly under the guidance of his mother, who 
was a most affectionate parent, zealously solicitous for the best 
interests of her fiimily, continually watching over them, and 
who ensured and enjoyed, as the reward of her amiable exer- 
tions, the gratitude and love of her children. 

Dr. Parkioson was sent at an early age to the Free Gram< 
mar School in Kirkham, where he received the rudiments <^ a 
classical education. When there he was always considered a 
youth of promising talent tatd great application. Contrary to 
the wishes of his &ther, he formed an early desire to obtain an 
university education, and the opposition which he experienced 
no doubt delayed his removal to coU^ beyond the usual 
period at which young men were then accustomed to enter the 
university. The difficulties, however, which he had to en- 
counter in the above respect were at last obviated, and at the 
age of 19 years he was entered as a pensioner at Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Parkinson bad trials of no ordinary nature to undeigo 
when at co)l^^ j the same spirit which opposed his entrance 
at the university in th« first instance, induced his fitther to 
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refuse him all pecuniary assistance when there. An octo- 
genarian friend of the subject of our memoir has recently 
expressed hisbelief, that, beyond common necessaries, Mr. 
Parkinson never occasioned his &ther to expend more than 
20L in the whole course of his life. He left the school at 
Kirkham for college with an exhibition of 34^ per annum. 

It was the denial of all pecuniary assistance on the part of 
his father which probably compelled Mr. Paridnson, after en- 
gaging closely in the routine of college studies, to spend much 
time in abstruse calculadons, and seldom allow himself more 
than five or six hours for repose. On the recommendation of 
a college friend, Mr. Parkinson was employed by the Board 
of Longitude in the calculation of tables of the series of pa- 
rallax and refraction. He was assisted in this labour by Mr. 
Lyons, the author of a Treatise on Fluxions. Bv their united 
efforts (the greater portion of the fatigue, however, devolving 
upon young Parkinson,) the volume, a tolerably thick quarto^ 
closely printed, was completed in two years. At this period 
it was highly creditable to the subject of our memoir, that, 
althoujih sufiering under grievous disadvantages, he annually 
remitted a sum for distribution amongst the poor of his native 
town, and educated bis brother Robert at Emanuel College. 
In the outset of life Mr. Parkinson's worldly disappointments 
were great, and bis prospects gloomy. Jndependendy of re- 
ceiving no aid from his fether in his college pursuits, he had 
the mortification of seeing a property which he had been always 
taught to expect would have been his own, bestowed elsewhere. 
What would have operated as a severe affliction upon some, 
hod not that e&ct upon him; he regarded the privation as a 
mercy, and has been frequently heard to remark, that, had 
affluence smiled upon his early career, indolence would pro- 
bably have clumed him for her own. 

The time spent in the calculations above referred to must 
have materially impeded his private studies, preparatory to 
taking his Bachelor's degree : he, however, gained the first 
mathematical honour of his year, and that against a compe-^ 
titor of great reputation in his day as a mathematician. Mr; 
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Parkinson took bis degree of B. A. in January, 1769> having 
cominenced his residence at college in October, 1765. 

On the S5th May, 1769, he was ordained Deacon by Dr. 
Terrick, then Bishop of London, at Fulham ; and on the 4th 
February, 1771, Priest, by Dr. Law, then Bisht^ of Carlisle 
at Cambridge. He officiated as Moderator in the examination 
of the young men for their d^rees in the year 1774, when 
the late Dr. Milner(Dean of Carlisle and Master of Queen's) 
was Senior Wrangler, llie other Moderator of the year was 
Mr. Kipling, afterwards D.D. and Dean of Peterborough. 
On the S9th June, 1775, he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Ely lo the vicarage of Meldreth, in the county of 
Cambridge. He served the o£Sce of Proctor of the Univer- 
si^ in 1 766-7. He succeeded Dr. Law (late Bishop of El- 
phitt, and brother of the late Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough) 
as one of the Tutors of Christ's College ; and became Senior 
TNitor of that establishment on the retirement of Dr. Shepherd. 
In 1 789, he published a large quarto volume on Mechanics 
and Hydrostatics, a branch of pracdcal mathematics upon 
which be had thoiight deeply. This volume has been fre- 
quently and most extensively used as a work of reference- 
When he resigned the vicarage of Meldreth we are not 
aware; but in the year 1790 he was instituted by Bishop 
Pretyman to the rectory of Kegworth, Leicestershire, upon 
the presentatimi of the Master, Fellows, and Scholars of 
Christ's Coll^ie. 

On the 16th April, 1794, he was collated by his contem- 
porai^ at college, Bish<^ Pretyman, to the Archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon. In 1795 he took his Doctor's degree. F(»- 
the prebend of Chiswick, in St Paul's Cathedral, he was 
indebted, in 1798, to the late learned and respected Bishc^ 
Porteus; and on the 12th October, 1804, Bishop Maj^idie 
omiferred upon him the Chancellorship of the diocese of Che»> 
ter. The selection of Dr. Parkinson for these varied prefer- 
ments, by three contemporary prelates of the established 
church, was no small tribute to the excellence of his character 
and the extent of his acquirements. 
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In 1812, Dr. Parkinson resigned tiie Archdeaconry o! 
Huntingdon, and was collated to that of Leicester by Buhi^ 
Tomlbe (formerly Pretyman). Dr. Middleton (afterwu^s 
the memorable Bishop of Calcutta) succeeded Dr. Parkinson 
as Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 

On Dr. Parkinson's assumption of office as Archdeacon of 
Leicester, he, at the desire of the diocesan, convened a public 
meeting to take into consideration the best means of educating 
the children t^ the poor, according to the plan of national 
education adopted in the metropolis. AmeeUngof tbegentry 
and clergy was accordingly held in the caslle <^ Leicester, on 
Thursday the 4th June, 1612, when the subject was intro- 
duced by the Archdeacon in a yery elegant and animated 
address. The result was the establishment of an extensive 
Echodl in Leicester upon the Madras system, and which, ac- 
cording to the last printed report of the secretary and com- 
mittee under whose direction it is managed, contained £84 
boys and 102 girls, and had educated, from its commence- 
ment in 1818, no less than 3480 children. 

In November, 1812, a requisition most respectably signed 
was sent to the Archdeacon, soliciting him to conv«ie a 
meeting of the cler^ of bis archdeaconry, to take into eon- 
aderati<Hi and to form a petition to Parliament against the 
Roman Catholic clums. The Archdeacoa complied with the 
requisition, and a meeting was be4d, at which, after consider- 
able discussion, a petition drawn up by Dr. Parkinson was 
adopted, and afterwards presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Roman Catholic question was one upon which 
the Archdeacon had thought much, and as to which he felt 
deeply interested. Firmly believing that no change had taken 
jjace in the princii^es of the Roman Catholic Charcli, and 
that the same aversion to Protestantism, the same amotion 
of exclusive faith and salvation, and die same des<^ating system 
of intolerance were still upheld at her altars, which had in 
former times excited the just dread, and produced the pro- 
tecting laws of OBT Protestant forefathers, he scrupled not to 
stand finward in opposition to any lepeai of statutes, the nuui* 
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tenimce of which he consdenUonsIy beUeved to be essential to 
the very existeace of the country as a Protestant state. The 
idea of conciliating the great body of the Roman Catholics by 
conceseitms be treated as utterly chimerical ; be bad narrowly 
watched the effects produced by former concessions, and had 
found that, instead of giving satisfaction, and leading to ulti- 
mate peace, they had only produced fresh demands, to be 
r^ieated till nothing was left to be conceded. The chief 
ground, however, of Dr. Parkinson's opposition to the grant 
of the Roman Catholic claims, was a dread of exiting tlie 
anger of the Deity, and the consequent outpourings of wrath- 
liil judgments upon the country for relinquishing what he con- 
oeived had been, under Divine Providence^ the only means of 
enabling Britain so long to protect and cherish the Plrotestant 
fiuth. With respect to the Roman Catholics as fetlow-mra 
and fellow-subjects, the right hand of friendship was never 
withholden by Dr. Parkinson. It was not agunst them, but 
^;uast their principles and their priesthood, that he warred. 
In August, 181S, Archdeacon Parkinson presided at ft 
meeting held at Leicester, when a society was formed for the 
county of Leicester, in aid of the London Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. He also took an active part in the 
establishment of Saving^ Banks within his jurisdiction. He 
interested himself very wanqly in the ereciitHi of an qiiscopal 
diapel on the newly endoeed forest of Chamwood ; and oa 
Sunday tbe 18th June, 1815, (the very day, and at the very 
hour, the battle of Waterloo was raging in foil fory,} a very 
commodious chapel was consecrated by Bishop TcHnltne, &x 
the use of the inhabitants t^ the immediate district. A sermon 
was preached tm the occasion by Mr. (now Eh-.) Bayley, then 
Sub-dean of Lincoln, now Archdeacon of Stow and Prebend- 
aiy of Westminster. In 1818, • district board was fonned 
for the Archdeaconry of Leicester, at the reqaest of his Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners for building New Chnrcbes. The Arch- 
deacon was appointed chairman of tbe board, and throagb its 
i^ncy an d^ant Gothic church, capable of contaioii^ S009 
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persons, was erected in the parish of St. Margaret, Leicester. 
Dr. Parkinson never omitted attendance at the board wben 
bis health permitted ; was a liberal subscriber to the fund Tor 
purdiasing and fencing the site of the church; and, during the 
entire progress of the undertaking, evinced the liveliest anxiety 
for the completion of the object in view. 

During Dr. Parkinson's incumbency of the archdeaconry 
of Leicester, several other petitions were presented to parlia- 
ment from the clergy of Leicestershire, agunst the concession 
of the Roman Catholic claims. Some of these were warmly 
attacked in the House of Commons by Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Mr. Barham, and others. On one occasion, Mr. Legh Keck, 
M. P. for Leicestershire, spoke at considerable length, and 
with great spirit, in defence of the course pursued by his 
clerical constituents. It was in 1825 that the Archdeacon 
once more furnished a petition, which, with some alterations, 
was ad<^ted and presented. This petition was rather singular 
in point of form. One of the reasons it assigned why the 
claims should not be granted, had reference to the Arch- 
deacon's dread of the dispensations of Divine Providence. 
Iliis part of the petition was commented upon with great 
severity by Lord King in the House of Peers. The Arch- 
deacon was gratified at the notice bestowed on the passage, 
and frequentiy declared that, unless a similar view of the 
snbject was introduced into a petition having reference to 
the Roman Catholic question, and emanating from a body 
of Protestant clergy, he should feel no pleasure in affixing 
his signature. 

Subsequentiy to 1825, the infirmities of age pressed so 
heavily upon Dr. Parkinson, that his journeys never exceeded 
a few miles from home. His intellects were, however, un- 
impaired ; and he was remarkably punctual in replying to 
any communications which were addressed to him. The 
loss of some early associates deeply aSected him ; and he 
was not an inattentive observer of what was passing in the 
world around him. Occurrences which took place there 
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miously agitated him; and while, as a loyal subject, he bowed 
with the inmost submission to the decisions arrived at by the 
l^slature on some vitally important questions, be deeply 
lamented the fetal errors into which fae conceived that legis- 
lature had fallen, and trembled for the consequences. He 
liad been visibly declining for about a year previously to his 
death. The natural vigour of his constitution, however, 
enabled him sometimes to rally in sncb a manner, as to 
excite hopes in the breasts of his friends that he might be 
spared to them for some time longer. These hopes were com- 
pletely dissipated for a month or six weeks previously to his 
death ; his appetite had failed him, his rest had become dis- 
tarbed, and it was cleu* that, without some material change 
for the better, be could not long sustain the unequal combat. 
The trying scene was now rapidly approaching ; and for the 
last week or ten days of his life he scarcely took any nourish- 
ment He waited in patience the close of his mortal careeri 
and his "end," like his "life," was marked by "peace." 
He roeixly ceased to breathe when the body and spirit 
parted — not even a sigh escaped bim at the awful moment ! 
His death took place at the Rectory, Kegworth, on the 13th 
of Kovember, 1830, in the S6tb year of bis age. 

He was interred in the chancel of Ke^orth Church, oa 
Saturday the 20th November, amidst the deep regrets of a 
numerous circle of friends, and the heartfelt sympathies of 
the village poor, who attended in great numbers on the 
melancholy occauon. 

The character of Dr. Pa^inson may be comprised in a few 
words. His disposition was mild, obliging, patient, humble, 
and serious; his habits were temperate; benevolence was a 
leading feature in his composition, and had manifested itself 
in beautiful operation through every stage of bis life. His 
percep^on of what was agreeable and what painful to others 
was remarkably acute, and (when duty did not interfere] be 
was extremely cautious of wounding the feelings of those with 
whom be had to hold intercourse. Truly might it be said, 
that he participated in the joys and entered into the grie& of 
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all nrounil hitn. The attachment of his pupils to bim was 
strong and permanent, and evinced itself in various instances. 
Indeed it was impossible to know him thoroughly and not 
feel the liveliest regard for him. The honours which he had 
gained at college, and the rewards which resulted from his 
literary cai-eer, enabled and induced him to extend his sphere 
of usefulness to his relations, and to redouble his exertions on 
behalf of the friends above whom success had far placed him: 
he had not so " drunk of the world" as to be intoxicated with 
the alluring potion. "Hie contributions of the Archdeacon to 
charitable institutions were very large and numerous; and 
splendid were his acts of private beneficence. Although in 
the receipt of a large income, and living at a moderate ex- 
pense in comparison with it, the small property he has left 
behind him speaks volumes as to the extent of his liberality. 
There was, undoubtedly, a great want of discrimination with 
respect to the objects on which his bounty was bestowed. 
Distress, in whatever shape it presented itself, was almost 
certain of being relieved by him. The conviction that a 
fellow-creature was undone, or in want, was a sufficient pass- 
port to his heart. — 

" Here did soft cbirity repair, 
To break the bonils of grief, 
To ■■nooth tt» flinty coucli of am. 
And tiring to helpleu min relief! " 

To his servants he was a considerate and indulgent master, 
an adviser and Ijenefoctor in seasons of difficulty, and a pro- 
tector when any attempts at either imposition or oppression 
were made upon them. 

0r. Parkinson was about the middle stature ; his counts 
nance bland and ingenuous ; his eye keen and piercing, and 
strongly demonstrative of the active and fertile mind which 
reigned within. On a first interview, something bordering on 
austerity might have occurred to a party as existing in the 
Doctor's composition ; but this almost instantly disappeared, 
and his natural suavity of demeanour evinced itself. His 
disposition to think well of others sometimes produced a 
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want of firmness when decision wu desirable, and punish- 
ment highly necesssTy. This failing, however, principally 
betrayed itself in cases attended with either palliative or 
highly a£9ictive circumstances, which cfdled into exercise the 
amiable qualities we have been feeUy attempting to delineate. 
The publications of the Archdeacon were not numerous. 
In addition to those we have mentioned, he printed " The 
Duties and Qualifications of the Christian Minister*" a 
sermon preached in Chester Cathedrdl on the 20tfa S^ 
tember, 1801 ; ** What ia truth ?" a sermon preached in the 
same cathedral, on occasion of a general Ordination, 29th 
September, 1816; " A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Arnhdeaconiy of Ldcester, A. D. 1822." We believe there 
were several other occasional Charges and Sermons published 
by Dr. Parkinson; but we have neither the tides of them, oor 
any means of ascertaining their dates. 



From " The Gentleman's Magazine." 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE BYNG, 

SIXTH TI8C0UMT TORSINOTON, IK DEVONSHIRE, AND BARON 
BYHO, OP 80UTHILL IN BEDFORDSHIRE (1721); A BARONET 
(1715); VICK-ADHTRAL Or THE WHITE; DOCTOR OF THE 
CITIL law; fellow OF THE ROYAL BOCIETV ; PATRON OF THE 
MAIDSTONE HA80MRT SOCIETY; A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
LITERARY AND COVENT OARDEN THEATRICAL FUNDS, AND 
OF THE MERCHANT SEAHEN's AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY, 
THE seamen's AND LONDON HOSPITALS, THE MILE END 
PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY, THE EASTERN DISPENSARY, AND 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY. 

This nobleman was descended Trom the Byngs of Wrotbam, 
in the county of Kent, who flourished in the reign of Henry 
VII. In that of Elizabeth, Tliomos Bjrng wns Master oT 
Clare Hall, Regius Professor of Civil Law, and Vice-Cban- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. Robert, his elder 
brother, and ancestor of the subject of this memoir, served for 
the borough of Abingdon in the first parliament of that Queen, 
and also in the S4th year of her reign. Kb eldest son, George, 
received the honour of knighthood from Queen Anne, for his 
gallant behaviour in the battle of Malaga ; and, after perform- 
ing many other signal services, he was raised to the dignity 
of the peerage by the title of fisron Byng, of Southill in the 
county of Bedford, and Viscount Torrington, of Torrington, 
in Devonshire. He died First Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, January 17. 1733, in the 80th year of his age. 
The unfortunate Admiral John Byng, who, after giving many 
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proofe of courage, was at length shot upon a dubious sentence 
for neglect ot duty, March 14. 1757i was his fourth son. 

The gallant officer of whom we are about to speak was the 
^est son of John* fifth Viscount (great grandson of Uie first 
peer}| formerly a Colonel in the 3d regiment of Guards, and 
aflerwards a CommisBioner of the Stamp Office, by Bridget, 
daughter of Commodore Arthur Forrest, who died Com- 
mander-in-chief at Jamaica, and was buried at Kingston in that 
island, and sister to the wife of the Right Honourable William 
Windham. Lord Tarrington's maternal grandmother was 
also connected with the navy firom her birth, having been 
bom on board his Majesty's ship the Prince Frederick, on 
the passage to Jamaica, on St. Cecilia's Day; whence bbe was 
christened Cecilia Frederica Marina. The noble subject of 
this memoir was bom in London, January 5. 1766, and re- 
ceived the rudiments of bis education under the late Dr. James, 
at Greenwich; whence he was removed to a respecttd>le 
seminary at Paddington, conducted by a Mr. Boucher. Being 
destined for the naval profession, he embarked February S3. 
1778, as a Midshipman on board the lliunderer, of 74 guns, 
commanded by the Honourable Boyle Wolsingham, which 
ship formed part of the fleet under Admiral Keppel, in the 
action with the Count d'Orvilliers, on the S7th July, in the 
same year. Some time after that event Mr. Byng joined the 
Alarm frigate, Captun Sir Richard Pearson; and subsequently 
the Active, of S2 guns. Captain Thomas Mackenzie. In the 
latter vessel he was engaged in the af&ir at Porto Prayo, 
between Commodore Johnstone and M. de Suflrein. 

The Active was afterwards detached by the Commodore to 
escort a fleet of transports and merchant ships to the t^t 
Indies ; and, on her arrival there, Mr. Byng was received on 
board the Superb, of 74 guns, bearing the flag of Sir Edward 
' Hughes, the gallant protector of India; under whom he 
served in two severe actions widi M. de Suffivin, one of the 
ablest officers that the French marine has ever produced. In 
the last of these conflicts Mr. Byng had a very narrow escape, 
all the men at the gun at which he was stationed being either 
a 3 I 
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killed or badly wounded by the destroctive effects of a single 
shot, whilst he himself received no material injury, although 
struck by a splinter. 

Some time preriously to this event, the Superb having been 
dismasted, and otherwise greatly damaged in a heavy gale of 
wind. Sir Edward Hughes was obliged to shift his flng, pro 
tempore^ Into the Sultan^ of the same force. On the 5t^ of 
November, 1789, the former was driven from her anchors in 
Tellicherry Road, and drifting towards the shore, she struck 
apon a rock and sunk ; but fortunately her crew were saved. 

HostilitieB having ceased soon after the last battle, the 
Commander-in-chief sailed for Europe ; and Mr. Byng was 
removed into the Defence, 74, bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore, afterwards Sir Andrew Mitchell, with whom he 
returned to England in the month of December, 1785. On 
his arrival, he passed the usual examination for a Lieutenant ; 
soon after which be joined the Jupiter, of 50 guns, the flag- 
ship of the late Sir William Parker, on the Leeward Island 
station, and served under that officer during a period of three 
years. 

Commodore Porker was succeeded by the late Sir Jc^n 
I.afbrey ; and Mr. Byng was received by the latter on board 
the Trusty, 50. At length, in the month of September, 1 790, 
after more than twelve years' acdve service, in Uie course of 
which he had participated in no less than four general actions, 
Mr. Byng received a commission from England, promoUng 
liim to the rank of Lieutenant, in which capacity he returned 
home in the Shark sloop of war. 

Early in the ensuing year Mr. Byng was appointed to the 
lUustriouB, of 74 guns. Captain C. M. Pole ; from that ship 
be removed into the Druid frigate as First Lieutenant, and in 
her assisted at the capture of several privateers, merchantmen, 
and smugglers. His next appointment appears to hare been 
to the Impregnable, a second rate, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Caldwell ; but ill health compelling him to go to 
uck quarters, he was thereby unfortunately prevented from 
sharbig in Ae glories of the memorable 1st of June, 1794. 
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He however rejoined bU ship on her return to port*, and in 
the month of October following was advanced to the rank of 
Commander, in the Ferret sloop, employed in the North Sea. 
We subsequently find him acting as Captain of the Artois 
frigate during the temporary absence of Sir Edmund Nagle. 

On the 18th June, 1795, Captain Byng was made post, 
into the Redoubt, of 20 guns, stationed as a floating battery 
in the river Tyue, where he rendered eiisential service to the 
ahipping interest, by his spirited conduct in suppressing an 
unlawful combination of the seamen, entered into for the 
purpose of extorting exorbitant wages. For his conduct on 
that occasion he received the thanks of the Trinity House at 
Newcastle, and the Corporation of North Shields, as also of 
the shipowners of those places.f 

Our officer's next appointment was to the Mercury, of 28 
guns, attached to the squadron on the Newfoundland station, 
under the orders of Sir James Wallace. Ja 1796, when the 
French Admiral Richery iavested that settlement with, seven 
ships of the line and three frigates, having 2000 troops on 
board, the Vic&-Admiral defended it with one ship of 50 guns, 
two frigates, and two sloops; uid, aided by the bravery and 
vigilance of Captain Byng, and the other officers of his small 
squadron, ultimately succeeded in compelling the enemy to 
abandon their project of subjugating the colony. 

In the following year, 1767, Captain Byng was appelated 
to the Galatea, of 32 guns, in which frigate he cruised during 

■ Mr. Buller, who hod supeneded Lieutenant Byng in the Impregnobla, wu 
mortally wounded id tbe battle. 

t The followiog is ui eitna from tlM Times and NcwcaMle Advcitiier : — 
<• NevKoHU, Oct. SO. IT9J. 

" At a mecling of ibip-ownen, beld in tbe Trinity Houie iu NewcaiUe.upon- 
Tjne this da;, — 

" RefolTcd unaninioualy, 

" TitM the thanki ofllui meeting be girea to George Byug, Esq., Commander 
of hi] Majedy*! floating baUery Hedoubl, at Shieldi, Tdt bia ipirited conduct in 
BUppreuing t}is late videnl proceeding* of the leameD, wbea stopping abipi pro- 
ccediag i« tea, with a view to eitort eiarbUant waga : and thai tba ume be cod- 
Teyed by letter from the Chairman ; which waa accordingly done by Mr. Lawton, 
the Cbairmau : also the ihaaiii of Ibe mi^or and corporation, and gentlenKn ahip- 
ownen of North Shivlda." 

Dcmized by Google 
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tbe remainder of the reToludonary war, od the coasts ot 
Fmnce and Ireland, and captured several armed vessels, one 
of which was le Ranger, a French corvette of 14 guns; he 
also recaptured the Kenyon> a British West-Indiaman, valued 
at 40,000^ ; and, in company with the Doris frigate, recap- 
tured two large Portuguese Brazil ships. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1801, Captain Byng 
was elected a burgess of the ancient borough of Plymontb. 
This mark of respect was paid him upon his return from ir 
cruise in tlie Bay of Biscay, during which the Galatea eiw 
conntered a violent hurricane, and had nearly foundered: her 
inizen-mast was carried over the side ; at the same time her 
fore and main-top-masts also went, though there was not a 
sUtcb of canvass set. One man went over with the mizen- 
mast, and several others were much hurt 

Subsequently to the treaty of Amiens, the Galatea was sta- 
tioned on the south-west coast of Ireland, for the suppression 
of smuggling ; and Captun Byng continued on that service 
Ontil the month of May, 1S02, when he was compelled U» 
relinquish his command, in consequence of ill heahh, occa- 
sioned by long and severe cruises during the preceding winter. 

On the renewal of the war with the French republic, Ob- 
tain Byng, then in a state of convalescence, tendered hia 
services, and was immediately appointed to the Tezel^ of 
6i guns, as commanding officer of the block-ships stationed 
ta the Medway ; and on the retirement of E^rl St. Vincent 
from the Admiralty, that nobleman pud Captain Byng the 
Mattering compliment of promoting his Firiit Lieutenant and 
two Master's Mates to superior ranks- 

In the month of August, 1804, Captdn Byng was ap- 
pointed to the Malabar, of 50 guns, and commanded that 
ship until March, 1605, when he removed into the Belliquenx, 
ef 64 guns ; and, in the following autumn, accompanied Sir 
Home Popham on an expedition against the Cape of Good 
Hope. The squadron, having on board a body of troops 
under Major-General Sir David Baird, arrived in Table Bay, 
January 4. ]80€; and on the 18lh of the same month, the 
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Dutch governor (Jansens) having signed a capitulation for a 
general surrender, England became once more possessed of 
one of the most important settlements in the world, and which 
has since been permanently annexed to the British empire. 

The land forces employed on the above occasion were 
strengthened by a marine battalion, commanded by Captain 
Byng, from whose great exertions the service derived much 
benefit, which was warmly acknowledged by the joint com- 
maoders in thai respective despatches, wherein they highly 
commended " the perseverance and determination with which 
Captain Byng, and the officers and seamen under his com- 
mand, overcame the obstacles opposed, by an extreme dif- 
ficulty of country, to the conveyance of artillery." * 

The presence pf the ships belonjpng to the E^st India 
Company, which had assisted in the reduction of the Cape, 
being no longer necessary. Captain Byng was directed to 
escort them to Madras: on his arrival at which place he r^ 
oeived an address from their commanders, some of whom had 
served with the Marine Brigade, expressive of the sense they 
entertained of his constant and unremitting attention to thero, 
and requesting bis acceptance of a piece of plate, of the value 
of 100/., as a testimony of their respect. 

■ Extract ffDiii Sir Daiid BaiTd*! public dcqwtchn, Mldrcned to Vucount 



" C<^ Town, Jan. 19. 1S06. 

" Or erery occaiion wlwre it hu been found dkomij to call for tbt cooprr- 
ttiau of Brltlib Mamen in land antsfpriMa, Aair valour hai bnn to coo^imou^ 
and their spirit of labour and penererancc to unconquenblc, that no tribuu of 
.nj i^plouie can addalutfre to tbeircbaracteribut Iditcbai^anraMagreeaU* 
portion of ay dn^ in aMuring jour lordibip, that in the recent cmplofmeDt of 
tbdr •errleaa ttwj ba>e maintained tbeir reputation. And in thii place it beliovea 
EM to bfbrm jonr lordtfaip, tiM the anifonn good conduce of than gallant 
fclloirt, and the ual of Captain Georga Bjng. wlxi coromaoded tbem, together 
with that of ereiy (obordlnate officer, baTe merited my fulleit approbation." 

The heiolc Captain Hardtnge, wbo afterwarda commanded the St. Fioreni^ 
and fell in action with la Fiedmontaiae, aerred on (bore under the order* of 
Captain Bjmg, with whom he had lailed from England ai a paaienger to join 
the Sabelte frigate at Bombaj. On quitting tbe Belliqueux, be thue addresaed 

" Amongtt tbe aanaadona which an event like tbii awakeni, the only painfbl 
one i*, that I am to be leparaled from tbow I lore, and for a period *o indefinil*. 
Bui no spare of time can ever separate me from jrou." 
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In the course of the same yeftr, the Belliqueux formed part 
of Sir Edward Pellew's squadron at the capture and destruc- 
tion of a Dutch frigate, seven brigs of war, and about twenty 
armed and other merchant-vessels, in Batavia roads. During 
the operations, the Commander-in-chief publicly expressed 
satbfaction at Captain Byng's activity and good conduct, by 
the telegraphic signal — " Your zeal 2 have noticed." 

From this period nothing material occurred until 1809, 
when our officer hoisted a broad pendant on being appointed 
to conduct an armament sent from Bombay to occupy the 
island of Roderiguez, and thus pave the way for the reduction 
of the Isles of Mauritius and Bourlwn. This object was 
successfully accomplished ; and Captain Byng had the satis- 
faction of receiving the thanks of the government of Bombay, 
together with a present of SOOA, for the very cordial and im- 
portant assistance afforded by him to the military under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Keating. 

The Belliqueux continued on the East India station until 
the month of June, 1810, at which time Captain Byng re- 
ceived orders to proceed to China, for the purpose of affording 
protection to the homeward-bound trade. On the 14th 
February, 1811, he sailed from Macao Roads, in company 
with seven of the Honourable Company's ships ; and, after 
encountering very tempestuous weather in the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope, arrived with his charge at St. Helena 
(May 15.), where he was joined by the Menelaus and Cbiffo- 
n^e frigates, five Indiamen, and several South-Sea whalers* 
the whole of which reached the Downs in safety, on the 6lh 
of August following. 

Previously to leaving India for China, the Belliqueux had 
exchanged fifty of her healthy men for a similar number from 
other ships, whose constitutions had been much impaired by a 
service of ten years and upwards in the Oriental tropics : she 
also received on board thirty-two men invalided from various 
diseases. During the voyage from China to England, no less 
than 224 men bad been placed on the sick list, the whole of 
whose cases happily yielded to medical treatment, to which 
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doe efficacy bad been given by a light and proper diet of fresh 
food, very large quantities of whioh had Iwen procured 
through the liberal donations and judicious arrangements 
made by Captain Byng.* 

The Belliquenx was paid off at Chatham, soon after her 
arrival; and the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, then at the head 
of the Admiralty, immediately offered Captain Byng the com- 
mand of either of the new 74's about to be commissioned; 
but our officer, preferring a ship of the old construction, made 
choice of the Warrior, to whidi he was accordingly appointed. 
Some time after this event, he received a letter from the Se- 
cretary of the India House, communicating the thanks of the 
Court of Directors " for his care and attention to the fleet 
recently under his convoy; and inlbrming him that, in con- 
sideration of the zeal and attention to the Company's interests 
evinced l^ him on various occasions, the Court of Directors 
had resolved to present him with the sum of 1000 guineas 
for the purchase of a piece of plate, as an acknowledgment of 
his services." 

Captain Byng succeeded to the title on the demise of his 
father, Jnnuavy S. 1813. That nobleman had survived his 
brother, George, the foiii-th Viscount, only fourteen days. 

The Warrior was principally employed in the Baltic and 
North Seas, under the Admirals Young, Foley, and Ht^e, by 
whom our officer's conduct on all occasions was most warmly 
ai^roved f ; and in the year 1813, when our neighbours the 

* A uarratlTeaftheiiKaincliiploycdm the rtcorarrof th«*eM»nen waipnb- 
irtbcd in Ibe l«ent]i-«gbifa Tolume of the Nit*! Clironicls by R. W. BunpEeld, 
EUq., (Iw lurgcan of the Belliquaoi, who pBjn due WHimonj to the bnundent 
eianfoni of Capuin Bjmg, ind wbo, in ISIR, decUcaltd to Lord Torrington ht* 
" Pracliral TrMtiM on Tropical and Scorbutic Complainti ;' " it a tribute of 
n^tct due to ibe benevolence, leal, and abili^ whicn fail I,Ardihip diaplijred in 
bii eirneit efforts to preaerre the live* oftboae confided to hi* command." 

t The rollowing are eopiei of teitimoniali from pereial of the diilinguiihed 
cbaracten under whom Lord Tonrington lerTed vbea in the rammand of die 
Warrior; — 

" Hf Lord, — It k 10 mudi tbt du^ of ■ Cammandtf-Ia-chtcf to do jnrtice to 
tba merit! of offlcar* who utne under hii conunand, that I can have no bcutadon 
in bmrinB tntimonj In your'a, during tbe time of four wning in the fleet in the 
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Dutch, having thrown oS* the yoke of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
recalled the ancient House of Nassau to rule over them, lie 
was selected to convey William Frederick, Prince of Orange, 
to his native country, for the purpose of assuming the station 
and honours so long enjoyed by his progenitors. 

His Serene Highness embarked on board the Warrior in 
the Downs, November 25th, and on the following morning 
sailed for the coast <^ Holland ; but, owing to unfavourable 
winds, did not reach Scheveling until the SOth, when the 
Prince and Lord Clancarty, the British Ambassador, with 
their respective suites, landed amidst the hearty huzzas of the 
numbers assembled from all parts to witness their debarkaUon. 
His Serene Highness was attended 'to the Hague by Lord 
Torrington, whom he &voured with the most gracious ex- 
pressions for his attention, accommodation, and hospitality, 
during the time fae had the pleasure of being his guest. The 
same illustrious individual afterwards conferred upon hisl.ord- 



NoRh Sea ; uhI in to doing, I bmtt gnat pleasura Id boDg'sU* to my, that, thua 
the time of yoUT^i^ng the fleet to that of jour being remoied frooi it, I had 
CTcrj naaon to be aatiafied with the leal, attention, and alacrity with which you 
performed ereiy terrice an which you wen employed. 

" I had (ta^UDt ocouiaiK to be pleea ed wilh jrour aaiielj to be emptajed on 
■ctive WTTim, and pnticulari j with the canwH desire jou expmeed to be allowed 
to lerre on ibore when ibe leameD and marinn were landed to capture, and to 
defend the lalanda of Zealand. 

(Signed) •' W. TotrHo, Admiral." 

•' I hare great nliifketioa in Uating, that during Iha time Ibe 'Warrior wai 
under mj flag, I had eieij reaaon to approve of the manner in which the Berriee 
wai conducted in that abip ; and that I alwaji cooddered the pmnptitiida and 
Mgularitf , wtiich I could not fiul to obaerre, aa the eDect of tiM correct artteni 
of diidpline eatabtiibed bj jour Lordifaip. 

(Sgned) <■ U. BiciiaroN, AdmiraL" 

•■ I can with truth Mtj, I bad enrj icaioD to approve and applaud ;Our 
conduct in ererj reipect, while I had Ibe honour of being on ■errice with jour 
LordBhip. 

(Signed) " Tbdb. Folit, Vice. Admiral." 

'■ I bare pleasure In Mating, that whereTer I ha>e bad tbe pleaiure of leiTing 
with j'ou, both ihii war and the lait, in frigaUM and ihipi of tbe line, I alwayi 
tbougbt the ahipi jrou commanded excellent, efficient men of war, and had full 
confidence in j^our leal and abililj. 

(Signed) " GiiLHAii Moaai." 

Thli latter officer, when appointed to a conmaiid in tba Baltk, proceeded 
tUtber in the Warrior. 
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ahip the insignia of the Order of Wilhelm of tlieNetlierlands; 
for which an elegant gold-hilted sabre, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, has since been substituted. 

' Lord Torrington subsequently convoyed a fleet of mer- 
cbantmen to the West Indies; and during his absence was 
advanced to the rank of Rear-Adniiral, by commission dated 
Junel. 1814. 

On perusing the foregoing sketch of the Viscount's profes- 
sional career, it will be seen that thirty-three years and a half 
of his life were spent in active service at seg; fifteen of them 
Id the East and West Indies. An impaired state of health, 
occasioned thereby, and the claims upon his attention of a 
numerous progeny, obl^ed him, in 1818, to decline the offer 
of a foreign commend.* 

In 18S1, Lord Torrington was made a Vice-Admird. 

We are not aware of his lordship's ever having published 
any separate work ; but the pages of the Naval Chronicle are 
enriched with numerous hydrogrsphical communications made 
by him. 

The evening of Lord Torrington's life was divided between 
the cares of a numerous &mily, his senatorial duties, and at- 
tention to a numerous list of public charities. His death took 
place on the 18th of June, ISSl, at his seat Yotes Court, 
near Meriworth, Kent 

Lord Torrington was twice married: first, February 8. 
1793, to Elizabeth, daughter of Philip Langmead, of Hoegate 
House, Plymouth, Esq. M. P., by whom be had a daughter, 
the Hod. Lucy Elizabeth, and a son who died an infant in 
1796. Having lost his first wife, August SO. 1810, bis lord- 
ship married, secondly, October 5. in the following year, 
Frances Harriet, second daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Robert Barlow, K. C. B., and niece to Sir George Hilard 
Barlow, Bart. G. C, B., and by that lady, who survives him, 
had five sons and two daughters; 3. the Right Hon. George 

* Tbe.cbief cotnmuid al the Leeward Iilandi wti offered la Lord ToniDgtoii 
pnrioudy to iu being t«adn«d to ttear-idtninl Doiwld Cuopbetl, who dSfd 
No*. 11. isie. 
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now Lord Viscount Torrington, bora in 1812; 4. the Hon. 
Frances Elizabeth, his twin sister ; 5. the Hon. Hilaro Caro- 
line; 6. the Hon. Robert Barlow Palmer; 7> the Hon. Jamei 
Master Owen ; 9, and 10. the Hon. Russell John Morris, 
and the Hon. Staoht^ Frederick Hopwood, twins, the latter 
of whom died an in&nt in ISSl. 



" Marshall's Royal Naval Biography" is our authority for 
the foregoing Memoir. 
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JOHN JACKSON, ESQ. R.A. 

MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY OF ST. LUKE, &C. 

The British School of Portraiture has, within little more than 
twelve months, sustained theloss of two of its most distinguished 
professors ; and the Royal Academy has thereby been deprived 
of two of its ablest supporters, and no less esteemed members. 
Scarcely had the prescribed period of mourning for the loss 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence terminated, than the friends of art 
had to lament the death of Mr. Jackson, who, being little 
past the prime of life, and yet in the full vigour of mental 
energy, had he been spared, might have successfully emulated 
a considerable portion of Sir Thomas's practice and fame. 
The fiill tide of patronage flowed prosperously on Lawrence, 
and his genius was home triumphantly upon the stream : hb 
illustrious career ended, the waters were prompt to waft the 
next well-appointed bark to the haven of success. Jaclvon 
had that within him which, properly eU:ite<1, would have 
enabled him to accomplish great things in his art: — the &ld 
was now open to competition for the prize; and, had his 
energ^ been thoroughly awakened and put in full <^ration, 
he doubtless might have won it- 
It was said by the lamented Oweoi Uiough not at all que- 
rulously, that Lawrence ought to produce more splendid 
pictures than his competitors ; because all the most illustrious 
for great deeds, the most exalted by birth, At most distin- 
guished for beauty, would exclusively be painted by him. 
Hence, besides all the other advantages which such patronage 
must induce as stimuli to excellence in his art, he had tbe 
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felicity oF studying from a class of personages who, without 
any effort of his own, su^^lied him abundantly with living 
models of grace. 

The death of the late President of the Royal Academy 
then, with reference to this monopoly of good fortune, was a 
benefit to the other professors of portraiture ; for, the taste of 
the aristocracy in this country leading them to patronise this 
department of art almost to the exclusion of every other, still 
prompting a demand for portrait, they were of necessity obliged 
to seek the next in talent to supply the desideratum. Hence, 
the present deservedly esteemed President of the Royal 
Academy, the veteran Sir William Beechey, Messrs. Phillips, 
Pickersgill, and Jackson, — each perhaps according to bis 
respective pretensions, — had to divide the advantages hitherto 
so exclusively enjoyed by Sir Hioinas Lawrence. 

It would have been invidious to have piMnted to Jackson as 
die most able in the list of competitors for the prize of fame ; 
though, now Uiat he is numberedwith the dead, those who 
were bis honourable competitors whilst he was living, will 
readily yield to his memory all that was its due. Jackson 
vras eminently endued with that faculty, which is esteemed, in 
England, perhaps, above all others in the wide scope of the 
attributes of the painter's art; namely, a superior perception 
for colour. Had be pushed this &culty to the extent of his 
latent power, — and as it was reasonably expected that^ from 
the increasing high patronage which he was experiencing, he 
had determined to do, — it may not be assuming too much to 
infer, that he would have produced works, which would have 
shown that a great colourist itill maintained the reputation <^ 
the British School of Portraiture. 

To excel in this department of painting, judging from the 
habits and prepress of many illnstrious professors, it would 
a[^iear that a portrait-painter should manifest an early pre- 
dilection for that branch of study. Hie power of " catching 
a likeness" is something like a gift of nature. Many, who 
from necessi^ have relinquished the more imaginative pui^ 
Baits of punting, from the want of employment or other cir^ 
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I, have buled almost in vexation and despair, in the 
abstract attempt of obtaining a resemblance of the visage ; 
whilst to Reynolds, Lawrence, Hoppner, Beechey, Jackiion, 
and others, who made choice of this department in their 
boyhood, producing a likeness ever continued the least 
amcmgst the difficulties of their art 

Mr. Jackson was bom at Lastiogham, a small village in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, on the 3 tst of May, 1 778. Very 
early in life, he evinced a capacity for pMicUling a likeness ; 
and strengthened this bculty by " noting down" the phy- 
siognomies of many of his neighbours, old and young. He 
was, however, apprenticed to a business little congenial to his 
gr^hic taste.* Whilst yet the term of his indentures was 
unexpired by nearly two years, finding occasional oppor- 
tunities for the indulgence of his propensity for the art, he had 
made some heads in small, which exhibited a talent much 
beyond what could be ^tpecled from one entirely self-taught, 
with no example of art to refer to in aid of his ardent desire 
to improve. Hiese attempts fortunately being seen by an 
intelligent neighbour, though in the' humble capacity of the 
village schoolmaster, by his fnendly exertion they were shown 
to the &mily of the late Earl of Mulgrave ; and this fortuitous 
cu^umstance lud the foundation of that auspicious career 
which commenced on his becoming the prot^i of that worthy 
nobleman ; who, with his Lordship's brother the Honourable 
General Phipps, and others of bis noble ^nily, were the con- 
stant patrons and friends of the painter through life. 

It was owing to this circumstance that Mr. Jackson obtained 
the countenance of (he late ^ George Beaumont, at whose 
instance, by a subscription fund, the renuunder of the term of 
bis i^prenticeship was purchased, when he was happily placed 
in a state of freedom to pursue the bent of his inclination fi>r 
graphic study; with means much more felitutous than those 
which usually attend native talent, on its first embarking to 
explore the wide ocean <^ taste. 

The likenesses which the ingenious youth bad yet taken 

• Tohbblbar'aocnipMioB.tlwtafaTatefetdlafk 
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were priDcqmlly drawn iu pencil, or slightly tinted ia water 
colours ; when Sir George Beaumont advised him to make an 
attempt to paint in oil, lending him, by way of coup tfestai, a 
three-quarter head, a portrait of the father of ' George Colmui 
the Younger,' painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Jackson was 
thus provided with a prototype; but ^e prepared pipnents 
were desiderata which the resources of a country village could 
not be expected to supply. Genius and perseverance, how- 
ever, will find the means of surmounting difficulties, insu- 
perable lo all but those who have that glorious ardour 
which Iraldly grapples with all things posrible. There was 
in the neighbourhood a house-painter and glazier ; and, the 
ingenious young artist b^ng a favourite with every one, this 
humble handicraftsman opened to him his store; and from 
such rude materiel as his back premises a^rded, the tyro 
contrived to compound a palette; and produced, to the asto- 
nishment of his patron, a copy of the picture, so veritably 
like in colour, execution, and effect, that Sir George was at 
once satisfied that Nature had intended his pr<aegS for s 
painter. 

It was the more fortunate for the youth that Sir Creorge 
Beaumont happened to be an amateur painter of great talent, 
well skiHed in all the arcana of the art, a consummate con- 
ntHsseur, and associated in the most fi-iendly intimacy with all 
the first artists of the age. Under such auspices, it will not 
be matter of surprise that die young painter made rapid pro* 
gress in his studies, and gave early presage of his future ex- 
cellence OS a master of the British school. 

Soon after this period, and with the concurrence of the Ewl 
of Mulgrave, who had manificently rewarded him for some 
smell portraits which he had taken from meml>ers of his Lord- 
ship's fitmity, Sr George proposed to Jackson the propriety 
of going to the metropolis to pnrsue his studies, saying, *< Yob 
must attend the drawing-school of the Royal Academy in the 
evening, and copy pictures by day. Now you shall have SRy 
pounds annaeElly during your studies, which, with a table at 
my bouse in town at my expense, will, I think,, be ample for 
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a youngster who ii desiron§ of improvement in his art. Be 
steady, and you will be secure of my friendship, and that of 
my worthy friend Lord Mulgrave." It was so arranged ; and 
the yoang painter, by his exemplary conduct, did all that was 
becoming him to deserve and maintain as he dkl the friend- 
ship, and even the affection, of these distinguished patrons to 
the end of their lives. He followed the venerated remains of 
Sir George Beaumont to the tomb a few years since, and 
recently — rendering the same homage to the manes of his 
first patron. Lord Mulgrave, such the decree I. — was smitten 
over liis hallowed grave by that unrelenting hand, which, in a 
few days, numbered him also with the dead. 

Mr. Jackson, having accomplished the term appropriated 
to the study of drawing, commenced portrait-painter in the 
metropolis; and being supported by the influence of the Earl 
of Midgrave, and recommended by Sir Greorge Beaumont, 
obtained much employment. For some years, however, snb* 
seqnently to this, his portraits in oil obtained for him no great 
distinction. Hoppner, Beechey, C^ie, Owen, and Phillips, 
his contemporaries, were esteemed superior in this depart- 
ment ; having, by more extensive practice, the reputation of 
getting together the tout ensernUe of a picture with more tact, 
Lawrence, too, was then approximating to the zenith of his 
fame. Indeed, Jackson's pictures ver« not wrouglit in that 
style which made a striking impression- in the Royal Aca- 
demy exhibitions ; end his pictures, even whcde-lenglb por- 
traits of persons of rank and Utie, were in consequence 
frequently hung almost at the highest elevation on the walls of 
die Exhibition. 

At that period, about twenty years ago, although Jackson 
had not established his reputation as a painter in oil, brs por- 
traits in water colours were universally admired; and his 
practice in this department was extensive, and productive of 
a very handsome income. In these, the heads were tastefully 
drawn, the resemblances were faithfully correct, and, although 
carefully finished, wrought with masterly spirit Hie style 
indeed was so deservedly popniar, that his practice was g 
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perhaps than that of any contemporary portrail-paiDler in 
small. Many of the heads engraved in Cadell's splendid pub- 
licadon, " Portraits of Illustrious Persons of the Eighteenth 
Century/' were from drawings by Jackson. 

However great the celebrity and the income which Jackson 
obtained by these perfornian<%s, many of which were beautiful, 
he sought distinction in a superior order of art- He felt con- 
scious that by due exertion he might compete widi the most 
celebrated portrait-painters in oil ; and, relinquishing the prac- 
tice of water-colours, soon accomplished his object. One of 
the pictures which gave him rank amongst the ilite of the 
British school was a portrait of Canova, the celebrated Italian 
sculptor, exhibited in the great room of the Royal Academy : 
this alone was sufficient to establish his ferae. 

Tlie tact with which Mr. Jackson copied the works of the 
old masters surprised his contemporaries. His imitations 
veTeJhc'smiks, and appeared to be produced almost without 
any mental efibrt. Some few years since, feeling desirous to 
obtain a study from a portrait of Rubens, ipsepinxit, one of 
the pictures which his late M^esty munificendy sent to the 
British Institution as on exemplar to the students, Mr. Jack- 
son seated himself amongst the many artists, some of established 
reputation, who were copying there, several indeed from this 
particuUr portrait. The promptitude, however, with which 
he wrougbt his effect, and the certainty with which he pro- 
ceeded, developing the system of Rubens, led the whole group 
to suspend their (^rations ; and, marvelling at his superior 
perceptions, they not only felt, but expressed their admiration 
at the intelligence and skill which governed his pencil, and 
enabled him with this enviable facility to master his object. 

This very facility, strange as it may appear, may perhaps 
be assigned as a reason why his progress to the highest point 
of art was not obtained. He painted hb pictures with the 
ease which is ^t to beget indifference to fame. Men of 
genius, not impelled by ambition, feeling that they can ac- 
complish when they choose greater works than those which 
they perform on the spur of the moment, are opt to procrastl- 
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nate, — to defer to-day that which may be done to-morrow, — 
nntil that future day — which they may never live to behold. 
Mr. Jackson's employers were pleased with his perform- 
ances, — and be was content. 

It is due to the memory of Mr. Jackson, however, to say, ' 
that, during the last two or three years of his practice, his pic- 
tures displayed qualities of a very superior order. TTiat " Itm- 
toned brightnest" which Sir Joshua Reynolds admired, and 
which be so successfully obtained in his finest productions, 
prevailed in the latter works of Mr. Jackson ; sufficiently, in- 
deed, to remind the connoisseur of the feeling of bts illus- 
trioos predecessor. Though he gave out that he only copied 
nature as she appeared to him, those who look at his beads 
will see that he did much more : that he looked upon her with 
the eye of genius, discovering her true mental character; and 
also with the eye aS art, which perceived what to advance into 
light, and what to throw into shade. " He occupies a place," 
says a writer in the Athencum, "between the fine, elegant 
detail of Lawrence, and the vigorous generalities of Raebum i 
or, as others word it, though perhaps less truly, be is a dis* 
ciple of the school of Reynolds, and one of the cleverest of its 
fidlowers. Where thought and intelligence were required, he 
readily supplied them : he rose and fell with bis subject, and 
may be considered as one of the most honest of all the chil- 
dren of flattery. He had an uncommon readiness and skill of 
hand — a rapid felicity of finish, which enabled him to dash 
off at a few sitUngs whatever he undertook t his colouring waa 
deep, clear, end splendid; and in this he more resembled 
Reynolds than any artist since his day." 

The whole-length portrait of the Marquis of Cbandos, re- 
presented in the costume of an officer of the Hussars, which 
appeared in the exhibition of the Roynl Academy in 1850, 
was n picture of surpassing excellence; although its merits 
were not <^ that forced or artificial character which is almost 
indispensable in rendering a portrait of large dimensions suf- 
ficiently imposing in e£^t to bear up against the meretricious 
sjdendour of an exhibition at Somerset House. 
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A whole-l«ngtb of the venerable Earl Fitzwillistn, painted 
about two years since, is esteemed one of Mr. Jackson'ii very 
best pictures. His Lordship, from motives which the painter 
could not successfully combat, — namely, those which arose 
from a desire to avoid publicity, ■ — refused to allow the picture 
to be exhibited at Somerset House, a refusal which to the 
painter was a subject of deep regret. 

The Hon. Mrs. Agar Ellis, Lady Ann Vernon (the lady of 
the present Archbishop of York), and Miss Vernon their 
daughter, are amongst the happiest efforts of his pencil ; as 
are also portraits of the bust of Thomas Stotbard, R. A., 
Henry Bone, R.A., and the late John Flaxman, R. A. These 
three admirable heads were executed by the desire of that dis- 
tinguished patron of art, Lord Dover, as part of a series of 
portraits of British artists ; which compliment his Lordship 
intended to extend to all the membem of the Royal Academy, 
and to place their resemblances in bis gallery. Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence had promised to sit to Jackson, as the subject 
ibr the next on the list The unexpected death of Sir Thomas 
suspended, for a time, the continuation of the series ; and it is 
to be feared that with the demise of Jackson the plan has 
found iu termination. 

Of one of these portraits, that of Flaxman, too much cannot 
be said in commendation: it was stamped in the mint of 
nature. The encomiums which Sir Thomas Lawrence be- 
stowed upon it, whilst presiding 8t the dinner previously to 
opening the Exhibition in which it shone n gr^hic star, were 
such as did no less honour to the candour and good taste of 
the President, than to the talent of him on whom tliey were 
bestowed. Sir Thomas characterised the work " as a great 
achievement of the English school, and a picture of which 
Vandyck might have felt proud to own himself the author." 

We may also particularise two portraits of John Soane, R.A., 
one of which (in small) represented the venerable architect 
decorated with the insignia of a freemason ; a portrait of the 
late Reverend Holwell Carr, now in the National Gallery, 
Pall Mali ; a fine half-length of Mr. Ludgate; several mem- 
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ben of the fuuily of Sir W. B^sluw oftbe Oaks, near Shef- 
fidd; and a fioe portnut of I>aniel Sykes, Esq^ late M. P. 
for HulL 

Mr. Jackficm, at different periods of his life, painted his own 
portrait, both in water colours and in oil. A drawing of his 
awa bust too, in black chalk heightened with white, executed 
nearly the size of life upon coloured crayon paper, is not only 
a faithful resemblance, but one of the finest specimens of 
mastery and execution extanL This was done " off-hand," 
as a present to a fiiend. His best portrait of himself, bow- 
ever, considered as a complete picture, is that which be 
painted for his honoured friend and patron the late Earl of 
Carlisle, which is in the collection at Castle Howard. 

Mr. Jackson has left a fine portrait of Baron Denoyersi 
which he intended to send as a present to that celebrated 
French artist, in return for a collection of proof impressions 
of his engravings which the Baron presented to him during 
his visit to Paris. 

During the exhibition of Flaxman's portrait at the lU^al 
Academy, a celebrated French artist standing before the pic> 
ture exclaimed, " Ah ! this is very fine portrait -^ almost as 
fine OS Gerard ;" and still dwelling upon it, rejoined, " quite 
as fine as Gerard 1 " The picture indeed, ftom its striking 
effect, invited many remarks ; amongst others, those of two 
inquisitive youngsters, disciples of the palelte. " What ve- 
hicle do'you think did Jackstm use to get so much the cha- 
racter of an old master?" said one. The response was 
neither prompt nor satls&ctory ; when a third, of about the 
same standing, listening to the dialogue, exclaimed, " I have 
it — he rubs it over with dirt, and then he vaniisbes." 

On the 6th of November, 1815, Mr. Jackson was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy; and on the 10th of 
February, 1817, a Royal Academician. 

In the year 161 1>, be accompanied General the Hon. Ed- 
mund Phipps in a tour through Holland and Flanders; and 
in 1819, in company with Mr. Chantrey the scolptor, he 
H 4 
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made the tour of Italy, by way of Geneva, Milan, Padua, 
Venice, Bolo^a, Florence, and Rome. At the imperial city 
be was elected a member of the Academy of St. Luke. 

Mr. Jackson was twice married. By his first wife be hod 
s daughter, yet living. After remaining a widower three 
or four years, he married the daughter of James Ward, 
Esq. R. A., by whom he had three children, y^ infants. 

Mr. Jackson manifested so great an affection for the place 
of his nativity, that for many years be seldom failed to make 
an annual visit to the scene of his early associations. As a 
mark of his reverence for the church there, a short time since 
he completed a picture, which he presented to the parish for 
an altar-piece, together with the sum of fifty pounds, to enlarge 
the space from which it was to receive light: tlie subject, 
** Christ in the Garden," from the invaluable cabinet picture 
by Corregffo, in the collection of the Duke of Wellington. 
His Grace lent Mr. Jackson the picture for this express pur- 
pose; but the figures were enlarged to the size of life. 

Notwithstanding this gift to the altar of the Established 
Church, Mr; Jackson was a sectarian ; being one of the most 
esteemed amongst the congregation denominated Methodists, 
and one of the strictest of the persuasion. 

The deaA of this distinguished artist took place at his 
house, in Sl John's Wood, on the 1st of June, 1831. It may 
be justly said of him that he was a most amiable and gene- 
rous man, and that few persons have gone to the grave more 
sincerely regretted by his private though extensive, circle of 
friends and acquaintance. He abstained from mingling in 
the bickerings of his brethren ia the art ; and there was an 
honesty, a manliness, an urbanity in his conduct and deparU 
mentt which secured the respect and esteem of every one who 
knew him. The liberality of his character was such as fre- 
quently to make him transgress those bouAds which are pre- 
scribed by the maxim that charity b^ins at home; and the 
young students in art always found him a willing counsellor, 
ready and willing to explain the course by which he had 
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binudf obtuned so high and hoDourable a sUtion in his 
profewioD. 



With tbe exception of a few paragraphs derived from other 
sources, we are indebted to " The Library of the Fine Art^ 
for the forgoing memoir. 
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No. IX. 
WILLIAM BROWELL, ESQ. 

LIEUTENANlVOOVERNOIt OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

This officer entered the naval service in the jtar 1771, at 
the age of twelve, as a midshipman, oo board the Merlin 
sloop, commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir Samuel) 
Marshall, a particular fnend of hb father's. He followed his 
Captain into the Princess Amelia, thea fitting for the flag- 
ship of Sir George Bridges Rodney ; and sailed in her to 
Jamuca. The Princess Amelia being ordered home, our 
jroung sailor accompanied the Admiral into the Portland, and 
remained in her on the West Indian station' until the Admiral 
returned to England. Soon after he was entered on board 
the Levant, of 2S guns, Captain the Honourable — 
Murray ; Mr. Gower (afterwards Sir Erasmus), with whom 
he served in the West Indies, being First Lieutenant of her. 
The Levant sailed for the Mediterranean to join that station ; 
and, on the breaking out of war with America, whs ordered to 
cruise in the Bay of Biscay ; when Mr. Browell, in con- 
sequence of his steadiness and good conduct, although very 
young, was sent in a prize into Lisbon, where he was detained 
for three months wfuting for his ship, until his friend Captain 
Marshall, in the Arethusa, putting into the Tagus, gladly 
received him on board, and kept him in his ship, on active 
service, till he was appointed Master's Mate into the Victory, 
of 100 guns, then bearing the flag of Admiral Keppel ,- under 
whom his excellent father also had served. He was in the 
Victory during the action ofF Uabant, when he so distinguished 
himself that ^e Admiral, on the 10th of November, 177B, 
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promoted him to Lieutenant into the Bienfaisant, of 64 guos, 
C^tain M'Bride. The Bien&isant was particularly dis- 
tinguished in the action with the squadron under Don Juan de 
Langara, in 1780, — not only on account of Captain M'Bride's 
conduct in the action itself in which he had the good 
fortune to sustain but trivial loss, bat by the great adroitness 
and skill with which he contrived to secure possession o( the 
Phoenix, of 60 guns, the Sag-ship of the Spanish Admiral. 
The engagement took place in the midst of a tremendous 
storm, in which the Phoenix and Bien&isiant were completely 
separated from their companions : but such was the address 
Captain M<Bride uRed, that be contrived to secure his prize 
and carry her safe into Gibraltar, notwithstanding the par- 
ticular inconvenience under which his ship laboured ; as ex- 
plained in the following narrative, which we extract from 
Charoock's " Biographia NavalLS,"and which is most strongly 
illustrative of the gallantry, good fiith, and humanity of the 
hardy sulors of that day: — 

" In consequence of the signal for the general chase, on 
the evenii^ erf" the 16th, about four o'clock, we got witfaio 
reach of the stem cbaae guns of the enemy, which tliey plied 
as we advanced, but to little effect. At a quarter before five, 
being then about half a cable distant from one. of them, she 
b^an to £re her quarter-guns upon our bow. By some 
accident, she took fire and blew up. Had this awful event 
taken place a few minutes later we must have shared her fate ; 
it was impossible to avmd the wreck, great part &Uing athwart 
us ; but we passed throu^ it without any damage. Many 
small pieces fell on board, which wounded three men. The 
sails and ri^ng being wet with the rain, and at the instant a 
shower coming on, it prevented the fiery matter that hung 
upon them takii^ effect ; the sea was so agitated that it filled 
the decks with water. As the ship sailed into the chaos at 
the rate of nine knots an hour, it was impossible to distinguish 
if any of the unfortunate people were upon the wreck. The 
afore-mentioned ship was the St. Domingo, of 70 guns snd 
600 men. We continued the pursuit, and between eight and 
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nine came up with one of the enemy's ships that had been 
engaged with the Defence. Found her mizen-mast gone, and 
fire slack. Upon receiving two or three fires from us, the 
nuun- top- mast went over the side. Our mizen-top-mast being 
shot away, and rigging out, the ship fell off and passed her: 
we got round Dgain, and closed her as soon as possible. As 
we advanced to her in a position in which we might have been 
much annoyed, we were surprised at receiving no fire. We 
kept ours, and hailed her. Our heads being different ways, 
passed each other before we could get any reply. When we 
got round to her again, and hailed her, we were answered, 
that the Admiral did not intend to fight any more. We 
ordered tliem to haul down her ensign, and that we should 
send a boat on board, which was done: it returned with Don 
Francisco Melgarys, her Captain, from whom we found it 
was the Phcenix, of 80 guns and 700 men. Don Juan de 
Langara, the Commander-in-chief, having his flag on board, 
was wounded. What has been their real loss we have not 
yet been able to learn. During the night the weather grew 
worse : when day broke, the condition of so large a sliip a 
perfect wreck, no other ship in sight, and a gale of wind, 
C^tain M'Bride felt himself in a very interesting situation. 
With great risk he gotabout one hundred men on board: the 
gale increasing, he was obliged to lay to for the ensuing day 
and night. In the morning it moderated so that boats could 
pass : but having the imall-pox on board of the Bien&isant, 
and near 700 prisoners on board the Phisnix, he was unwill- 
ing to introduce an infection among them, which induced him 
to make the proposal whidi is enclosed to Admiral Langara. 
It was accepted with thanks, and executed with the utmost 
delicacy. Their conduct convinced Captain M'Bride that 
his ideas of the honour of the Spanish officers were well 
founded ; for, afler the matter was settled, they assisted in re- 
fitting, and navigating the ship into Gibraltar Bay. 

•■ ■ BienUauit at So, Janiurj JStli, 17S0. 

" ' The small-pox being on board his Majesty's ship Bien- 
btaant, of a malignant kind, the feelings of a British officer 
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cannot allow him to introduce on infection even amongst his 
enemies. From this consideration, and the very gallant de- 
fence made by Admiral Langara and his officers, Captain 
M'Bride consents that neither officers nor men shall be re- 
moved from the Phoenix, taken by his Britannic Majesty's 
ships Defence and Bienfaisant, Admiral Langara being re- 
sponsible for the conduct of his officers and men : and, in 
case that we fall in with any Spanish or French men of war, 
he will not suffer Lieutenant Thomas Louis, his officer, to be 
interrupted in cotiducting and defending the ship to the last 
extremity, agreeably to his orders ; and If, meeting with supe- 
rior force, the ship should be re-taken, and the Bienfaisant 
fight her way clear. Admiral Don Juan de Langara, his 
officers and men, aie to hold themselves prisoners of war to 
Captain M'Bride, upon their parole of honour (which he is 
confident with Spanish officers s ever sacred). Likewise^ if 
the Bienlaisant should be taken, and the Phaenix esct^w, the 
Admiral Don Juan de Langara, bis officers, &c. will no longer 
be prisoners, but freed immediately. Id short, they are to 
follow the fate of the BienfoisanL 

(Sgned) John M'Bride. 

JUAK I{J. DE LaKOARA.*" 

Lieuteoant Browell accompanied the party on board the 
Phcenix, and sailed in her, first to Gibraltar and afterwards to 
England, where she was taken into our service and named 
the Gibraltar. 

From the Bienfaisant he followed Captam M'Bride into 
the Artois; and in the action off the Dogger Bank, between 
the fleets commanded by Sir Hyde Parker and Admiral 
Zoutman, on Captain M'Cartn^ bdng killed, he volunteered 
to go on board Uie Princess Amelia, and (the First Lieutenant 
being wounded) took charge of her ; and in a short time, from 
the greatest confu»on, produced perfect order and r^ularity, 
for which he recmved the thanks of the Admiral. But, to 
use his own expressions, services in those days were not 
rewarded as they have been since, which he proved by the 
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feet, tbtit he was for three years in a ship to which three line 
of battle ships had struck daring that period, and yet the First 
Lieatenant was not promoted. He was not hitnself the First 
Lieutenant. 

He remained in the Artois until the peace, la 1782. He 
was then appointed to the Princess Royal, Captain Faulkner, 
guard-ship at Portsmouth, and removed with him into the 
Triomph. 

In the armament in 1 790 he was appointed First Lieutenant 
of the Canada 74, Captain the Hon, Hugh Seymour Conway, 
who was forced to leave her for a short time, having acci- 
dentally received a violent blow on the head by a hand lead 
which a seaman was throwing. In the interiin, Mr. Browell 
had the pleasure of serving under his friend Sir Erasmus 
Oower, who became the acting Captain. 

In 1791 he was appointed I^lrst Lieutenant of the Alcide 7*, 
Captain Sir Andrew Douglas. 

In 1793 he was appointed First Lieutenant of the Leviathan 
74, Captain the Hon. Hugh Seymour Conway ; and sailed 
to the Mediterranean in the fleet commanded by Lord Hood. 
On our taking possession of Toulon, August SStli, 1793, his 
Captun was sent home with despatches, leaving him in com- 
mand of the ship in his absence ; during which period he was 
acUvely employed, and, among other services, in conveying 
Sardinian troops from Oneglia. 

In 1794 he was promoted to the rank of Commander, 
into the Prince Edward armed ship, which attended Lord 
Moira's army to Ostend, until the evacuation of that place, in 
which his brother, Captiun Herbert Browell, bore a very 
conspicuous part, being ag«it of transports, and having the 
superintendence of the embarkation. His boat was the last 
to leave the shore.* 

* C^NaJn Hvbvt Browell diad in tb* Witt Indies In 1T9T, in coamtnd of 
the Bnuuwick 74. Ha mu ttw joung offiear oT whom the panon trho ibinn 
dia dwp wall at Caridirook CHtle, in the Iile of Wight, telli tlait ba leaped orer 
h, — ■ fcat not to be pfrtbrmad tkOttt by * iquirral or by a kan^roo, u Ae 
axle it to planed ai to render it impoaibla. What Caplaio Browell rally Hd 
waa quite buardoiu enough, bariiig, tbe InMaol Ibe door waa optnad, taken a 
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In the same year (1794) the subject of this memoir was 
made Post into the Princess -Augusta Royal Yacht, fitted up 
for, and ordered to bring over to England, the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick * : but, in consequence of tempestuous 
weather, she was conveyed in a 50-gun ship as far as Graves- 
end, where, during the time the yacht was awaiting her arrival, 
Capt^n Broweli had the honour of being admitted into the 
society of the Prince of Wales (late King George IV.), who 
acknowledged these few days to be amongst the pleasantest 
of his life. The Prince, at all times most gracious and elegant 
in his demeanour, delighted to identify himself with the pro- 
fessional taste and teeling of those whom he honoured with 
his acquaintance. On this occasion, in an hour of hilarity, 
his Royal Highness sang several of Dtbdin's exquisite sea 
songs, in a style and with an effect which Captain Broweli 
(who was no flatterer) declared he never heard surpassed. 

Ilie yacht landed the Princess at Greenwich Hospital; and 
the Captain was honoured with several invitations to the fStes 
and parties which took place consequent to the marriage. 

In 1795 he was appointed Captain of the Sans Par^ 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Lord Hugh Seymour, an 
80-gun ship, captured from the French in hard Howe's 
action of the 1st of June, 1794, and afterwards taken into 
our service. This beautiful ship had all the fine qualities of 
a man of war. She was noted also for her strict discipline 
and excellent interior arrangements ; but she was still more 
remarkable for the number of young officers who served in 
her at that period, and who afterwards distinguished them- 
selves during the war; many of whom are now high In the 
service, and by all of whom Captain Broweli was most 
highly esteemed, their friendship for him terminatiag only 
with his life. 



quing, ind !•*{» on tba mvgiu of tb« well, to the great alami nf ■ ftf of 
Udic* who wan with him. 

* A high dirtinctian (or m jouog officer not of nobla biitfa, and jprsQind fiar 
Um by tbe powerful intcntt of Lord Hugh Srjmaai. 
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In Lord Bridport's action on the S3d June, 179£j the 
Sans Pareil * bore a conspicuous part; and Lord Hugh 
Seymour received the thanks of both houses of parliament 
for his conduct. 

Amongst those killed were the Signal (Second) Lieutenaat, 
and a Lieutenant of Marines. Captaui Browell was particii- 
larl; grieved by the death of the former. Charles Morris 
Stocker was a gentleman of much talent, had been well edu- 
cated* and was on excellent officer : he had served with Cap- 
tain Browell in the Victory, was the friend of his early youth, 
and was endeared to him by many amiable qualities. Captain 
Browell always said that this was the most distressing event 
of his life; and described the choking sensaUon which he felt 
from grief suppressed by the necessity of giving orders and 
otherwise exerting himself. 

On the breaking out of the mutiny at Portsmoutfi, the 
Sans Pareil, being uninfected bj the evil feeling which had 
spread itself through the fleets was ordered to r^force the 
North Sea squadron.' She shortly after returned and joined 
the Channel fleet 

To titis period fortune had been most propitious to the 
subject of this memoir. He bad been constantly employed 
a^float, bad seen much and arduous service, and by his skill, 
courage, and activity, bad acquired numerous friends. Every 
senior officer under whom he had served had been desirous 
on changing his ship of taking him with him. He had been 
highly valued as a First Lieutenant, a situation in a man-of- 
vrar equivalent to the main spring in a watch. He was at 
this time Flag-Captain to Rear- Admiral Lord Hugh Seymoor, 
an officer of high rank and influence, strongly attached to 
him, and was in command of one of the finest ships In his 
Majes^s service. A war of unprecedented length had begun, 

■ Ttw Sun I^nil i* now ■ Aaat hulk at FlTmouth. Tbe Lmitcnuit- 
Oonrnor'i afikctkn br bar wm quite czmorditiarj. He pleaded hard for baring 
bar ratiiiied in tba laTiGe when iha ma conMdcred woni out ; and tfarea yaact 
ago, on fail lldot aepbaw'i retutn finm a Tuit to bia brathar at Deroaport, hit 
Em qnaMion to Urn wu, " IHd 70U aca ID7 <dd ibip ? " 
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«nd erery circumsUDce appeared to combine to ensure him a 
brilliEint course, which might have enrolled his name amid 
those of Nelson, St. Vincent, Duncan, and the other naval 
heroes whose explotts have immortalised themselves and 
adorned the pages of British history. 

But it pleased Almighty God to put a sudden stop to his 
career, by one of those untoward accidents that no human 
prudence could have foreseen, or caution have prevented. — 
Returning to his boat from his honse in Gosport, he passed 
by a warehouse, and under a package of wool which the 
warehousemen were in the act of lowering by a crane from 
an upper story. At the moment, the iron hook gave way, and 
Captain Browell must inevitably have been crushed to death, 
had he not made a violent spring, which bore him clear from 
under it, but did not carry him far enough to escape from tlie 
rebound : he was struck in the back, and received an injury 
in the spine from the effects of which he never fully recoveredi 
and which quite unfitted him for sea duty. 

He was confined to his bed for some time, and io con' 
sequence resigned his command of the Sans Fareil, in which 
be was succeeded by his old messmate and friend Captain 
(late Sir Charles V.) Penrose. 

He was afterwards appointed to a royal yacht at Deplford. 

In 1805, he was nominated a Captiun of Greenwich hos- 
pital; and in 1S09, on the death of Captain Boucher, he was 
made LieutenanlrGovernor, in which situation he continued 
until his death. 

The following letter from the late Earl of Pembroke, K. G. 
to Captain Browell, on his appointment, is honourable to 
both parties : — 

«WilUM Hdus*, Jinuuy 9. 1609. 

" My dear Sir, — I am truly glad to bear of your wishes 
as to the Lieutenant-government of Greenwich hospital being 
fulfilled ; and I wish I could tliink, from a seliish motive, that 
my having named you to Lord Mulgrave* had bad any part 

* Pint Lord of the AdniinlV. 
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of the effect which you are pleased to ascribe to it. Lord Mul- 
grave then told me, that the appointment was such as must he 
bestowed upon the most deserving ; and I am inclined to think 
that be has now proved his words to be good. I beg the 
Ueitienant-Governess to accept ofm; best wishes ,- and 
" I am, my dear Sir, 

" Your very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) " Pembkoke." 

« Captain BroweU, &c. &c. &c" 

Although disabled from serving on board of ship, and placed 
in a quiet situation, his life was by no means inactive or in- 
dolent ; he was arduous in his attention to the affairs of the 
Hospital; which was known and duly appreciated by his 
present Mfyesty, who was uniformly gracious and friendly to 
him; and a most retentive memory of persons and events 
with which he was blessed enabled him to reward humble 
merit, and bring forward many deserving old seamen for the 
benefit of the establishment. 

Devotedly attached to his profession, he was a zealous pro* 
moter of the interests of the Naval Charitable Society and other 
similar institutions; and the Sulor's Widow and Orphans 
in him always experienced a kind and generous patron. 

On the 13th of December, 1795, he married Mary the 
only daughter of the first Admiral, and sister of the late 
Admiral Faulknor, a very amiable and accomplished lady, of 
a very delicate constitution. She died September 19th, 1809; 
from which period one of his sisters resided with him and did 
die honours of his house until bis death, July SOth, 1831, at 
the age of seventy-two. 

Manly and gentlemanlike in his behaviour, frank^^d open 
in his feelings, and sincere in his attachments, many of the 
most honourable and worthy men of the age were numbered 
amongst bis Iriends; and his kind and liberal hospitality ex- 
tended to all who were related to or connected with him. 

Admirals Lord Hood, Sir John Colpoys, and Sir Richard 
Keats were successively governors of Greenwich hospital 
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whilst he was there, of whom be seveniUy enjoyed the society 
■nd friendship. The former two he survived ; the last, to- 
gether with all the officers of the establishment, by whom he 
was most highly esteemed and respected, followed his body 
in sadness to the grave ; whilst, amongst the veteran pensioners 
who lined the road, many a bard and weatherbeaten coun- 
tenance plainly et tnced the feeling of having lost a friend and 
bene&ctor. 

' The sfSiction of those nearly related to him can be esti- 
mated only when it b known, that a more united &mily never 
existed. Three brothers and five sisters had for more than 
half a century combined in a bond of unity and love, which 
dwii^ all that period had never been broken. 

They shared each other's griel^ and pleasures; they held 
tt^ether under every circumstance ; they were ever ready to 
ng^ce at each other's good fortune, ever prompt to assist, 
eter willing to console one another. 

Coald a link be brdcen in that femily of love that would 
not vibrate through the whole chain ? Alas I no. 

To mitigate their grief they have the remembrance of him 
who is gone: — a good son, a kind husband, an afiectionate 
brother; uprigfat and honoarablo in all bisaotiunB, true and 
jnat ID all his dealings, and sinoerdy religious without tinati- 
cbm. Whatsvai might have been \m failings, and wkhout 
them Im bad not been movtal, they wMB-lavgely dverbdanced 
by his virtues. H« Kved to a good M age, and died beJovedy 
faoooored, and respected.' 



We have baeo &R>nred with the fbregoing little memotr 
by an old and intimate fnaad of the LieBtenant-GovemcH-'s. 

* The Licutenuil-OaTenuir hu Knepbnr, M r Lttngton Brondl, ■ vttj pn»- 
nddng jijuag am, (he um of Hmr; Brawell, Eaq. of ibe King'i household, 
wb» ii now ««nrinf W a LkWrnut in the N«t7, nid wbowadTaacenuMTiheaU 
gaulenuD had nutt U bort, allhouf^ ha oonMaDtlj tyemi lb*t no partUU^ 
could induce faim to exert himaelf In hii belielf, if he did not tielieee him lo l>e • 
good oOcer, and well dnerving nT 1l 
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SELLOVr OP THE ROVAL 60CIETV ; ONE OF THE COURT OP 
ASSISTANTS OF THE ROYAL COLLEOE OF 8CROEOMS, AND 
ONE OP THE CURATORS OF THEIR MUSEUM ; AN HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE ROYAL MEDICAL SOCIETY OF EDlNBURQBt 
AND OP THE MEDICAL SOCIETIES OF PARIS AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA, &C. 

For a great part of the following brief Memoir of this able 
and extraordinary man, we are indebted to the " National 
Portrait Gallery." But we have derived some of our mate- 
rials from private sources. 



The place f>f Mr. Abemeth/s birth has been much dis- 
puted ; and it is said that he was himself ignorant of it. The 
town of AberDethy in Scotland, and that of Derry in Ireland, 
both clium the distinction. We believe, however, that he 
was bom in Scotland, about the year 1 763-4. 

Soon after hb birth, it appears, his parmts came to reside 
in London, where he was put to a day-school in Lothbury, and 
there he imbibed the elementary principles of grammatical and 
classical instmaion. In due time, he was bound apprentice 
to the late Mr. Charles Blick, under whose auspices he pur- 
sued his studies with great advantage; the skill and high 
name of the master, together with the opportunities for im- 
provement offered by his extensive practice, and his connecdotT 
with Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, affording every stimulus 
and means of acquiring experience to the pupil. At this 
period of his life our subject seems to have indulged in some 
, : Google 
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oT those eccentricities which marked bis more mature and 
serious career. But, whatever may have been his oddities in 
conversation and behaviour, be was steady in making himself 
practically conversant with his profession ; and his talents 
were such as to excite expectations which the result did not 
disappoint Neither at that, however, nor at any period of 
his life, did Mr. Abemethy read so hard as some of his con- 
temporaries ; but no man thought more deeply. During his 
youthful application an epoch took place in the surgical 
world by whii^ no one profited more extensively than him- 
self: the celebrated John Hunter bad commenced his ad- 
mirable lectures, in 1 779 ; and the developement of bis great 
discoveries was proceeding while Abemethy, from a boy, had 
become an emulous young man, arduous in the search of that 
information which was to raise him to future eminence. He 
was fortunate enough to become the pupil of Mr. Hunter ; 
and not only his pupil, but his friend. 

On the retirement of Mr. Pott, the assistant-sut^feon to 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Mr. Abemethy's professional 
reputation rendered him the successor of that gentleman. 
Having now accumulated a great fund of knowledge, he de- 
termined to b^n giving courses of lectures at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospiul; of the Medical School of which noble 
institution he was always, theretbre,justly conadered At ftther. 
At the commencement of his lectures, however, his class was 
far from being so numerously attended as might have been 
anticipated; but a consciousness of bis own ability to raise it 
to a just preeminence sustained him under this discourage- 
ment. At this period Dr. Marshall, who had established 
himself as a lecturer in the vicinity of the Hospital, fiir more 
than divided the popularity of medical instruction ; and, though 
not distinguished for profound research, or for any novel im- 
provements in discovery or practice, his manner and style were 
so agreeable 'as to confirm the hold he had taken on the great 
body of students, and to continue the attraction of his courses 
to the last His death, above twenty years ago, left Mr. 
Abemetiiy alone in the field ; which he ever afterwards cul- 
1 3 ,:iC 
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UvaM and airiobad b; an abaadutt dJtplajr of >l«leiit of- tbe 
highest order. Oo ihe deed) of hb former Blaster, Su: 
Cbaries Blidt, Mr. Abemetbj^ was elected surgeon in his 
room; and was, at that time, eonsldered aa the best lecturer 
on atiat<way, physioU^, and surgery in London. 

Having brie6y glanced at Mr. Aberaethy as a vivd ^voce 
teachflr, in which capacity be has rarely been surpassed, w6 
come now to speak of his more permanent. position as an author 
of-medical works. His earU«8t publication consisted of a few 
Fbyuological Essays; which were speedily - Bucceeded by a 
smaU'but clever Essay oa tbe .treatment of Lumbar Abscess. 
These formed, witli some additions, hb first volume in 8rOk 
Lond<H), 1793-7, entitled Surgical and Physiological Essi^s; 
and were dbtingulsfaed by the same strong suise, and plaid 
and forcible illustration, which, from that time till hb decease) 
marked all that flowed from his tongue and pen, andelevated 
him to the rank he so long maintained among bb professional 
brethren, and with the world in general. We believe that it 
was soon after the appearance of thb pubhcation'that tbe 
author of '* The Pursuits. of Literature," in ooeof hb notes* 
spoke prophetically of Ms, Abernethy, as "a young surgeon 
of an accurate and philosopbical spirit of investtgation, from 
whose genius and labours I am led to think the medical art 
and natural science will hereafter receive. great acoessiobs." ' 

The a|^robatiott with which this work was received, was 
augmented by the appearance of yet more valuable perform- 
ances. In 1804 was published, " Surgical Observations, 
contsining a Classification of Tumours, with cases to illustrate 
the Hbtory of each Species -y an Account of Diseases," &c. &c: 
and, in 1806, " Surgical Observations, Part Second, contain^ 
ing an Account of Disorders of the Health in general, and of 
the Digestive Organs in particular, which accompany I<ocal 
Diseases, and obstruct their Cure.'V The fame of these 
Treatises soon spread, not only throughout Esgland, but over 
the. continent of Eurt^ ; and the French surgeons especially 
did homage to the masterly qiirit they evinced. Bold and 
successful tolerations ; pisctkal and lucid descriptions ; orjf^ 
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ml and comprehenaive views ; all combined to enhance tl>e 
great reputation of the auUior, and to elevate the character of 
the national sdiocJ of which he was so bright ao ornomenff 
and which bad already risen so high through the splendid 
eflbrts of John and Witliam Hunter. 

Having been elected Anatomical Lecturer to the Royal 
College of Sut^eons, Mr. Abemeth; published, in 1814, 
" An Enquiry into the Probability and Rationality of Mr. 
Hunter's Theory of Life ; being the subject of the first two 
Anatomical Lectures delivered before the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London." Following Mr. Hunter's steps, he 
elucidated ihat celebrated man's views with respect to the 
nature of the living principle, which views seem derived from 
tile most probable conclusions to which oiir reason can carry 
ns; viz. that life, in general, is some principle of activity added 
by the will oF Omnipotence to organised structure, — and 
that in man, who ts endowed with an intelligent &culQr, in 
addidon to this vital principle possessed by other organised 
beings, to life and struetare an immaterial soul is snper^ 
added. 

" We perceive," observes Mr. Abemetby, " an exact cor- 
respondence between those opinions which result from physio- 
lo^cal researches, and those which so naturally arise from the 
suggestions of reason that some have considered them as 
intuitive. For most reflectbg persons in all ages have be- 
lieved, and indeed it seems natural to believe, what modem 
physiology also appears to teach, that in the human body 
there exists an assemblage of organs formed of comnum inert 
matter, such as we see after death, a principle of life and 
acdon, and a sendent and rational faculty, all intimately con- 
nected, yet each apparently distinct from the other. 

" So indoiate, indeed, is die connection, as to impose on 
ns the opinion of their identity. The body springs and 
bounds, as though its inert febric were alive ; yet we have 
good reasons for believing that life is distinct tnym organis- 
ation. The mind and the actions of life a£fect each other. 
Failure or distatbanc« of the actions of life {Nrevent or disturb 
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oar (eeUttgs, and eafeeble, perplex, or distract our intellectuat 
(^rations. The mind equally affects the actions of life, and 
thus influences the whole body. Terror seems to palsy all 
its parts, whilst contrary emotions cause the limbs to struggle, 
and become contracted from energy. Now, though these &cts 
may countenance the idea of the identity of mind and life, yet 
we have good reasons for believing that they are perfectly 
distinct : whilst, therefore, on the one hand I feel interested 
in oppugning those physiological opinions which tend to con- 
found life with organisation, I would, on the other, equally 
<^pose those which confound perception and intelligence with 
mere vitality." 

He thus concludes ; ~ 

" llius my mind rests at peace in thinking on the subject 
of life as it has been taught by Mr. Hunter ; and I am 
visionary enough to imagine, that if these opinions should 
become so established as to be generally admitted by philo- 
sophers, that if they once saw reason to believe that life was 
something of an invisible and active nature superadded to 
organisation, they would then see equal reason to believe 
that mind might be superadded lo life^ as life is to structure. 
They would then, indeed, still farther perceive how mind and 
matter might reciprocally operate on each other by means of 
an intervening substance. Thus, even, would physiological 
researches enforce the belief which, I may say, is natural to 
man -~ that, in addition to his bodily frame, he possesses a 
sensible, intelligent, and independent mind ; an opinion which 
tends, in an eminent degree, to produce virtuous, honourable, 
and useful actions." 

Two years after the appearance of these lectures, Mr. Law- 
rence, who had recently been elected to the situation of 
colleague to Mr. Abemelhy, delivered at the Coll^;e of 
Surgeons, and subsequently published, his two Introductory 
Lectures on Comparative Anatomy and Fhysiologj'. In tl>e 
commencement of his first lecture, Mr. Lawrence thus speaks 
of Mr. Abemetby : — 

" It was not till the latter part of Ust summer that (he 
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Court of Assistants of this College did me the honour of ap- 
pointing me one of their professors ; an appointment which ] 
freely acknowledge to have been most gratifying to my feel- 
ings, not only on account of the body who coorerred it, but 
when I considered to whom I had succeeded *, aod to whom 
I became associated.f To your feelings I must trust for an 
excuse^ if any be thought necessary, for taking this earliest 
opportunity of giving utterance to the seudroents of respect and 
gratitude I entertain for the latter gendeman. You and the 
public know, and have long known, his acute mind, bis 
peculiar talent for observation, his zeal for the advancement 
of surgery, and his successful exertions in improving the 
scientific knowledge and treatment of disease. His singular 
happiness in developing and teaching to others the original 
and philosophic views which he naturally takes of all the 
subjects that come under his examination, — and the success 
with which he communicates that enthusiasm in the cause of 
science and humanity which is so warmly felt by himself — the 
admirable skill with which he enlivens the dry details of 
elementary instruction, — are most gratefully acknowledged 
by his numerous pupils. All these various excellences 
have been repeatedly felt in this Theatre. Having bad the 
good fortune to be initiated in the profession by Mr. Aber- 
nethy, and to have lived for many years under his roo^ I can 
assure you with the greatest sincerity, that, however highly 
the public may estimate the surgeon and the philosopher, I 
have reason to speak more highly of the man and the friend; 
of the invariable kindness which directed my early studies and 
pursuits, of the disinterested friendship which has asusted 
every step of my progress in life, of the benevolent and ho- 
nourable feelings, the independent spirit, and the liberal con- 
duct, which, while they dignity our profession, win our lore 
and command our respect for genius and knowledge, convert- 
ing these precious ^fts into instruments of the most extensive 
public good." 

" Artley Cooper, £iq. t J- Abcmcihy, Saq. 
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In his second lecture, however, Mr. Lawreace, in develop- 
^g his ideas concerning; the principle of life, attacked Mr 
Hunter's theory, as maintained by Mr. Abemethy, and the 
manner in which he illustrated and supported it ; and incul- 
cated the doctrine that the principle of life, whether sentieot 
or Intelligenl, is in all organised beings the same, — that the 
vital properties are all derived from the organic strucLuie of 
Uiose beings, — and that tbe difference of that structure consti- 
tutes the only difference in their faculties and powers. In 
consequence, when, in 1817, Mr. Abernetli; delivered another 
course of " Physiological Lectures, exhibiting a general view 
of Mr. Hunter's physiology, and of his researclies into com- 
parative anatomy," he not only defended the theory which he 
had previously explained, but made some strong observations 
on the evil consequences arising to society from tbe adoption 
of principles of another description ; and strove to elevate, as 
Hunter had ever done, the thoughts of the student from the 
cootemplation of Nature to Nature's God." 

" It has been said," he remarks, " that ' an undevout 
Astncmomer is mad :,' yet he only contemplates the immensity 
and order of the works of Nature, and the causes of tbe va- 
rieties of light and seasons, so serviceable to the living beings 
which inhabit this planet, and, as he infers, to tbosf. of others. 
But what shall we say of the anatomist, who observes the 
atracture and functions of those beings, — who examines their 
.Extreme variety, and regular gradation and connection,— with- 
out any feeling or perception that Intelligence has operated in 
ordaining the laws of Nature? We judge of others by ourselves; 
and assuredly such a character must, by the bulk of mankind, 
be considered as possessing either a deficient or perverse 
iotellecL 

" llie opinion that Intelligence must have ordained the 
order of Nature is not only impressed by her decrees upon 
the bulk of mankind, bat is confirmed by the observations 
and reflections of the most observant and intellectual indi- 
viduals of the human race. Those who think that intelligence 
may exist distinct from organisation, are disposed to admit 
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that the iatdligence'mth which they are endowed toacy hare 
a Mparate existence. Hiose who think that peroe^ition is not 
essential to lire, but is an attribute of something different, ai« 
also disposed to admit the separate existence oT perceptioa 
and intelligence ; und thus do these two opinions produce and 
support each other. Both opinions are natural to most metif 
and confirmed by the observations and consideration of the 
most intellectual of the human race," 

Any further nodce of the C(»troversy between Mr. Aber* 
nethy and Mr. Lawrence is as unnecessary as it would be 
punful. 

An anecdote illustrative of the sound integri^, as well as of 
the humour, of Mr. Abernethy's character may here be intro- 
duced. On his receiving the appointment of Professor (tf 
Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, a 
professional friend observed to him that they should now have 
something new. — " What do you mean ? " aslted Mr. Aber- 
nethy. — '- Why," said the other, " of course you will brush 
up the lectures which you have been so long delivering at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and let us have tliem in an improved 
form." — " Do you take me for a foot or a knave ?" rejouied 
Mr. Abemetby ; " I have always given the students at th« 
Hospital that to which they are entiUed — the best produce 
oi my nund. If I could have made my lectures to them better, 
I would instantly have made them so. I will give the College 
of Surgeons precisely the same lectures, down to the smallest 
details : — nay, J wH tell the old fellows how to make a poulr 
tice." Soon after, when lie was lecturing to the students at 
St. Bartholomew's, and adverting to the College of Surgeoosi 
he chuckiin^y exclaimed, " I told the big wigs how to make 
a poultice!" It is said by those who have witnessed it* that 
Mr. Abernethy's explanation of the art of making s poultice 
was irresbtibly entertaining. 

It is not easy to particularise Mr. Abernethy's ensuing pub* 
lications, in the arrangement of which for the prese, wiUi r&< 
fereiK^ to title-pages, &c be was always singularly careless. 
Some of tbem appeared first in small porti<H», whkfa were 
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ifterwords collected iind enlarged ; so that a volame consisted 
of several separate parts, and repeated, together widi new 
matter, much of what was previously known. One remarkable 
publication was, " Surreal Observations on the Constitutional 
Origin and Treatment of Local Diseases; and on Aneurisms. 
London, 8vo. 1809." Mr. Abernethy's memorable cases of 
tying the iliac artery for aneurism are detailed in this volumec 
the success of the operation is almost an era in adventurous 
surgical experiment, and re6ects the highest credit on the 
judgment and skill of the operator. His preceding and later 
works are comprised in Messrs. Longman and Co-'s cata- 
logue, where we find Abemetby's authorship in uz octavo 
vdumes. 1. " On the Ori^ and Treatment of Local Dis- 
eases ; and on Aneurisms, including Directions for the Treat- 
ment of Disorders of the Digestive Organs." g. " On Diseases 
resembling Syphilis, and on Diseases of the Urethra." 3. 
" On Injuries of the Head, and Miscellaneous Subjects." 4. 
** Lumbar Abscesses and Tumours." 5. " Physiolc^ical 
Lectures (collected in one volume)." And, 6. Another volume 
of ** Physiolt^cal Lectures." He also wrote, for Dr. Rees's 
Cyclop«dia, the anatomical and physiological articles from the 
commencement of the work to the article « Canal :" of thes^ 
the article " Artery" is perhaps the most important. 

Such are the valuable, we may say invaluable, productions 
of Mr. Abernethy, which will long be consulted by the 
faculty, as the most certain authorities to which they can 
apply on the wide and interesting range of sutgects tliey em- 
brace. Nor have their technicalities prevented them from also 
experiencing a success, rare among scientific discussions, that 
of being widely popular with judicious readers of every intel- 
ligent class; Mr. Abernethy, among his other discoveries, 
having found out the way to render bis books as entertaining 
and attractive as they are instructive and important. His 
acute reasoninfi^ his sensible advic^ inteili^ble to every ca- 
poci^, and bis prodigious mass of information, acquired by 
long practice and experience, render him, indeed, an admirable 
guide for all, whether learned or unlearned. . 

Dci,l,zedl!vG00Qlc 
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Mr. Abemethy was an excellent chemist, although he pro- 
fessed not to know much about the matter. He was intimately 
acquauited with Mr. Howard (the brother of the Duke of 
Norfolk] ; and in conjunction with that gentleman discovered 
the " fulminating mercury," the force of which so much 
astonished those who were not aware of the existence of any 
greater explosive power than the comparatively insignificant 
one of gunpowder. 

Id writing a mentoir, however slight, of Mr. Abemethy, it 
is impossible not to mention the bluntness with which he ire^ 
quently treated those who consulted him. There can be no 
doubt that this has been greatly exaggerated ; but it is worthy 
of observation that, for above a century and a half, the capital 
has seen a regular succession of medicd men who have dif- 
fered from their brethren in this respect, and substituted a 
certain roughness of mien and speech for the more customary 
suavity of the profession. 'Wliether affected or natural, this 
practice has much whereon to found its apology and justify its 
consequences, as well as something to impeach its propriety 
and assail its effect. It frequently proceeds from a wish, to 
avoid the evils of doubt and wavering, and, by straigbt-&r> 
ward plainness, to inspire the patient with that confidence which 
is so likely to contribute essentially to his cure. On the other 
hand, it must be confessed, that it is both a relief and satis- 
bctioD to the majority of invalids, to be permitted to commu-' 
nic^e all their ailments, and even fancies, to the individual to 
whose prescriptions ibey look for restoration to health. Their 
accounts may be tedious, their fears irrational, and their 
foelings erroneous ; but still it seems to be a duty in the pro- 
fessional man in whose hands they consider their life or death 
to be placed, to moke great allowances for them, and to listen 
ss &r as possible to their obscure and perplexing histories, 
rather tlian to cut them short with sharp rebuke, or passionate 
dismissal. 

The multitude of amusing instances related of Mr. Aber> 
netby's disregard of this latter principle would fill a volume. 
As snch wh|ms are characteristic, and in no way derogate froia 
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the extraordinary and acknowledged Bkill of an individaal} 
whose BQccess u a surgeon conferred blessings on thousaDds 
oS hifr lellaw creatures, we will quote one or two of them as 
qieciniens. 

A lad^, consulting him on a nervoas disorder, entered into 
a long^ frivolous, and Ruitastic detail of her symptonu. Un- 
satisfied mth being referred to his " book" for instroetioa 
respecdng the treatment of her complaints^ she persisted in 
endeavouring to extract further information &om Mr. Aber- 
nelh;. After suffering her volubOi^ with considerable patioice 
. for a while, he exclaimed, to the repeated " May I eat oysters. 
Doctor? May I eat suppers ?" — " I'll tell yon what. Ma'am : 
yea may eat any thing but the poker and the bellows ; for the 
one is too hard of digestion, and the other is full of wind." 

" Pray, Mr. Abemethy. what is a care for goat ?" was the 
qnestion of an indolent and luxurious citizen. ** Live opOD 
sixpence fr-day ~^ and earn it I " was the pithy answer. 

A soene of much entertaimnent once todc place between 
our eminent surgeon and the fomous John Ffailpot Cm^ian. 
Mr. Cumn, it seems, being personalty unknown to him, had 
visited Mr. Abenlethy several times, without having had an 
c^portunity of fully explaining (as he thoi^bt} the nature of 
his malady : at last, determined to have a hearing, when in- 
terrupted in his story, he fixed his dark bright eye on the 
" doctor," atid said—" Mr. Abemethy, 1 have been hers on 
Mght difier^t days, and I have pud you eight different 
^iitftis ; but you have iwv«r yet listened to the itymptoms of 
my comi^aint. I am resolved. Sir, not to leave this room 
till you satisfy tbe by doing so." Struck by his manner, Mr. 
Abmietfay threw himself back In his chairt and assuming the 
posture of a most inde&tigaUe listener, exclaimed, in a tooa 
of hdf surprise, haltX humour, — " Oh I very well, Sir; I am 
n«dy to hear ybu out. Go on, give me the whole — your 
birth, parentage, and education. I wait your pleastue ; go 
on." Upon which, Curran, not a whit disconcerted, gravely 
begatf : — « My name is John Phiipot Curran. My parents 
were poor, but I believe honest peo|^ of the province of 
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Munster, where also I was born, at Newmarket, in the coun^ 
of Cork, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty^ 
My &ther being employed to collect the rents of a Protestant 
gentleman, of small fortune, in that neighbourhood, procured 
my admission into one of the Protestant free-schools, where 
I obtabed the first rudiments of my education. I was next 
enabled to enter Trinity Coll^^ Dublin, in the humble 
^bere of a sizer .-" — and so he continued foi> several minnfes, 
givii^ bb astonished hearer a true, biit irresistibly laughable 
account of his "birth, parentage, and education," as desired, 
till he came to his illness and suSerings, the detail of which 
was not again interrupted. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that Mr. Abemeth/s attention to bis ^fled patient was, froni 
that hour to the close of bis life, assiduous, unremitting, and 
devoted. 

On one occasion, Mr. Abemetby was highly amused wiUi 
the course pursued by a lady who was aware of his detest- 
ation of ignorant loquacity, and silly ofiectBtion. Abruptly 
entering his consulting-room, without uttering a word, she 
throst towards him her finger, which had received a severe 
injur}'. Mr. Abernethy looked first at her fiice, and then at 
her finger, which he dressed ; and the fair patient instantly 
and ulently withdrew. In a few days she called again, and 
agun protruded the ai^ted port. " Better ?" asked Mr. 
Abernethy ; — " Better," answered the lady : again the finger 
was dressed, and again the lady left the apartment. After 
several similar visits, at length she held out her finger frte 
from all bandages, and in tact healed. " Well?" enquired 
Mr. Abernethy; — "Well," echoed the lady. — "Up<»J my 
soul, Madam," exclaimed the delighted surgeon, ** you ore 
the most rational woman I ever met with I " 

A yet more pleasant part of our task remains to be pec- 
formed : it is to record the humanity and liberality of Mr. 
Abernethy. Where poverty and disease have prevented in-; 
dividuals from waiting upon him in his own house for advioe^ 
he ho* been frequently known not only to visit them coastontlyt 
and at inconvenient distances, without iee or rewordt but 
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generously to supply them from his owd purse with what tlieir 
wants required. More afiecting instances of charity and 
generosi^, seconding the utmost exertions of medical skill, 
could not be produced from the life of any of bis contem- 
poraries (liberal and admirable as the conduct of many of 
them is) than from that of John Abemetliy. The following 
is one example : — 

In the year 1818, Lieutenant D fell from his horse on 

a paved street in London, and fractured his skull and arm, 
whilst hb horse trod on his thigh, and grievously injured the 
limb. Mr. Abernethy was the surgeon nearest to the young 
man's lodgings ; he was sent for : be came, and attended daily. 
After the lapse of months, convalescence took place amidst 
great weakness, when Abernethy enjoined the adoption of 
shell-fish diet at Margate. His grateful patient requested 
information as to the amount of his pecuniary debt for pro- 
fessional aid and care. Abernethy smiled, and said, " Who 
is that young woman ?" — " She b my wife." — " What is your 
rank in the army ? " — " I am a half-pay Lieutenant." — " Ob ! 
very well ,- wait till you are a general, then come and see me» 
Aid we'll talk about it." 

** In the year 1812," says a correspondent of the Gentl&< 
man's Magazine (to which publication we are also indebted 
for our last anecdote), " I lacerated my lefl tendon Achilles, 
and, after ineffectual attempts at cure by other professional 
men, consulted Abernethy. On quitting bis house, I asked 
when my next visit should be paid. — ' Your recovery will be 
slow,' said he: * if you do not feel much pain, depend upon 
it you are gradually getUng round ; if you do feel much pain, 
then come again — but not else. I don't want your money.' " 

One of the students at the Hospital intimated to Mr. 
Abernethy that he wbhed to become his " dresser ; " the usual 
fee for which b sixty guineas for the year. Mr. Abernethy 
invited the young man to breakfast with bim the next morn- 
ing, to arrange the matter ; and in the mean time, having mode 
some enquiries respecting him, ascertained that he was atten- 
tive and clever, but in straitened circumstances. At tb» 
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t»«akbst tabl^ the student took a small bag from his podiet* 
contaiDiDg the sixty guineas, and placed it oa the table; when 
it was instantly returned to him by Mr. Abernethy, who, in 
the most kind and Friendly manner, insisted upon his applying 
the moneyto the porchase of books, and other necessary means 
of improretnent. That student is now a practitioner of con- 
siderable eminence in the metropolis. 

In lecturing, Mr. Abemethy's manner was peculiar, ab- 
rupt, and conversiAional ; and often when he indulged in 
episodes and anecdotes he convulsed bis class with laughter, 
especially when he used to enforce his descriptions by earnest 
gesticulation. Frequently, while lecturing, he would descend 
from his high stool, on which he sat with his legs dangling, 
to exhibit to his class some peculiar attitudes and movements 
illustrative of the results of diSer^it casualties and disorders; 
so that a stranger coming in, unacquunted with the lecturer's 
topics, might easily have supposed him to be an actor enter- 
taining his audience with a monolc^ue, after the manner of 
Matthews or Yates. This disposition, indeed, gave rise to a 
joke among his pupils of " Abernethy at Home," whenever he 
lectnred upon any special subject. In relating a cas^ he was 
seen at times to be quite fatigued with the contortions into 
which he threw his body and limbs ; and the stories he would 
tell of his consnltations, with the dialogue between bis patient 
and himself, were theatrical and comic to the greatest degree. 

The reported fashion of Mr. Abernethy's courtship and 
marriage is also extremely characteristic. It is told, Uiat 
while attending a lady for several weeks, he observed those 
admirable qualifications in her daughter, which he truly es- 
teemed to be calculated to render the married state hqipy. 
Accordingly, on a Saturday, when taking leave of his patient, 
be addressed her to the following purport: — "You are now 
so well that I need not see you after Monday next, when I 
shall come and pay you my farewell visit. But, in the mean 
time, I wish you and your daughter seriously to consider the 
proposal I am now about to make. It is abrupt and un- 
ceremonious, I am aware; but the excessive occupation of my 
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time by flay professional duties iffbrds me no Idsnre to «o* 
complish what I desire by the more ordtnarj course of aUcn- 
tion and solicitation. My annual receiptB amount to ■ " ^ !•, 
and I can settle ' /. on my wife : my character is generally 
known to the pubUct to that you may readily ascertun what 
it is. I have seen in your daughter a tender and a&ctionate 
child, an assiduous and careful nurse, and a gentle and lady- 
like member ^ a family ; such a person must be all that a 
husband could covet, and I o£fer my hand and fortune for her 
acceptance. On Monday, when I call, I shall expect yoar 
determination ; for I really have not time for the routine of 
courtship." In this humour, the lady was wooed and wcmi; 
and the union proved fortunate in every respect. A happier 
couple never existed. 

Mr. Abemethy died, after a protracted illness, at his hous« 
at EnBeld, on Wednesday the SOfh of April, 1831. H« 
maintained bis good spirits to the last His lower extremi- 
ties becoming swelled, his answer to the «iquiries of a friend 
who called upon him was, " I am better on my 1^ than ever : 
you see how much stouter they are I " He persisted in at- 
tribuUng his own complaints, as he had attributed the com- 
plunts of so many of his patients, to the disordered state of 
the stomach : — " It is all tbe stomadi ; we use our stomach 
ill when we are youn^ and it uses us ill when we are old." 
It is a carious and extraordinary &ct, however, that be gave 
strict directions diat his body should be carefully walchec^ to 
prevent its being examined or <f>«ied. 
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Shade of William Piynne I — but why should we, even if we 
had the power, ev<^e the " utter barrister" of 1631 to look 
upon the doin^ of 1S91 ? The change is great indeed 
since the author of " HistriomasUx " fulminated his thousand 
quarto pages against " stage plays," as the " very pmnps of 
the devil ; " but do jot greater in what concerns " plays^ 
playerly-p1ay-poets> players, play-haunters, play-houses, and 
play-poeois," than in what concerns all other matters of life, 
from the most momentous to the most triviaL Why, there- 
fore, should we wish the shade of William Prynne to be tor- 
mented* by overlooking us while we ofifer a posthumous 
tribute to the memoiy,->-not of a player merely, but of " a slie 
player," as he designates an abomination in whose possible 
existence at some future period of inconceivable depravity he 
barely believed? Alas for the illustrious woman who is 
gone, had she lived in those times t She might have graced 
tome humble circle of domestic life by her virtoes; but she 
would oever have thrilled the hearts, exalted the minds, and 
sublimed the feelings of thousuids, and tens of thousands, by 
the creations of Shakspeare breathing through her lips * 

This extzaoFdinarity endowed woman, who realised in 
every qnali^ of mind, and voice, and form, all that a prodigd 
fancy could imagme of abstract perfection for the very thing 
Ae became, was bom at Brecknock, in South Wales, July 
14tht 1755.* Her birth was most theatrically le^timate. 
Her father, Rc^er Kemble, was a provincial manager ; ber 

' It it nt^ B angabrdmiintfiim, tiwt, in tfavngblerof berlwpliwiui iha 
pnUi iJnirek of BraduuxA, At it Biade tlw (bugbMi of G*i>rg' KanibU. Ho<r 
Mcb u tttiK cKpt into the nfimr, it ii Impoulble at ihii dJMuicc oT liiM to 
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mother was the daughter of another proTindal manager, Mr. 
Ward ; and in due time, too, she married Mr. fUddons *, a 
member of her father's corps fbvmaligue. Unfortunately, it 
does not appear that either Mr. Siddons or Mr. Roger 
Kemble was any thing on the stage beyond what was suffi- 
nent for country audiences a century ago; else might their 
wife and daughta hare exdaimed in d)e hmgu^e of Portia 
to Brutus, — 

" lUok jpon I am iM Mrw^cr tbtn vaj m, 
Bdog lo fatlwr'd uid lo fanibuided ?" 

It was not till her eighteenth year that her union with 
Mr. Siddons took place; but, according to one of herbiogra^ 
phers, her attachment displayed itself before she was fifteen. 
To weaken that attachment, which her parents could consider 
only as an impulse of childish feeling, she was placed in the 
fiunily of a Mrs. Greatheod, of Guy's Cliff, near Warwick. 
Mr. Boftden says she " resided under the protection" of this 
lady for nearly two years. Tliere is no good reason for con- 
cealing that this ** residing under the protection " of Mrs. 
Greatheod, was, in fact, becoming her maid-servant. Do we 
think the less of a magnificent river because we can step across 
it at its source 7 

If it be true that she fell in love thus early, it is no less 
true, though somewhat more remarkable, that neither Ume 
nor absence extinguished her passion : for, according to some 
accounts, she married Mr. Siddons in defiance of parental dis- 

* In ■ hiM«iy of VorCMter now 1 jlng before iii, we find th* copr of a pl*;-bill, 
dated Februarj IS. 176T, in which Mr. Roger KembU uuuninna U* cumpuj 
ofcomadiani as placing at tbe King's Head in that city, withacoiieett of muaic. 
The play wai King Chaiia I. (written faj Haward, tin actor), and Uie lAa. 
raclen were thui ttt : — ■' Jamea, Duke of Richmond, Mr. Siddool ; FUrfiui, 
Mr. Kemble i Jamce, Duke oT York, Maatar J. Kembla ; tbe Duke of Gkiu- 
mtttr, Mia F. Kembla; Oe JouDg Priaceaa, hj Mia Kemble; and Ladjr 
Fairfai, by Mn. Kemble. Singing between tbe act* b; Mn. Fowler and MIm 
Kemble." In tbe April following, MaMer J. Kemble ii announced aa Kiillidet, 
la Kii^ Arthur; and Mi« Kemble m Ariel, in Ibe Tempeit. 

Fram tba aame work we quote the (bllowing anecdole ; — 

" Wbca Misi Kemble, tbe prcaent Mn. Siddona, marTied againit bar fttber"! 
eoDwnt, be eeal Tot her, and laid, ■ Well, my dear child, I made fou praoriM 
nerer to many a ptrfcmnar, and jou haTe not diMbejcd me ; for the dMrfl hfanHtt 
conld not make an actor of your hutbuid.' " 
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ai^irobation ; althongfa, according to others, viti it» in order 
tfaat she might not be at the trouble of going as &r as Grebia 
Green. We cannot pretend to decide between these autho- 
rities She was certainly married ; and this, we take it,' 
ought to satisfy any reasonable lover of facts. Her husband 
has been described, by one who knew him in the prime of 
life, as a " fiiir, and very handsome man, sedate and graceful 
in his manners, and, in his youth, capable of inspiring a pas- 
sion quite as ardent as bis own." He was, at the time, sus- 
taining the first line of budness in the company of his father^ 
iii-law, — that is, he could play any thing, — the' first of 
recommendations for an itinerant actor, who is sure to be 
called upon to play every thing in the succession of those 
manifold exigencies which characterise the campaigns of a 
strolling manager. He had so quick a study, too, tha£ he 
could make himself master of the longest part between night 
and night —the second of invaluable recommendations under 
xhe above-mentioned circumstances, end specially serviceable 
to Mr. Siddons ; because, it seems, he enjoyed in equal per- 
Jection the talent of forgetting whatever he learned, just as 
quickly as he had learned it 
- It is said, that belbre her marriage and while living at 
Mrs. Greathead's, the subject of this memoir contrived to 
obtain an introduction to Garrick, in whose presence she re- 
cited some of the speeches of Jane Shore. He was pleased,' 
we are told, with her utterance and deportinent, wondered 
bow she had got rid of the provincial ti-tum-ti cadence, ad- 
mitted her merits ; but declined oaring her an engagement. 
It was not very likely, indeed, however clever a young lady of 
sixteen or seventeen might appear, that Garrick would dis- 
turb the arrangements of his theatre where Mrs. Yates and 
Miss Young then divided the empire of tragedy, by inviting the 
town to witness the immature efforts of so youthful a candidate. 
Soon afler their marriage Mr. and Mrs.' Siddons were per- 
forming at Cheltenham, where the latter attracted the notice 
of Lord Bence, afterwards created Earl of Aylesbuiy. His 
Lordship was so struck with her acting, that he wrote to 
K S , - r 
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Oirrick about ber ; ttad Garricki who was not aeotistomed to 
think slightly of bd opinion tealed wiUi a coronet, sent the 
R«v. H. Bate (known subsequently as Sir H. Bate Dudley) 
to sOend ber perfbrmaDceai and report Am opinion of them ; 
nnconsdous, in all probability, that the Mrs. Siddons of the 
CSieltenhani theatre was the Miss Kemble of Mrs. Great- 
head's bmily, upon whose claims to his patronage he had 
already personally dedded. The result of this mission was, 
.such a report of the young actress as led to her appearance 
at Drury Lane, on Friday, the 29th December, 1775. 

The character she selected for her dSbut was that of Portia 
in the " Merchant of Venice ; " and she was announced as a 
yotmg lady merely. Theatrical critidsms, in those days, were 
not manufactured in such abundance as they now are ; though, 
probably, they were written with pretty much the same know- 
ledge of the thing criticised. As a curiosity, rather than as a 
just estimate of what her performance was, we insert a notice 
of it, which has survived the general &te of such perishable 
commodities. 

** On before us," says the critic," tottered rather than 
walked a very pretty, delicate, fragile-looking young creature^ 
dressed in a most unbecoming manner, a faded salmon- 
coloured sack and coat, and uncertain whereabouts to fix 
either her eyes or her feet. She spoke in a broken tremuk>u8 
time, and, at the close of a sentence, her words generally 
lapsed into a hurried whisper that was absolutely inaudible. 
After her first exit the buzzing comment round the pit ran 
generally, * She is certainly very pretty ; but then bow 
awkward I and what a shocking dresser I ' Towards the 
&mous trial scene she became more collected, and delivered 
die great speech to Shylock with the most critical proprie^, 
but still with a feintness of utt«vnce which seemed the result 
ratbtf of an internal physical weakness than a deficiency of 
spirit or feeling. Altogether, the impression made upon the 
audience, by this first effort, was of the most negative 
descriptitHi." 

It is difficult to believe that the above account was written 
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by B very ngaeloiu judge of such matters. Making evevy 
aUowsnce for the trepidation incident to her situationf—erery 
aUowance lor ber as yet dawning povers, — it is hardly possible 
but that, to a discerning eye, there ttus the dawn of a genins 
whose rising efiulgence was at hand ; for we know how 
Imghtly that efiulgence shone forth only a year or two after- 
wards. It is as easy to suppose that IVClton or Bryden wrote 
at fifteen with no ^larkle of that immortal spirit which after- 
wards blazed out^ as that Mrs. Addons at twenty should have 
delivered the language of Shakspeare without one prophetic 
gleam of what she became at five or six and twenty. I^ 
indeed, there be aay truth in an anecdote related by Miss 
Le&nu, in her " Life of Mrs. Sheridan," Garrick perceived the 
Jiihtre Siddons, whatever may have been his motive for per- 
mitting her to huiguish in hia bands : for, in a dispute with 
Miss Younge, on some subject of theatrical pren^tive, the 
manager exclaimed, " I tell you, and others, you had better 
not give yourselves airs ; for there it a woman in the house 
who, if I choose to bring ber forward, would eclipse you all 
in youth, beau^, and talent." 

She played Portia a second tim^ on the Tuesday following 
(January 3. 1776); and, on the 18th of the same month, 
appeared as one of the Ladies Coiiegiate, in Ben Jonson's 
** Epicsene I " This admirable OHuedy had been adapted for 
modem representation by the elder Colman ; but when, in 
the following year (1777), be collected and published his 
dramatic productions, he omitted Mrs. Siddons' name in the 
original cast of " The Silent Woman," as revived by himself. 
The three lady-graces there enumerated are Miss Sherry, 
Mrs. Davies, and Miss Piatt 

During the remainder of the season she performed several 
insignificant characters: among them, one in an operatic 
piA», called The Blaciamoor waihed White (from the pen of 
tile Rev. Mr. Bate) ; and another, in Mrs. Cowley's comedy 
of the jRunomn/. The former expired after the third repre- 
sentation ; but the latter having a run of seventeen ni^ts, 
enabled Mrs. Siddons, in some d^ee, to fomiliarise herself 
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with the gaze of a metropolitan audience. Two characters,' 
and only two, were assigned to her which gave her an c^^r- 
tunity of appearing on the st^e with Garriclt himself: the 
one, Mrs, Strickland, in Hoadley's comedy of" TheSuspidous 
Husband," Garrick playing Ranger ; the odier, Lady Anne, 
to his " Richard the Third." The latter she repeated twice, 
and the last time in the presence of royalty ; the tragedy being 
performed on the 5th of June, 1776, by command of their 
Majesties. Five days after, Garrick took his leave of the 
public in Don Felix. 

There was certainly nothing very brilliant in this her first 
8eas<m at Drury Iiane. By what strange misconception of her 
.powers, or by what sinister influence, if there were no mis- 
conception, she, whose whole nature was moulded for the ex- 
pression of gorgeous tragedy, should have beoi limited to 
inferior comedy, it were vain to enquire. We have but to 
remember what Mrs. Siddons became, and then to wonder 
that Lady Anne, in " Richard the Tliird," was the only display 
permitted to her -as a tragic actress. No doubt she knew 
herself better ; and the consciousness that she was shut out 
from the path where alone she aspired to walk, added, per- 
haps, to s<Hne of those minor morUficadons which await the 
career of genius in its proud and silent struggles ailer iame, 
determined her to renounce "whatever hopes she might have 
cherished from appearing before a London audience. 

Tlie biographers of Mrs. Siddons have been at some pains 
to discover the cause of her fiulure in various supposed mo- 
tives of Garrick. He was " ungenerous," " insincere" 
" jealous, " and, lastly, reluctant that any body should be 
thought capable of discerning theatrical excellence except 
himself; and as Mrs. Siddons had been recommended to his 
notice, therefore he would not recognise her merit Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than these various suppositions. 
Garrick, we know, had enough of that feeling which makes 
oil men afraid of successful rivalry, and most men ready to 
obstruct a competitor where they have the power. But what, 
had he to fear from Mrs. Siddons ? S^e was just commencing- 
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kfr professional life ; ke retiring Irom his own. Beudes, Mrs. 
Siddons at twenty could not have been formidable to the 
sole monarch of the stage, making the very largest allowance 
that can be claimed for her then powers. The troth is, his 
critical emissary, the Rev. Mr. Bate, after having seen her in 
varioiis characters at Cheltenbam, persuaded himself that 
the one in which she was greatest was Rosalind. His fiat^ 
therefore, stamped her a comic actress, and to comedy she 
was consigned. That she failed, in consequence, to make any 
impres^on need not be wondered at ; and that she returned 
to the provinces without awakening even a suspidon of the 
mighty powers slumbering within her, is surely as little a 
matter of astonishment, when we reflect that Lady Anne was 
tfae'sole test of their existence. 

Mr. Yates, the manager of the Birmingham theatre, offered 
the unsuccessful debutante an engagement, which she imme- 
diately accepted ; and, during the summer of 1776, " acted 
the first business " (to use the technical phraseology of the 
Green Room) in the great " toy-shop of Europe," as Burke 
f^citously designated Birmingham. There she played with 
Henderson (himself an unsuccessfiil seeker of metropolitaa 
fame), who was so struck with her style of acting, that he 
wrote immediately to Mr. Palmer, the manager of the Bath 
theatre (to which Henderson belonged at the time), urging 
him in the strongest terms to engage her. The Bath stage, 
however, was pre-occupied by a lady who played the same 
cast of characters. Palmer could not, therefore, comply with 
his friend's advice ; hut it was not lost upon him, for at Bath 
Mrs. iSddons afterwards made that impression which was the 
herald of her greatness when she returned to the boards of 
Drury Lane in 1782, and won from others the opinion which 
Henderson was the first to pronounce, — viz. ** that she had 
never had an equal, and never would have a superior." 

Her range of character^ at the principal provincial theatres 
daring this period was tolerably expansive; but those in which 
she was considered to excel, were Euphrasia, Alicia, Rosalind, 
Matilda, and Lady Townley. At Manchester, one of her 
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mott ^plniided parte was Hamlet ; a diaracter ibe perfamwd 
many yean afterwards on the Dublin stage, though she could 
nerer be prevailed upon to play it in Xxmdon. 

It was a favourite, and a just, maxim of Frederick of Prussia, 
that accident must first lift a man from the ground; but that, 
once raised, the vigour of his own wing can alone sustain him. 
Mrs. Stddons verified the truth of this maxim. BaUi was, 
undoubtedly, a desirable station to her; for it was then, more 
than now, a select Iiondon. But the theatre for some time 
was sufficiently cool when she played ; and Palmer tronUed 
her only on his Thursday nights, when the CoUlIon Balls 
carried off every body who could move to the rooms, and 
when, consequently, that eye, which ere long was to bsdnate 
all ranks and ages,- was frequently bent on vacancy. At hut 
came Frederick's " accideiiL" On one of these devoted 
Thursdays, there happened to be in the theatre persons not 
only of consummate taste, but, what is of much more con- 
sequence in such matters, persons whose taste carried with it 
the authority of station. It was in vain that equal, perhaps 
superior, taste, on foot, had already pronounced her great; 
the taste which rolls in a carriage, and speaks from titled lips, 
is the taste that becomes an oracle : 

" I.et bat B \Mi once own ibe bappj lines, 
How tbe wit brighteDi, uid ttw style refinei ! " 

This oracle spoke — and fashion, for once, wore her balls 
beneath the casque of Minerva. Every body could then discern 
what nobody had been able to discover till it was discovered for 
him. Even the cotillons longubhed on the nights when Mrs. 
Siddons performed ; and dancing was renounced for the plea- 
sure of weeping, sighing, and trembling at the theatre. Whata 
triumphant moment must that be, when a mind long conscious 
of the things it can do (as every mind is which can do any 
thing worthy of immortal!^), finds itself at last fwrly entered 
opon Ibe bright path where all its lonely musings of long ne- 
glected years start into realities ! Such a moment this was to 
Mrs. Siddons. She had gained the only point that true genius 
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demres — opportuDt^ to derelope itself. Even bad hers been 
less than it was, and so, incapable of responding to the estimate 
of her judges, still it was a moment the consequences of which 
were most precious to her ; lor, so long as the world chooses 
to call us great, we are in possession of all the advantages of 
being great. 

It is not surprising that the &me which now gathered ronnd 
her should have prompted the London managers to make 
proposals for securing her services: but it is surprising that 
the Bath manager should have suffered her to escape from 
him in the way be did ; for it is stated by one of her bii>' 
grapbers upon " nnquestionable authority," that & very in- 
considerable increase of salary would have induced ber to 
relinquish all idea of appearing in London again, at least for 
many years. That increase, however, the manager hesitated 
to offer till it was too late. The &ct was, seeing herself 
esteemed and fbUowed by the first people at Bath, Mrs. Sid- 
dons had completely acquiesced in her situation there ; the 
more so, probably, because of the distaste which her exper>> 
ment cm the London boards in 1775 had produced. The 
growing demands of her &mily, however, determined ber to 
accept a proposal which would enable her to meet those de- 
mands with more comfort to herself than she could hope to 
do if she declined it. 

When it was finally settled that she should enter into an 
engagement with the maoager of Drury l.ane (an engagement, 
it is said, munly resulting from the influence of die late 
Duchess of Devonshire vrith Sheridan), she invited her friends 
sod admirers to ber &rewell performance on the Bath stage, 
and to receive from her three reasons for quitting them. The 
night came, and Mrs. Stddons recited a poetical address of 
her own writing, in which she supposes they would feel some 
astonishment at listening to verses the composition of one who 
had hitherto aspired no higher than to " repeat with deeenof 
the verses of others ;" and some curiosity to know what tlie 
reasons were which she intended to submit to them. At 
length she produced her ** reasons," — leading on the stage 
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ber three children, — and, as she pointed to them, ex- 
claimed: — 



The appeal was irresistible, and the mother and the actress 
were alike gratified. 

On the 10th of October, 1782, Mrs. Siddons made her 
second appearance on the boards of Druiy Lane, after an 
interval of seven years ; but she had left so little impression 
behind her, fi-om the characters she performed during the 
season of 1775-6, — so slight a recollection remained of her 
among playgoers, — that she now stood before a London au- 
dience under all the cireumstances usually attendant upon a 
first appearance. There were no comparisons to institute 
between what she was and what she had become. 

Isabella, in Southeme's tragedy of that name, was the cha- 
racter she selected ; and her performance, judging from the 
language of contemporary criticism, was even thus early cast 
in a mould which she never saw reason to alter, during the 
thirty years she continued to r^resent it. This flihiess of 
perfection is the exclusive attribute of genius of the highest 
order. Inferior minds strive to produce complete efiects by 
laborious study, and successive improvements : superior ones 
eoze at once what they design to do, and execute what they 
design with the same rapidity. It b the flight of the arrow, 
which goes directly to its mark. And any one who has a 
clear remembrance of Mrs. Siddons, will recollect that there 
was a uniformity in her style of personating all her characters, 
instead of a perpetual effort to strike out new beauties; the 
natural result of a vivid concepUon in the first instance, regu- 
lated afterwards by profound judgment. 

We i^)peal, for example, to those who saw her play Isabella 
previously to her retirement from the stage, whether the fol- 
lowing passages irom a criticism which relates to her perform- 
ance of it on the 10th of October, 17S2, are not accurately 
descriptive of her style at a later period : — 
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" As she came npon the stage with her son, followed by 
Villeroy, her step was considerate and her head declined 
slightly, her eye resting upon her son. The first impressioo 
having been deeply mode by her exterior, the audience was 
soon struck by the melancholy sweetness with which the Tol- 
lowmg exquisite passage, referring to Biron, came upon the 



' Ob ! I Imfe bcwd all IhU ; 
But miut no toon i the channer h no more; 
H7 buiicd hiuband riia in the fkc« 
Of mf dear haj, ■»! etudes me for mjr Majf, 
Cuut thou fot^re me, child ? ' 

** And her fair admirers were in tears as she questioned 
ber son. No art ever surpassed the perfect cadence of the 
next allusion to him. 



" The passing bitterness of reflection upon her own state, 
produced as it subsided a moral sympathy with others. 

« The interview with Count Baldwin, that ehaliy sideling 
penonage old Pecker, was a good deal hurt by his insipid 
manner; but when be consents to provide for the child, on 
the condition that his mother never visits him, Mrs. Siddons 
burst forth with the pecular wildneis of a mother's impatience; 
and the whole house told her that she was irresistible. 

' WsAi ! take him rioii me ? — 
No, wc miut ncTir part % I ut> but In mj eUtd ! * 

*' Oi the arrival of the creditors, the answer to the nurse's 
enquiry, ' What will you do, Madam ?' 
— ' Do? Norawof 
And, on the noise increasing, — 



" He who remembers that word motbino (as Laertes faai 
it, < so much more than matter'), and recollects the potitioa 
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h«r eye-browa auamed, the action of her right arm, and the 
energy of her tooe, * Let the torrent roar/ ma/ be assured 
that the greatest of tragedians then stood before him. 

' Now I beliere all pouible. lUi ring, 
ltd* LiTTLi ring, with nccTomMilic force, 
Unraued dw gfaot of plmnin to my fiCBn ; 
Conjured the lenie of hixiaur, and of lore. 
Into SUCH •hape*, — the; fH^t dm from mjaelf.* 

" The diminutive becoming mighty as she gave the word 
little I followed by such sh^>es, spoken with horrors teeming 
in the &ncy, made the hearer start with an undefined pertur- 



' BiroQ died, — 

Died to my loaa at Candy; tbera'i my Hon — 
Oh do I live la hope that be died there ! ' 

" This jealousy of afifection, plunged into drcumstances so 
disastrous, even as to a sentiment that dishonours the ruling 
passioD, was d^vered by Mrs. Siddons, as it was written 
by the sathor, with palboa that will oever be excelled. 

" I wish it were in the power of the painter to fix every 
change of that Znang- pittvre upon the canvas ! Coitrte^ while 
she cmdioiabf examined die supposed stranger, ^ the Jof to 
observe do trace of Kron, — the reaignition of him, ^ the 
tUMpor that we^hed upon her oouabeoaoce while she sobbed 
out the mftteriout commuaicatiiHu previously to hb retirinj^ 
— the manner in which she occupied the stage during that 
dreadful soliloquy, — Biroa's return,— the still more alarm- 
ing exclamations of hb irife, till she leaves him in despair ! 

" Every thing here had a truth of soul, and look, and ges- 
ture, to which idl that I have ever seen in femde art bore no 
comparison whatever. But the laugh, when she plunges 
the dagger into her bosom, seemed to electrify the audience ; 
and, literally, the greater part of the spectators were too ill 
themselves to use their hands in her applause." 

We ask again, could a critic describing Mrs. Siddons' 
Isriidla, Jive and twen^ or thirty years afterwards, have 
Mled ts dwell upon any one of the points here singled out ? 
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It b utUMcenary to add that b«r snccess was dedsire. Hn 
public had DQver before bebdd an actress wfaom Nature had 
so prodigally gifted. She combined all tha separate excel- 
leoces of her predecessors and contetnponiries, aod added to 
thdr commoa stock her own esclusiTe endowments. Mrs. 
Yates was majestic, Mr8.,Cniwford patheti<^ Miss YoDoge 
tothnsiaatic ; the vcnce of the first yna melodious, that of the 
second harsh, that of the third tremulous. As to features, 
iSn. Yates was after the antique, but she had little flexibility ; 
Mrs. Crawford was eren handsome, but the expressum of her 
ooUDtenanca was rather soUrical ; of Miss Younge the features 
wanted prominence and relief, and the eye had little colour. In 
their style of acting they differed considerably. Mrs. Yates 
studied to be graceful ; Mrs. Crawford was vehement and 
threw her arms out &om side to side^ struck her bosom, &c ; 
Miss Younge had acquired the temperance in action which 
Shakspeare recommends, and in every motion was correct 
and refined, delicate and persuasive. Their rival, as we 
have said, had th^ sqiarate excelleoces united, with all that 
the; had not There was no invidious iut^ to curtail her of 
her full perfections in evoy requisite that imaginBtion could 
devise. 

B^ween the 10th and SOth of Octobo:, Mrs. Siddoos per- 
formed Isabella eifjht tnnes, and during the season two and 
twea^. Her next character was Euphrasia, in the pondetoos 
tragedy of " The Grecian Dau^ter)" andshedisplayed, as faras 
Muipfay's fti^ pen aSbrded her acope, those loftier attributes 
of r^gal ^vatoess which shone forth so si^limdy after w ards 
in her Lady Macbeth, Queen Catharine, and Lady Coostanoe. 
Some surprise it is sud, was expressed opon hw entrance 
the first night; for she appeared a perfecdy di^rent being 
fiwm herself in luibdla. The settkd sorrow that weighed 
down the wife, the presumed nidaw of Biron, had giveo place 
to a mental and personal elasticity, obviously capable of eSbrts 
" above heroic" Hope seemed to brighten her cres^ and 
dn^ to nerve her arm. 

To Isabella and Euphrasia succeeded Jane Shore,— a ch»> 
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racter which, even in her youth, it was impossible the should 
loot so well as many actresses of vastly inferior powers who 
have represented it. The whole beariag of Mrs. Siddons' 
majestic figure, the severe grandeur of her countenance, the 
lof^ character of her eye, the imperial tones of her voice, — 
were all incompatible with onr notions of a court wanton, 
whose bsdnations lie in 6ir difierent qualities of mind and 
body. But these rare disqualifications, these splendid con> 
tradicdona, were soon forgotten in the equally rare and splen- 
did intellectual impersonation of the fallen, miserable, yet 
noble-minded frail one. Warton has justly remarked, in his 
<* Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope," that the 
answer of the dying penitent, — when her husband asks why 
she fixes her eyes upon him with such an earnest, such a 
piteous look, aa if her heart were full of some sad meaning she 
could not speak, — 

" ForgiTeme! — 6ui forgin me ! " 

is ** pathetic to a high degree; those few words &r exceeding 
the most pompous declamations of Cato." How Mrs. Siddons 
used to titter those few words, who can forget ? "I well 
remember," says her biographer, describing her first and 
subsequent performances of the character, " the sots, the 
^rieks, among the tenderer part of her audiences, and the 
tears which manhood at first struggled to suppress, but at 
length grew proud of indulging. We then, indeed, knew all 
the Lt;xuRT of grief; but the nerves of many a gentle being 
gave way before the intensity of such appeals ; and filiating 
fits long and frequently alarmed the decorum of the house, 
filled almost to suflbcation." 

Calista, in " The Fair Penitent," was her next display : a 
diaracter which no skill in the performer can redeem from the 
inherent and disgusting depravity stamped upon it by the 
poet. There is not, in the whole range of the acting drama, 
a play more offensive to moral feeling and to decency than 
<'The Fair Penitent;" and there arefew things more painful than 
to witness the performance of Calista by an actress whom we 
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wiiili to believe unpolluted by the atmosphere of a thcntre. 
Slie awakens no sympathy, and ought not to awaken any ; 
but then, on the other hand, she inspires no hatred of vice. 
The only sentiment excited is that of contempt for a bold, 
bad woman, who is more indignant that her guilt is suspected, 
than sorrowful or penitent when it is discovered. The cha- 
racter, however, admits of the rcpresentatioa of pasuons, dif- 
iering in their ori^n and intensity from those of the parts in 
which Mrs. Siddons had already af^)eftred ; and, upon the 
whole, it was considered not only as the noUest effort of her 
powers, but as an indication from which the judicious critic 
might prophesy of her more concentrated energies in Lady 
Macbeth. 

The unprecedented attraction of Mrs. Siddons was met, on 
the part of the proprietors of Drury I.4me, with suitable liber- 
ality. Her engagement, as to weekly salary, was upon an 
annual rise from ten pounds. This salary they did not then 
augment; but they allowed her trca benefit nights, and relin- 
quished, on both, the nightly charge, about ninety pounds. 
Her success, too, was seconded by her own prudence. She 
launched into no unnecessary expenses, residing merely in 
respectable lodgings in the Strand, for the convenience of 
being near the theatre; and, animated by the best inspiration, — 
a mother's feelings for her family, — prepared herself for a life 
of such exertion as mocks the toil of mere manual labour. 
It became, of course, the fashion to know her; and for once 
tlie fashionable world, in following the b8hi<H], did hcuiour to 
itself. Her door, at thb time, saw more carriages ddly 
before it than that of any otbtr private residence in London. 

For her first benefit she chose the character of Belvidera ; 
when the demand for boxes was so greats that the proprietors 
paid her the profitable compliment of allowing her the use of 
their own six on the occasion. But it is foreign to the pur- 
pose of this memoir either to specify minutely, or to examine 
critically, the characters which Mrs. Siddons successively per- 
sonated during her theatrical life. It is enough to record, lliot 
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("mm the moment she appeared, she took possession of the 
tlirone of tragedy ; and that, from the moment she quitted that 
throne, no one has been found to fil( the vacancy. All we 
shall attempt beyond this must be limited to the more pro- 
minent events that distinguished her splendid career, whether 
Bs regarding the actress or the woman. 

The first of these events was the early notice bestowed 
opon her by George III. and his illustrious consort. In the 
month of January, 1783, Mrs. Siddons had the honour of 
performing by express command all the characters in whicli 
she had then appeared, (viz. Isabella, Euphrasia, Jane Shore, 
Calista, and Belvidera,) before his Majesty and the royal family. 
Nor had she become less an object of interest and curiosity 
among the higher orders of society. A vague and childish, 
if not on impertinent, desire was frequently expressed by some 
of these higher orders to know hmo she acquired the art of 
producing such wonderful effects; as if it were a thing to be 
learned, like the rule of three. They enquired into lier modes 
of study, the discipline of her mind ; and one lady in par- 
ticular, a titled person, was said to have propounded this 
knotty question: — *' Pray, Madam, when you are to prepare 
yourself in a character, what is your primary object of atten- 
tion, the superstructure, as it may be called, or the foundation 
of the part?" Mrs. Siddons, who must have despaired of 
answering the question, contented herself with a simple unaf- 
fected statement of a fact, which she imagined contained a 
reply to what the querist intmded to ask. " When," said 
she, " a part is 6rst put before me for study, I look it over in 
a geheml way, to see if il is m nature; and if it is, I am sure 
it cau be played." — As to her mode of study, in her apart- 
ment, it was silent. It was thus she conceived what could he 
done ; and at rehearsals ascertwned the practical efTect of her 
conceptions. Some proof of this alleged mode of study may 
be found in the circumstance, tliat though she often soiight a 
confirmation of her own judgment in the experience of Mr. 
Sheri<lan (the teacher of elocution), it was always done at the 
theatre ; for there nlone, she would say, could she show him 
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exactly wliat it was she meant, or what ffae intended to do at 
nighL 

We have mentioned that the Drurjr Lane manager allowed 
a second beneBt night lo Mrs. Siddons, on which occasion 
she selected the character of Zara, in Congrere's " Mourning 
Bride," ^ a tragedy inordinately praised as a whole by a critic 
of the square and rule school (Lord Kames); and almost as 
inordinately eulogised by another critic. Dr. Johnson (who 
had no true feeling of poetic sentiment), for a single passage : 
it is hardly necessary to remind the reader that we allude to 
the descripUon of a Gothic cathedral ; a description which the 
Doctor, with an extraordinary oblivion of what is to be found 
in English literature, pronounced to be, if not unequalled, at 
least unexcelled. This second benefit took place in the month 
of March, 1783 ; and some notion may be formed of the ex- 
tent lo which Mrs. Siddons' attractions had reached, when we 
mention that it produced the sum of 650/. : for it must be 
remembered that the Drury X^ane Theatre of 17S3 was not that 
enormous receptacle which it now is. Seven rows of the pit 
were laid into the boxes on the occasion ; and Lady Spencer 
gave ninety guineas for her side box, while Lady Aylesbury 
sent sot. for an upper box. It Is amusing to add, as coin- 
cident almost with these evidences of the position Mrs. Siddons 
bad taken in public estimation, that a poem entitled the 
" Tragic Muse," written by the ingenious author of the " His- 
tory of Modern Europe" (Russell), was published about this 
time; and that the writer was gravely rebuked by some pro- 
phetic reviewer, for *' wasting bis verse upon excellence that 
was in its nature^^^Vtiv, the meteor of the moment!" 

The following summary of the characters played by Mrs. 
Siddons daring her first season, and the number of repre- 
SNitations ^ven to each, will show the extraordinary exertions 
she made between the 10th of October and the 5th of June : — 
Isabella, S2 — Jane Shore, 14 — Calista, 14 — Belvtdera, 
13 — Euphrasia, U — Zara, 5. If to these we add three 
performances in " The Fatal Interview," a tragedy by Hull, 
which then expired, we have an aggregate of no less thoa 
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eight; representations ; and the majority of tbera, from the in' 
tense passions that were to be displayed, of the most ex- 
hausting description. 

No sooner, however, had Dniry Lane closed, than she left 
London for Dublin, where her brother, John Kemble, was 
then playing, and who hod signed an engagement for three 
years with the proprietors of Drury Lane. Her success here 
corresponded with that she had experienced in the metropolis, 
in s{]ite of some strong predilections which the Di^lin au- 
dience entertained in &vour of Mrs. Crawford. It is said she 
carried away about eleven hundred pounds from Dublin, and 
at least seven hundred from Cork. 

It was on her return from Dublin, towards the latter end 
(^October, 1783, that she had the honour of sn interview 
with Dr. Johnson ; and, though the particulars are narrated in 
Boswell's inimitable life of that great man, some notice of the 
occurrence ought to be found in a life of Mrs. Siddons; The 
Doctor's own account is extant io a letter from him to Mrs.- 
Thrale, dated October 27. " Mrs. Siddons," says he, "in 
her visit to me behaveil with great modesty, and left nothing 
behind ber to be censured or despised^ Neither praise nor 
money, the two powerful corrupters of mankind, seem to have 
depraved her. I shall be glad to see her again. Mrs. Sid- 
dons and I talked of plays ; and she told me her intention of 
exhibiting this winter the characters of Constance, Katharine, 
and Isabella in Shakspeare." 

When she came into the room, there happened to be no- 
chair ready for liec. " Madam, " said Johnson, with a smile, 
" you, who so often occasion a want of seats to other people, 
will tlie more easily excuse the want of one yourself." He 
enquired with which of Shakspeare's characters she was most 
pleased ; upon her answering that she thought the character 
of Queen Katharine, in Henry VIII, the most natural, " I 
think so too. Madam," saidhe; "and whenever you perform it,. 
I will once more hobble out to the theatre myself." (Alas I- 
when she did perform it, five years afterwards, that mighty 
mind was no more!) He told her that her "great pre- 
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decessor, Mrs. Pritcharc], was in common life a vulgar idiot, 
who used to talk of tier gamid; but that on the stage, she 
seemed to be inspired by gentility and anderstanding." 

The next distinctions that awaited her this ^ear, were the 
renewed condescensions of the royal family. Her first per- 
formance of the season (Isabella) was by command of their 
Majesties ; and soon afler she was appointed reading pre- 
ceptress to the Princesses. Attentions of the most flattering 
kind were lavished upon her, indeed, by all ranks ; but in the 
-midst of it all, she showed that (me, at least, " of the most 
powerful corrupters of mankind" had not depraved her. 

Hitherto she had left Shakspeare untouched ; and die first 
character she acted was selected) it is said, as affording some 
relief to her frame, really exhausted by the dreadful fatigues 
jhe hod undergone, with no other intermission than was 
slfforded by travelling from place to place. It was that of 
Isabella in " Measure for Measure," which she performed 
November Sd, 17S3; and repeated on the 5th, by Hoyal 
command, so desirous were their Majesties of seeing Iier in 
any thing new. Her delineation of it was full of original gc- 
liius, bodi as to conception and as to execution. Nothing 
could exceed the sublime energy she threw into that fine pas- 
sage commencing: — 

'•• Conld gc«u HMD ibumtcr 

Ai Jot* hinuair ion, Jon would ne'er be quiet : 

For erery peldng petlj officer 

Would UK bh bcefcn for thunder ; notbing but tbunderl" 

The muiner in which she pronounced the words " motuins 
-BUT thunder I " was, to use the prescriptive phrase of thea- 
trical critics, electrical. 

-HaTiag played Mrs. Beverley, in ** The Gamester," (which 
gave her the first opportunity of acting with her brother, who 
sustained the part of Beverley,) and established additional 
claims to her power over the heart, tn depicting the woes of 
private life, she made her f^pearance on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1783, in the dioracter of ConsUtnce, by Royal command. 
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Her performance seems to have divided the opinions of the 
play-going world ; some extolling it, and others, without ab- 
solutely decrying it, insinuating comparisons which led to the 
inference (at-least were intended to do so), that the creations 
of Otwayi Southern^ and Rowe were within her grasp, but 
those of Shakspeare not. Discriminadng judges, howerer, 
who divested themselves, difficult as it sometimes is to do so, 
of the impressions already produced by her predecessors, and 
who examined her personation of the character by the text of 
Shakspeare only, were satisfied that she had studied him with 
a mind superior to any who had gone before her, so for as 
their own experience warranted them in coming to such a 
conclusion. 

Her next effort boldly challenged that comparison which is 
sure to invite failure, where it is not sustained by great ori^nal 
powers. 31>« selected for her benefit this season the char 
racter of Lady |landolph ; a character which Mrs. Crawford 
had not only made her own, as it were, but which she was 
actually playing at Covent Garden. Mrs. Siddons prudently 
reserved the bold experiment for her benefit night, — an oct 
casion on which performers are allowed, if not almost ^- 
pected, to pat themselves to strange trials, and when want of 
success does not cari^ with it any very serious consequences. 

Mrs. Siddons had many advantages in the competiUon j 
youth, beau^, a finer figure, more power of c^e, and a voice 
in its whole compass sound and unbreaking. Her declamation, 
too, was more studied, finished, and accurate. She was sure 
to give a better reading of the part ; and the only questiwi was, 
what was to balance the storm pf passion by which her great 
rival had surprised and subdued a long succession of audiences? 
These, with many others, were among the anxious conjectures 
and anticipations of Mrs. Siddons' friends and admirers. She 
herself, probably, suffered no anxious conjectures or antid- 
pations to disturb her: for, had she not felt that secret coor 
fidence which told her what she cotdd do, it is hardly to be 
supposed she would have risked so formidable a comparison j 
and in obedience to that confidence she made her own otud^ 
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'or the character. There was no imitation; — still less were 
there any violent contrasts in order to avoid it; — the public 
were left to judge between two actresses in the same character 
totally unlike each other ; and the result was, they gave the 
preference to Mrs. Siddons, on the solid grounds of mentu] 
superiority in conception, and physical superiority in execution. 
Petty cavils, and rooted prejudices, she could not expect to 
surmount ; and some of the former she must have viewed only 
with contempt. There were then, as now, long-eared critics, 
who could discover nothing in her extraordinary populaiity 
but a "fame borne up by the vapour of fashionable folly." 
There were others, not long-eared, but diseased with sple- 
netic scurrility, who could scrawl and print such trash as the 
following:—-'* The judicious would as soon see Bensley mur- 
tiering Lear, or kicking up the heels of Alexander the Great. 
Her head seems to dance upon wires, like that of Punch's 
antic queen; though a Gentoo might think it more resembled 
that of the China mandarin in our drawing- rooms." A third 
class of critics were the candid ones, who did not venture to 
decry her, but only catUioned her against trusting to tite sta- 
bility of her renown. They poui-ed these sedative truths into 
her ears:— -"The favour of tlie public is laudable. 1 wish it 
may be lasting; but, I hope, without that ingratitude to their 
old servants which will make their passion for Mrs. Siddons 
less valuable, as it will conv^ a warning to lier, that a new 
face may possibly erase the impression which she has so 
anxiously studied to form, and so happily made." A kinder 
pen, and a better heart, described her situation in these words: 
"She has raised herself and &mily from thehonours of WoU 
verbamptOQ to those which a llieatre Royal can confer: she 
has established her sway over the passions of all, from the 
Sovere^ to the mechanic ; she sees respect and affluence the 
produce oi her genius ; and has a right to be proud." She 
Adif this right; but that she exercised it meekly is recoided 
in her own language, in the following early effusion of her 
gratitude. ' Mr. Boaden, from whose volumes we borrow it, 
jJoes not state on what occasion it was put forth ; but i( 
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seems to be only a portion of some longer address to the 
puUic: — 

" She knows the danger arising from extraordinary and 
tinnierited favours; and will carefully guard against any ap- 
proach of pride, too often their attendant. Happy shall she 
esteem herself if, by the utmost assiduity, and constant at^ 
ertion of her poor abilities, she shall be able to lessen) 
though hopeless ever tp discharge, the vast debt she owes the 
public." 

Dniry Luie Thetlre, Dec. 17,_178«, 

One accusation was early made, and to the last by some 
maintained, against Mrs. Siddons, — that of parsimony. It is 
of Utile moment now to discuss the justice of this charge; 
but it was at least prudent, if she shared any portion of those 
friendly fears that were expressed as to the permanency c^ 
lier attractions, that she should husband carefully for her 
family the means she was then enabled to command; and it 
is just possible that what began in prudence continued from 
Jiabit. At the period we are describing, she was publicly 
accused " of lingering behind the rest of the ctmgrt^tion, in 
the gallery of St. MarUn's Church, to avoid a present of be- 
nevolence to the Westminster Dispensary." Lingering be* 
hind ! An odd way this of managing such an aflbir. Would 
it not have been much better to go out first, along with the 
bulk of the congregation ? By such a contrivance, a person 
who really wished to save balf-a-^nrown, might stand a fur 
chance of doing so without observation ; but to be the last, 
to linger till the churchwarden's plate was full, and till the 
holder of the plate had nothing to do but to note the chari- 
table deeds of the straggling few that brought up the rear, 
was surely the only way to invite observation, and to render 
as consiHCUOUs as possible the solitary meanness. Such 
clumsy detraction, however, did her rising greatness pro* 
voke; and, in all probability, the more general imputation 
of covetonsness was listened upon her, not so much frcHS any 
real evidence of (t sordid disposition, as from the . laudaUs 
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eontrnst which her prudence and frugality presented to the 
proverbial prodigality of the profession to which she belonged. 

It was during this year (1784) that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painted his celebrated portrait of her as the Tragic Musb ; 
the original of which is now in the splendid collection of the 
Marquis of Westminster, and the duplicate at Dulwich Col- 
lege. The name of the great artist, and the date of the pic- 
ture, were inscribed by him on the hem of the garment; the 
only instance, it is said, of bis having aCBxed them to any 
production of his pencil. When Mrs. Siddons first saw the 
picture in its finished state, she went near to examine the 
pattern of this which appeared to be a curious classic em- 
broidery (ut that time much in bshion), and then perceived 
it contained the great painter's name, a circumstance which 
she noticed to Sir Joshua, who was present. " I could not 
lose the opportunity," he replied, " of my name going down 
to posterity on the hem of yoar garment." Burke, who in- 
spected the progress of this fine and celebrated work, pro- 
nounced it "the noblest portrait he had ever seen of any age." 

Mrs. Siddons* second season at Drury Lane closed on 
the 1 3th of May, with a sixth performance of BeWidera. She 
acted fifty-three times between the 8th of October and her last 
night; that is, allowing f<»- the Oratorios in Lent, once in 
every three nights of the company's performance. Her range 
of characters was as follows : — Isabella, Belvidera, Lady 
Randolph, Shakspeare's Isabella and Thomson's Sigismunda, 
Euphrasia, Constance, Jane Shore, the Countess of Salisbury, 
Zara in " The Mourning Bride," and Calista. 

During the saratner recess she acted at Edinburgh eleven 
nights; and the dbtinction she met with in that capital was 
entitled to be ranked among her most flattering b-iumphs. 
It had not then, indeed, received from itself the somewhat 
arrogant title of the " Modem Athens t" but it was the centre 
of literature and sdence ; and the supporters of the theatre were 
to be found among a class of persons infinitely more polishtid 
and intelligent than the mixed audiences of London. From 
J-^ciiiiburgh she went to Dublin and Cork; but her lieallh 
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bf^an to feel the effects of stich incessant labour; and she was 
ccunpelled to relinquish some of the engagement into which 
sbe had entered, in consequence of severe and even danger- 
ous illness. 

Precluded, thus, from fulfilling her more serious engage* 
ments with provincial managers, it was hardly to be expected 
she could meet the wishes of her professional brethren, who 
were naturally anxious to secure her attraction for (Mr 
benefits. Her inability to do this was malignantly repre- 
sented by her enemies as an unwillingness, arising solely from 
.considerations of gain; and a playhouse faction was organised 
to harass and insult her upon her return to Drury Lane, 
at the commencement of the season 1764-5. It was alleged 
that she had refused to play, while in Ireland, for an actor of 
the name of Digges (who hod suffered a paralytic stroke), 
unless he paid her SOL ; and that she had prevented Mr. 
Brereton from taking a benefit in Dublin, by refusing to act 
for him at all, — a refusal, as it afterwards appeared by the 
acknowledgment of Mr. Brereton himself, which arose en- 
tirely from illnes.<). The justice or injustice of these accus- 
ations mattered little to those by whom they were oiade and 
persisted in. The object was to raise a clamour that might 
obscure, for a time, the excellence that offended them. A 
newspaper war of paragr^ha and letters was the prelude to 
tlie attacks that were lo be made upon her personally. Her 
husband, Mr. Siddons, addressed a feeble, ill-cooceived lettor 
upoo the subject to the printer of " The Public Advertiser." 
Mr. Brereton answered it; and followed up Iiis answer by a 
second letter, when informed that his first was not considered 
aufficiently explicit in vindication of Mrs. Siddons. In this he 
declared, " that it was in no respect owing to Mrs. Siddons that 
he bad no benefit in Ireland ; but that, on the contrary, in the 
course of a long and dangerous ilkiess, he received proofs of 
fi-ieDdsbip from her which he should ever recollect with grati- 
tude, and which he then avowed with sincere satisfaction." 

Of course the parties who had raised the outcry were not 
to be disappointed of their design, merely because it happened 
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that they were in the wrong. If sucb persons allowecl them- 
selves to be tgrned aside by consideratioiiB of that kind, there 
would be an end, at once, to nine tenttis of ail clamour, from 
that which hunts down a minister to that which pursues only 
a player. On the evening, therefore, of Mrs. Siddons' first 
appearance for the season (October 5tfa, 1784), in the character 
of Mrs. Beverley, when the curtain drew up, she was assailed 
with vociferated cries of " OiF ! ofiF ! " mingled with yells, 
bootings, groans, and all the other marks of gallery dis* 
pleasure. She bore it for a time with grace, composure, and 
unaffected dignity, acknowledging at intervals the applauses 
of the other portions of the audience: but the uproar render- 
ing it impossible tor the play to proceed, her brother, who was 
on the stage with her in the character trf Beverley, at length 
Jed her off. 

Thb was a signal for a renewed contendon between her 
assailants and her (rioids : tlie former shouting in triumph ; 
the latter calling loudly for her re-appearance. Those calls 
gradually increasing, and predominating over the noise of the 
galleries, Mrs, Siddons came on again alone, and advancing 
with a firm step, a calm countenance, and a respectful but 
collected carriage, to the fron^ she thus addressed the 
audience : — 

*' LxniEs ANo Gehtlehen, 
" The kind and fiattering partiality wliicl^I have uniformly 
iexperienced in this place, would make the present interruption 
distressing to me indeed, were I in the slightest degree 
conscious of having deserved your censure. I feel no such 
coNSciousMEfls. 1^6 stortes which have been circulated 
against me are calumnies. When they shall be proved to 
be true, my aspersers will be justified ,' but, till then, my re- 
spect fur the public leads me to be confident that I shall Iw 

PROTECTED FROM UNMERITED INSULT." 

The woman here achieved a triumph as great as had ever 
waited upon the actress. Her enemies were ashamed of 
(heir cause; her friends, proud of hers. She retjred amid 
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deafening plandtis. But the firmness that sustained her while 
before the uidience, a little biled her when she was in her 
own room. To afford the agitated nerves a short season for 
composure, Mr. King, the manager, requested a few minutes 
indulgence ; and the necessity to become ijomebody else, soon 
restored her to herself. Finally, her justification was complete, 
when, a few days aderwards, Mr. Digges acknowledged pub- 
licly that, instead of Mrs. Siddons having demanded and re- 
caved SOL for acting for his benefit, he " had paid her no 
money whatever ; " but had vnitten a letter to her expressive of 
his obltgatioDs on the occasion. Iliis letter, it seemed, had 
been mislaid or destroyed by Mrs. Siddons, and therefore he 
now repeated those expressions of obligation. 

If we may be allowed to parody the almost (if not quite) 
Hibernian passage of our great epic poet, that in the lowest 
deep there is a lower still, we should say, that Mrs. Siddons 
baying gained the topmost point of fame already, she this 
season, at -one spring, placed herself upon a yet loftier de- 
vation. We allude to her performance of Lady Macbeth, 
in which character she appeared for the first time on the 2d 
of February, 1785, when " criticism, and envy, and rivalry, 
sunk before her." From that hourher dominion over the pas- 
sions was undisputed, her genius pronounced to be at least 
equal to her art, and Sir Joshua's happy thought of identify- 
ing her person ;with the Muse of tragedy confirmed by the 
immutable decision of the public. We entirely acquiesce in 
the opinion that has been expressed with regard to this mag- 
nificent effort — that " if, since the Kumenides of .^Ucbylus, 
tragic poetry had produced nothing so terrible and sublime 
as the Macbeth of Shakspeare, it may be said with equal trath> 
that since dramatic fiction has been invested with seeming 
reality, nothmg superior to the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Sid- 
dons has been seen." But it would demand an elaborate 
essay to show fully in what consisted the extraordinary ex- 
eellence of this performance; while, as words cannot describe 
looks, or give the perfect image of living action, much of what 
A'dconstitute it must of aecesstty be iueommuntcable. There 
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are many yet surriving who remember "w/ial it was. When 
there shall be none remaining who can do so, tlie recollectiott 
of the most perfect exhibition which the stage ever presented^ 
— the exhibition of one of Shakspeare's greatest creations hi a 
spirit akin to his own mighty conceptions, — will have passed 
away for ever ; and all that mere language can effect will be 
to exhaust itself in^ vague generalities. From the first night 
of lier appearance in this character, down to her retirement 
from the stage, it became her exclusive possession. Not but 
that there were those who attempted to dispute the posses- 
sion ; but the intermediate space was so vast, Mrs. Siddons' 
elevation so unapproachable, that each attempt was. soon 
aAiandoned. Oarrick's Lear, or John Kemble's Coriolanus, 
was not more exclusively made his, than Mrs. Siddons made 
Lady Macbeth hers.* The policy of abstaining so long 
from the performance of such a character was now apparent ; 
for by what new poetic wonder could it be followed ? All 
other force in female character is comparative feebleness en 
the English stage. On the 7th of February, Mrs. Siddons 
repented her perfonnance by command of their Majesties. It 
seems almost wonderful to add, that, during the same season, 
she delighted the public with a matchless repres«itation of 
Desdemona, and a delicately finished one of Rosalind. Her 
other novelties were Margaret of Anjou, in the " Earl of War- 
wick ;" Zara, in the tragedy of that name ; Countess of St Val- 
lori, in Cumberland's tragedy of" The Carmelite;" Camilla, in 
Massinger's "Maid of Honour;" and Eltrida, in Malone's dra- 
matic poem of the same name ; the mmber of her performances 
amounting to seventy-one. Elfrida, it may be remarked, was 
produced in obedience to a wbh conveyed from the Palace. 
It was much admired in the closet at Buckingham Honse ; 
and this admiration created a desire to see the great preceptress 

* " Hn. Siddooi," Mid Lord Brron, '■ w» ihs htmi iNal of acting ; Hiv 
O'Ntill I would not go la ue for fcar or ireakcninB Um imp wi on nude bj th* 
Queen of Tragedians. When I read Lad; Macbeth') put I baie Hn. SJddoni 
bcrore mc j and imaginalion eren supplies her loii'o, whose tones were super- 
human, aud power orer ihe heart luperoaluraL" 
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in the heroine. But though a beautiful poem in many parts, 
it was easentinlly unfit for representation ; and the'consequence 
was, it was acted only once after the 14th April, when their 
Majesties were present at the performance. 

An injudicious attempt was made to introduce Mrs. Siddons 
io comedy — the more injudicious because wholly unnecessary; 
as at this time Drury Lane possessed the united attractions of 
Miss Farren and Mrs. Jordan. The characters she played 
were Mrs. Lovemor^ in Murphy's " Way to Keep Him ; " 
Mrs. Oakley, and Lady Restless, in <* All in the Wrong ; " 
and, we believe, one or two others. 

The Battering attentions paid by George the Third to this 
great actress were not confined to the public exhibition of her 
talents. She frequently enjoyed the honour of being with the 
royal family in their retired moir.ents, both at Buckingham 
House and at Windsor. This enabled her to be among the 
first who discerned those symptoms of mental aberration 
which, in the year 1788, called for the solemn attention of the 
legislature ; and the circumstance that confirmed, if it did not 
fil-st awaken, her auspicious was singular. 

His Majesty, on all occasions, had expressed hb gracious 
disposition to promote the Interests of herself and her family : 
but on one occasion, at the period we are now speaking of, 
be put into her hands a sheet of pa})er subscribed with his 
tiame merely j intended, it may be presumed, to give her the 
opportunity of pledging the royal signature to any provision 
of a pecuniary nature which might be most agreeable to her- 
self. This paper, with the discretion that was suited to the 
circumstance, and which was so characteristic of Mrs. Siddons 
herself, she immediately delivered to the Queen. 

On the 25th of November, 1 788, Mrs. Siddons perfumed* 
for the first time. Queen Katharine in " Henry the Eighth," 
which was carefully revived by Mr. Kemble, now stage- 
maoBger, who was resolved to introduce those changes in 
scenery, dresses, the properties, &c., which consUtuted an 
era in the art. Henry VUl. was, accordingly, produced with 
such splendour and novelty that it became one of the most 
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attractive pieoes the stage had ever known. And here, ns in 
Lady Macbeth (and, indeed, all her characters), we could 
run riot in quotation, to renew, for a moment, the exquisite 
gratification with which we listened to her noble delivery of 
innumerable passages. But our prescribed limits are rapidly 
narrowing themselves, and a volume might be filled with Kuch 
a theme I One only observation, therefore, shall be obtruded, 
relating to the last scene in which Katharine appears. A 
Siddons alone could have invested that scene with the intense 
interest which she threw round it. Full as it is of Shak- 
spcare's (hiest touches of tenderness and padios, and deep as 
are the emotions which it excites ia the reading, it requires 
extraordinary powers in the actress to make its quiet sorrow 
reach the hearts of an audience. Mrs. Addons, however, 
wrung them to the quick ; and silent tears, shed in sympathy 
for a sick and dying Queen, killed by afflictions too sharp for 
long suffering, were the homage paid to her trnnscendant 
powers. Her whole appearance was a. personification of that 
grief which digs its victim's grave ; yet so resigned, so meek, 
so gentle, so full of conscious love and honour and virtue, un- 
worthily requited I We con vividly recall her languid and 
dejected air, and almost fancy we hear the plaintive sadness of 
her voice as she uttered the passages in reply to Capucius, wht> 
entreats her to " take good comfort." Ail the yet lingering 
affections of the nnjusdy deserted wife, — all the natural 
yearnings of the mother's heart for the child she is about to 
leave, — were distressingly true to nature. 

This season, too, she added Volumnia to her other cha- 
racters from Shakspeore ; and, before the close of it, appeared 
as Britannia. Britannia ! In what? Mallet's " Masque of 
Britannia," or Lillo's '* Masque of Britannia and Batavia," or 
Mr. Lediard's " Opera of Britannia," or, lasdy, Sa W. 
Davenant's and Inigo Jones's " Masque of Britannia Tri- 
umphant" ? — In none of these; but — ia a promenade, concert, 
recitation, supper, and ball, given by the club at Brookes's to 
the ladies, in the Opera House (which was suitably fitted up 
for the occasion), in celebration of the King's recovery 1 It 
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was even so. Mrs. Siddons, dressed as Britannia, reciteil »n 
ode written by Merry, of Delia Cruscan notoriety; and wlien 
she bad done, sat down in the exact attitude of Britannia, as 
the lady appears on our cop|)er coin. She even repeated the 
exhibition on her benefit night, afler performing Juliet, on the 
1 1th of May. Surely, nothing but nn amiable desire to con- 
-tribute her share, in any way she conld, towards the general 
fund of rejoicing at on event which slie had pemonal feelings 
to gratify in commemorating, could have induced her to con-' 
sent to a piece of mummery, for whicli aay^figuranie on tlie 
stage had sufficient qnalificaUons. 

In the year 1792, the Srury Lane company played at th« 
Opera House, while their theatre was rebuilding; and here^ 
on the 2€th March, she first delighted the town with her re- 
citation of CoUins's Ode on the Passions. The new theatre, 
however, was completed by the spring of 1794 ; and on the 
Slst of April in that year opened with the tragedy of Macbeth, 
Mr. C Kemble (then not more than twenty) performing the 
character of Malcolm. '* Mrs. Siddons," says one of her 
bii^raphers, " on this first appearance tn the new theatre, 
would have been more than human if she had not exulted. 
It was unquestionably the finest in Europe; and the conduct 
of it, and its main support, certainly in her own bmily. As 
to the property itself, I am very sure that they grasped at it 
in imagination. So devoted to politics as Mr. Sheridan 
seemed, it might look more than a remote probability that he 
would one day take office with his party, and that a theatre 
and its concerns must be resigned to the more urgent claifns 
of official dignity and business. At such a time, a sale might 
take place upon liberal and easy terms, and the influence of 
Mr. Sheridan upon the fashionable world continue a marked 
preference for a theatre of which he had been the proprietor, 
and was still the guardian." If these vxt-e the hopes of the 
Kemble family, they yitn destined to disappointment, not 
only then, but afterwards; for when, in the season 1800-1, 
Mr. Kemble resumed the stage-management (which he had 
relinquished to Mr. Wroughton in disgust some years before^ 
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pr^fflratorjr to a purcfaase of part of the property, in con- 
juQction with Mrs. Siddons, obstacles presented themselves 
connected with Mr. Sheridan which were found to be insur- 
mountable. The consequence was, that Mr. Kemble, his 
sister, and his brother, seceded to Covent Garden Theatre; Mr. 
Kemble hLmself becoming a large proprietor of the concern. 

It has been remarked, that the lilc of an author is best read 
in his works. More emphatically may the same thing be said- 
of an actor ; taking the characters in which he appears before 
the public as the only portion of his life with which the public 
itself has any thing to do. We have therefore (raced, with 
some minuteness, the progress of Mrs. Siddons through the 
prindpal parts she represented, as the only appropriate record 
of what has associated her name, imperishably, with the glory 
of the British drama. As long as the productions of Shak- 
speare, Otway, Kowe, and Southeme hold their place upon 
the stage, so long will it be remembered that Mrs. Siddons 
was once their Queen Katharine, Queen Constance, Lady 
Macbeth, Isabella, Jane Shore, Calista, and BeWidera. And' 
here we would observe, as a striking proof of the^^^, without 
going into any enquiry as to the cause, that the higher species 
of dramatic writing has declined among us, — that, during the 
thirty years the stage possessed such an actress, not a single 
tragedy was produced by contemporary writers to which even 
her transcendent powers could give vitality. Many Indeed 
were written; and in many new characters did she appear 
during that period; but, with the exceptions of " Pizarro" and 
"The Stranger," where are they now? Neither " Pizarro" nor 
" llie Stranger," however, is called a tragedy ; they are plays', 
merely, with a given quantity of tragic incidents. The forpier, 
which owed much of its unprecedented popularity to the po-' 
litical feeling of the day, independently of the extraordinary 
attractions of Kemble in RoUa, Mrs. Siddons in Elvira, and 
Mrs. Jordan in Cora, has already become the dullest of roelo^ 
dramatic spectacles, now that the poli^cal feeling, tc^ether 
with those great performers, are no more. " The Strangec*^ 
still takes its tarn with what are called stock pieces; and willr 
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pr(rf»bly contioue to do so, till a souDd manly taste shall teach 
our audiences to distinguish between nature and tawdry sea- 
timent. 

For the last twenty years of her professional life, Mrs, Sid- 
dons was like a successful conqueror, who consigns himsdf to 
comparative mediocrity by subduing all his enemies. So it 
was with her. She had achieved every thing that could be 
achieved. She left herself no fresh victories to gain, no new 
laurels to gather. To pursue our simile to a point, where in 
fact it is no simile at all, there was nothing remaining for her 
to do, but to 6ght her battles again and again; to repeat, 
every season, her principal characters ; and to delight afresh 
those who could never be weary of beholding her in them. 
The remaining portion of this memoir, therefore, will conduct 
the reader from the stage to private life — from the actress to 
the woman ; for there is a natupal and laudable curiosity in 
the human mind to know something of the personal character, 
of individuals whose public conduct has awakened our admire 
ation. 

Mrs. Siddons was less taciturn in society than was generally 
imagined by those who had only infrequent opportunities of 
seeing her. She sang many simple ballads with infinite taste ;, 
and, when in a ven/ select circle, introduced a peculiarly dry 
humour into amusing trifies. Joanna BailHe says, " Hie efiect 
she gave to the ctnuic passages of Shakspearc was the moat, 
wonderful proof of her genius." 

Many exaggerated stories have been related of her stately 
manner, and theatrical elocution, whwi off the stage. It was 
obviously impossible that a woman upon whom Nature had 
stamped lofUness of mien, could throw it wholly aside, even on. 
the most ordinary occasions ; while some allowance was to b« 
made for the habitual assumption of characters that demanded 
sdemnity of look, grandeur of action, and dignity (^ vrnce., 
Nature and art thus co-operating, and the impulses of art 
being nearly as constant as those of nature, it was to be ex- 
pected that Mrs. Siddtms in a room Wfutd be unlike other 
women t added to which, they who had received their fint 
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iMp r BMi ona of her oa (be stage, mndd £nd it tcvjt difficult ta 
ducard.them ahogetlicr whei tfaey met her m private socie^> 
I^ce the Tidieulous anecdoUs-thstbavebeea circulated and 
betieved. nspeetiog hcF ; ridiculoiUo .because , the major part 
were such as could uot be true, without leading to the coa> 
daaoa that she. was herwif we«k, vain, and ridiculous. Yet, 
we can veil believe that such e£Eects as the fcdlowing were ub- 
coDBcioosIy pniduoed by her presence. " Who was it (I 
think Nor^cotei the painter]," says aa anonymous writer in 
one of our periodical%. " who sntd he had seen a group of 
yooDg ladies of rank. Lady Faonies and Lady Maries, peeping 
through the half-open door of a room where Mrs. Siddoos 
was sittii^, with the timidity and curiosity as if it had been 
some preternatural beia^ — much laore than if it had been 
tfaeQueen? which I can easily be^ve. I remember that, the 
first lime 1 found myself In the same room with Mrs. Siddons, 
I waa stmck. with a sensation which made my heart pause, 
and. rendered me dumb for some minutes ; and, when I waa 
led into conversation with her, my first words came faltering 
and thick, — which never certainly would have been the case 
in presence of the autocratrix of all the Ruasias : nor was this 
feeling of her power, which was derived from her association 
with all that was grand, poetic^ .terrible, confined to those 
who had felt and could appreciate the full measure of her eth> 
dowments. Every member of that public, whose idol she was, 
from the greatest down to the meanest, felt it more or lesSii 
I know a poor woman who once went to the house of Mrs. 
Siddons, to be paid by her daughter for some embroidery. 
Mrs. Siddons happened to be in the room ; and the woman, 
perceiving who it was, was so overpowered, that she could not 
count her money, luid scarcely dared to draw her breath. 
* And when I wenteway, Ma'am,' added abe, in describmg 
hsT: own sensuous, * I walked all the way down the street, 
&diiig mys^ a great deal bigger.' This was the same un> 
conscioas feeting of the sublime, which made Bouchardon say 
that, after reading the Iliad, he fancied himself seven feet high. 
It reminds one also of the poor musician, who, when introduced 
M 2 
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to Mozart, was so overcome by the presence of that greatness' 
which had so long filled bis imaginatim, that be could not 
even lift his eyes from the ground; but stood bowing, and 
stammering out, ' Imperial majesty I — Ah I — Imperial ma^ 
jesty!'" 

A whimsical Illustration of the impression which her regal 
brow, effiilgent eyes, and noble countenance were so well cal- 
culated to produce, is that of a gentleman who was accused of 
being in love with her, because of the enthusiasm with which 
he spoke of ber. " In love with Mrs. Siddons ?" he ex- 
claimed ; " good God ! I should as soon think of making love 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury !" 

She was fond of amusing ber leisure hours with an art not 
often cultivated by females, that of statnary. It is supposed 
this predilection had some elfect upon the simplldty and grace 
of her drapery on the stage, and the severity of her attitudes, 
by directing her attention, as it necessarily would, to the an- 
tique. Some busts, modelled by her, are still preserved at 
Guy's Cliff, the seat of Mrs. Greathead, with whom, it may 
be remembered, she was placed by her parents when about 
fifteen ; but it is not mentioned whether they were the pro- 
duction of that or of a more mature age. 

She was the mother of five children, three daughters and' 
two sons: one daughter and one son survived her. The 
latter, George John Siddons, is in India; and, we believe, an 
officer in the military service of the tiast India Company : the 
former, Cecilia Siddons, had been the constant companion of 
her revered parent for years, and was with her in the last 
dying moments of ber dissolution. 

Her second daughter, Maria, sunk into the grave, at Bris- 
tol, on the 6th of October, 1798, the victim of that hopeless 
but flattering disease, consumption ; the victim, too, there is 
reason to believe, of an unfortunate attachment to the late 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
" She was," says Mr. Boeden, " one of the loveliest beings I 
have ever known. I can hardly bring myself to allow so 
much .— but she was, perhaps, more beautiful even than heii 
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ibotfaer ; or ratberi perhaps, wbat the latter would have been, 
i^ widi every indulgence in her early years, sbe had possessed 
full leisure to cultivate her taste, and exercise her fancy, with- 
out any of those prodigious exertions which gave ber at last 
an appearance of strength and energy not usually cliarao* 
teristtc of English females. The gain i» on the side of 
grandeur ; the loiSt of winning gentleness and almost angelic 
softness. To confirm this notion, a very early picture oi 
Mrs. Siddons resembles this lamented and excellent young 
lady." 

8ir Thomas, then Mr. Lawrence, paid his addresses to 
her; but, as is commonly believed, after be had secured 
ier a&ctions, he found his own enthralled by those of her 
elder sbter. That be struggled to quench this new and 
dmgeroos passion, will be at once inferred by all who knew 
his h^h and honourable character; that he could quench it 
will be as quickly donlried, by all who know what the passion 
is: and then remains the nice point of moral obligation,— 
whether it were more jus^ when he found (no matter from 
what cause arising) that he could not exchange hearts at the 
altar, to draw back ; or, shrouded in hypocrisy, to fulfil the 
outward act and ceremony of a contract, whose essential con- 
ditions he knew were beyond his power to perform? But 
this is not the place (neither is there occanon if it were) to 
discuss a question concerning parties all of whom are now in 
tb^r graves ; and we, too, " hasten from the subject." 

In December, 1802, Mrs. Siddons lost her bther ; and, on 
(be Sidi of March following her eldest daugbtn-, the pn^ress 
of whose malady was so rapid that she died before her motber'a 
return from Ireland. This second blow weighed heavily 
upon her spirits. What she felt, . indeed, is beautifully and 
pathetically expressed by herself in a correspondence that was 
given to the world under peculiar circumstances, 

" The testimony of the wisdom <^ all ages," she observes, 

in one of these letters, " from the foundaticHi of the world tei 

llus day, is childishness and folly, if happiness be any thjog 

more than a name ; and I am assured our own experience 
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will not enable us to refute the opfoKMi. No— nt>; it if 
the inhabitant of a btiter world. C3ontest, the oKpring of 
moderation, is all we onght to aspire to here i and laoderatsxi 
will be our best and pUKiit gnide to that happiness to which 
she will most assnredl; conduct us.. If Mr. L. tfaiclu kimseif 
unfortunate, let him look at me and' be silenL The inscru- 
table ways of Providence ! Two lovely creatures gone; and 
another is just arrived from school wMi all the dazzling, 
liightful sort of beauty that irradiated the conntenance of 
Maria, and makes me shudder when I look at her. I Jeel 
myself like poor Niobe, grasping M her boscm the last and 
youngest of her children ; and, like her, look every moment 
for the vengeful arrow of deStruc^on." 

It was about this period that a separaticHi took place be- 
tween herself and Mr. Siddons. The exact causes of it are 
not known, nor need they be sought. The merits of Mr. 
iKddons as an actor were so thoroughly obscured by the 
blaze of glory which surrounded his wife, that it was con- 
sidered incompatible with the interests of the fiunily to allow 
him to continue on the stage. At one time he purchased into 
Sadler's Wells ; and though for several seasons it turned out 
B profitable speculation, in the end he retired fpom it wid> 
loss. The same fate attended another undertaking, from 
which he had promised himself great advantages. These 
things tended, perhaps, to sour his disposition; and, in 
addition, he is said to have grown, latterly, somewhat h»- 
patient of the " crown matrimonial,"— ^that is, he was apt to 
consider himself neglected in society, because of the greater 
attractions which centred in bis wife. This feeling '* unhap- 
pily produced," says Mr. Boaden, " in a most bonoorable 
and high-spirited man some inequalities of temper, which 
occasionally seemed harsh to a woman conscious of the most 
unremitting diligence in her exertions, and ohen endangering 
her health to secure, along with fame to herself, the present 
and future comforts of her &mily. Some expressions of her 
Irritation upon such annoyances have been printed, by the 
person to whom 1 have before alluded ; and, at length, Mr. 
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-JSSddons, after mitable arrangemebts as to the property, re- 
ttfed to Bath. But he retained, at all times, the sincereat 
regard for his incomparable lady, and prored it by the last 
solemn aet of his existence." He died at Bath in 1808. 

We can hardly feel surprised to find Mrs. Siddons (thus 
harassed with domestic sorrows) impatient for retirement! 
though still basking in the iiill sunshine of &me, and com- 
manding the sources of increasing fortune. But her brother 
had now embariced 23,000/. (10,000/. paid down, and the 
remainder to be received out of the accnmnlating profits of 
the property), in Covent Garden Theatre ; and her presence 
there was vitally important to him. She therefore determined 
to devote herself to his views in life, when her own were all 
closed. In the correspondeooe to which we have already re- 
ferred, she thus alludes to this determination : — 

" Alas I my dear friend, what have I here f Yet here, 
even here, I could be contrait to linger still in peace and 
calmness. Content is all I wish. But I must again enter 
into the bustle of the world. For though fame and fortune 
hare given me all I wish ; yet, while my presence and my 
exerticMis here may be useful to others, I do not think mysdf 
at liberty to ^ve myself up to my own selfish gratificaliohs." 
Again : " I shall leave this place (Banister's), on the 4th of 
next month (September, 1803); and will write again as Boon 
as I can after I get to town. I shall have a great deal of 
business upon my bands, and upon my bead and heart many 
imperious claims. I find it is utter fully in me to think that 
I am ever to live one day for mifself, while these various 
claims, dear and tender as they must always be, exist: 
nothing but my brother could have induced me again to 
a[q>ear in public; but his interest and honour must always 
be most dear to me. 

On the 27th of September, 1803, she appeared at Covent 
Garden, in Isabella; and continued to play all her prindpal 
characters, till the public discovered that Master Betty (who 
made his first appearance in London the following year) was 
infiaUety superior to either herself or her brother. She thea 
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-retired from nn arena where competition would have ' di^ 
houonred l]er. Ihe distemper, however, was too violent to 
last long ; though certainly, for a time, the delirium was about 
as complete as any popular frenzy we can remember. 

In the winter of 1806-7, Mrs. Siddons and Shakspeare 
Tecoveretl their usurped authority; and her Volumnia, 
Katharine, and Lady Macbeth were among her most splen- 
did triumplis : but in the following year (September 20. 1 808 }| 
the scene of them was destroyed by (ire. In little more than 
three months afterwards, liowever (December 31st), the 6r8t 
stone of a new theatre was laid by his late Majesty (then 
Prince of Wales); and on the 18th of September, 1809, the 
present magnificent edifice was opened, with the tragedy of 
"Macbeth." But it passed in dumb show; for a theatrical 
conflict commenced that night, as memorable in dramatic 
annals as Blenheim or Waterloo in military ones. Need we 
say, we allude to the O. P. war ? Beyond this we do not mean 
to go. The campaign has its own hbtorian ; and two goodly 
octaro volumes will inform posterity how, for sixty-seven 
nights, the heroes of the one and two shilling galleries fou^t 
the battle of the pit and boxes, whose rights were violated by 
laxmg them without their consent. They who were to have 
paid the tax did not care one straw about it: but they who 
were nevei- likely to pay it, had too much genuine patriotism 
to suffer any such selfish considerations to make them in- 
different to the contemplated tyranny. 

Mrs. Siddons opened the new tliealre, as we have said, on 
the I6th of JSeptember, 1809; and it was the 24th of April, 
a 8 JO, before she repeated Lady Macbeth. In the season of 
1810-11, she performed nearly the whole of her characters ; 
and never did she display greater dignity and force of mind. 
It would be absurd to say her autumn excited the tears of her 
April, when her Isabella, her Shore, and her Belvidera were 
in their prime ; but her Constance, her Hermione, her Queen 
Katharine, and her Lady Macbeth, were shorn of none of 
their splendour down to their latest repetition. In 1812 she 
retired from the stage, and chose for her farewell part Lady 
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Macbeth, which she performed on the 29th of June In that 
year. The occasion was distinguished by a homage to her 
genius which has no precedent in theatrical annals. When 
the horrible night scene shuts io, a general movement was ob- 
served in the house — the remainder of the play was dismissed 
— and the audience lingered only till she delivered her short 
valedictory address. On that night, therefore, her professional 
life may be said to have terminated : for though she came for- 
ward on two or three subsequent occasions, between the yean 
1812 and I8I7, purely to serve the interests of her brother 
Mr. C. Kemblei she did not, like some performers, accept 
of any limited engagements afterwards to perform a certain 
number of characters. We were ourselves present the last 
time she ever appeared upon the stage, when she performed 
Lady Randolph for her brother's benefit. Bat five years had 
swept away the boundary between vigour and decrepitude. 
Her voice, her step, her action, all were feeble. Her eye 
alone seemed to have lost nothing of its marvellous expression. 
She was a magnificent ruin, from which, without the md of 
memory, ima^nation could picture forth what the noble edt- 
fice must have been when complete in all its fine proportions. 

In the month of April, 1815, she lost her son, Henry Sid* 
dons, who died at Edinburgh, where he was the manager of 
the theatre. He played one or two seasons in London ; but 
he inherited no portion of his mother's talents. 

It may be remarked, that on the 6th of June, 1816, Mrs; 
Siddons consented to play Lady Macbeth, to gratify the kte 
Princess Charlotte. Her Royal Highness, however, when the 
night came, was too ill to attend. At first, the managers 
thought of changing the play; but, conceiving the piiUic 
would be greatly disappointed at not seeing Mrs. Siddons, she 
readily complied with their wish, and performed the character. 

Afler her retirement from the stage, she gave a course of 
public readings firom Shakspeare, at the Argyle Rooms, which 
were eagerly attended by the public. It is, perhaps, not too 
much to say, that her reading of one of Shakspeare's plays 
wRs a higher, a more complete gratification, and a more 
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utbniBliiag display of her powers, than her peifoniuince of 
any single character. Her pn^ound admiration of the poet, 
■nd her deep insight into his most hidden beauties, made her 
almost a poetess, or at least like a priestess, full of the god of 
her idolatry. There was no got-up illusitn], no scene, no 
trKkery of the stage : there needed no sceptred pall, no 
sweeping train, nor any <^ the gorgeous accompaniments of 
tragedy. — She was tragedy I " Othello," " Hamlet," and 
*' Macbeth" were among the plays which she read on this 



She also gave public readings of Milton, consisting chiefly 
of passages from '* Paradise Lost." We do not remember 
whether tbey formed any part of her conrse at the Argyle 
Rooms; but when she was in Edinburgh, aboat the year 
1805, we were among the delighted few who heard her read- 
ings from the great Epic bard. 

The latter years of Mrs. Siddons were passed in affluence, 
in comparatively good health, in domestic comfort, and in the 
society of those distinguished friends whom time had left her, 
or who successively filled up the chasms which time had 
made. She died on the Stb of June, 18SI, at her house in 
Upper Baker Street*, having nearly completed her 76th 
year. Why her remains were not honoured with a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, where lie the ashes of many 
less entitled to such posthumous respect, we know not In- 
stead of this, however, they were conveyed, on the 16th of 
the same month, to a vault in Paddington Church. The 
funeral procession consisted of a hearse, drawn by four horses, 
followed by two mourning coaches and four, containing the 
relations of the deceased; afterwards fourteen mourning 

* Tbe houw, ubich the geniiu and iodmtry of Mn. Siddmi enabled ba lo 
{nirehaw, wu fitted up with ■ pkinnen ibit bu Kldom atlended nxnns of equal 
gnndaur — tbe tone of tba whole bauw wn that of wainscot ; and the Mow of 
Tngedj, initead of •■ awMping bji in ber icaptnd pall," amuied bo- retiraOMnt 
with tbe nrnpfer mKit^iu of quaks- affluntce. In ber dining-Toom buag the 
porUaft of ber brotber Jobn, as Hotspur, on honrback, whicb the lale Sir Fnndf 
BourgecHi painted, when M. DeMoraiu became pow cM ed of tbe wonderfiil akeCdi 
by Vandyke, now at Dtlwicb. 
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Miuiiet diBwn by two h(H^es, each containing four gentlemea 
bel6D^g to the theatres : two gentlemen's carriages^ brought; 
np the procession. The namber of persons asBembled to 
witness the funeral could not be less than 5000. 

On a marble slab before her monument is the foHowing 
text, particularly enjoined by herself — 

" BIcMtd an the dead which die in the Lord." 

Nearly the sune inecripdon is |on a mnral tadalet to her me- 
mory, placed to the left of the altar in the Church of Pad- 
dington, except that the sacred text chosen for the sarct^hagiu 
is that of — " I know that my Redeemer livetli." 

Mrs. Siddons* will has been proved at Doctors'. Common^ 
and her personal property sworn under S5,000/. She leaves 
5500i. five per cent. Bank Annuities, to her beloved and truly 
aiifection ate friend) Miss MarthaWilkinson, a daughter of the 
late Tate Wilkinson, Esq. ; likewise some articles of domestic 
Airniture. The ink-stand made from a portion of the mul- 
berry tree planted by ^e immortal Shakspeare (which she 
had bequeathed to her late brother John Philip Kemble), 
and a pair of gloves worn by the bard himself (which were 
given to her by the late Mrs. Garrick), she leaves to her 
daughter Cecilia and her son George. She leaves to Cecilia 
all her furniture, portnuts, trinkets, drawings, books, plate^ 
china, carriages, and other moveables, and all the money in 
the house and at the banker's. To Theresa, the wife of her dear 
brother, Charles Kemble, the portrait of her husband, punted 
by Clark. To her beloved sister, Mrs. Frances Twiss, 201. for 
a mourning ring. To her poor sister, Mrs. Ann Hatton (this 
lady, it is believed, is Ann ofSmmsea, the author of a variety 
of novels), 20/. per annum for life ; " which, in consideration 
of her ill health and forlorn situation, she has many years 
received" from the testatrix. To her inestimable and beloved 
friend Mrs. Charlotte Fitzbugh, a handsome mourning ring. 
She leaves small legacies to her servants. The rest of her 
property she divides, in three equal shares, among her 
daughter Cecilia; her son George John; and Harriet, the 
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widow of her late son, Henry Siddons, for the benefit of their 
children ; but the children are barred all benefit from ttie will 
of their grandmother if the; dispute, to the annoyance of their 
mother, the will made by their father a short time before hi» 



Mrs. Siddons' will was made in 1815, when her brother, 
Mr. J. P. Kemble, and her nephew, Mr. Horace Twiss, were 
appointed executors ; but recently a codicil has been added, 
substituting the name of William Meyrick, Esq., of Red Lion 
Square, for that of Mr. Kemble. The will was proved by 
Mr. Meyrick only. 



For the foregoing memoir we are indebted to the kindness 
of a literary friend. 
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No. XII. 
SIR EDWARD BERRY, BARONET; 

RZAR-ADHIRAI. OF THE BED ; AND A KHIOBT OOHHAHDER Of 
THE HOST HONOUEABLE MILITARY ORDER OF THE BATH. 

This gallatit and distinguished officer was the fourth son of 
the late Edward Berry, Esquir^ a merchant of Loudon, by 
EUizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Forster, of Bsr- 
badoes, F.R.S. 

He was bom on the 17th of April, 1768; and, having 
evinced an early predilection for the sea-service, he was in" 
troduced into the Royal Navy, under the auspices of Lord 
Mulgrave, on the 5th of February, 1779, when he wanted 
some months of being eleven years of age; and made his first 
voyage to the East Indies in the Burfbrd, of 70 guns. Th^ 
first recorded circumstance of his professional liie was the 
boarding of a Frendi ship of war; for which action he was 
rewarded with a Lieutenant's commission. His subsequent 
conduct in the glorious battle of June 1. 1794, also obtained 
for him the approbation of his superiors. 

Being first Lieutenant of his Majesty's ship Captain, at 
Porto Ferrajo, Sir Horatio Nelson recommended him for pro* 
motion for " the masterly style in which he brought that ship 
to bear on the batteries." 

Early in 1796, Mr. Berry was a[^inted by Sir John. 
Jervis, under whom he had before served, to the Agamemnon, 
of 64 guns, commanded by Commodore Nelson, who was at 
that time employed in laying the foundation of his future 
fame ; and to whose favourable notice he soon recommended 
himself, as may be inferred from the following passage, which 
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we extract from a letter addressed by that ofScer to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, May 30. 1796: — 

" Lieutenant Berry joined me in the Comet ; and I have, 
as far as I have seep, every reason to be satisfied with him, 
both as a gentleman and an officer. I bad, a few days ago, 
a plan for taking the French brig of war out of Vado, and 
intrusted the execution of it to him : it miscarried from an 
unforeseen and improbable eveot; but I was much [leased by 
. Mr. Berry's strict attention to my instructions." 

Passing over occurrences of minor importance, we shall 
berie introduce the contents of a paper written by Commodore 
Nelson, some time after the memorable battle off Cape St 
A^ncent; on which occasion the sut^ect of this memoir, by 
his extraordinary activi^ in boarding two of the enemy's 
ships, acquired the honest eulogium of every officer in the 
fleet: — 

** A few Remarks relative to myself in the Captain, m whiich 

Ship my Praidant was %iog on the most glorious Va^ 

leutioe's Day, 1797. . 

"■ At one, p. M., the Captain having 'passed the stemmost 
of the enemy's ships, which formed their van and part of their 
centra consisting of 17 sail of the line, — they on the lar- 
board, we on the starboard tack, — the Admiral made the 
signal to tack in succession: bnt perceiving all the Spanish 
■hips to beat up before the wind, evidently with an intention- 
of forming their line, going, large, joined their separate di- 
visions, at that time engaged with some of oar centre ships* 
or flying from us, — to prevent dther of their schemes from 
taking eflect, I ordered the shq> to be wore j and passmg be- 
tween the Diadem and Excellent, at a quarter past one 
o'clock, was engaged with the headmost, end of course 
leewardmos^ of the Spanish division. The ships, which I 
knew, were the Santtssima Trinidada, IS6; San Jose^ 112; 
Salvador del Mundo, 1 IS ; San Nicholas, 80 ; another first 
rate, and a 74, names ndcnown. 

*' I was immediately joined, and most nobly stq^torted, by 
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tlie Cullodcn, Captun Tronbridge: the Spawsh fleets not 
wishing I si^pose, to bave a decisive battie, haoled to the 
wind on the larboard tack, which brought the sbips above 
mentioned to be the leewardnioet and sternmost strips in tbeit. 
fieet. For near an honr, I b^ne (but do not pretend to be 
correct as to time), did the Culloden and CE^tain support 
this apparendy, but not really, onequal contest; when tha 
Blenbdm, passing between us and the enemy, gave ns a 
respite and sickened the Dons. 

** At this time the Salvador del Muido and Sanysidro 
dropped astern, and were fired into in a masterly style by 
the Excellent, Captain CoUingwood, who compelled the- 
Sanysidro to hoist Englisb colours ; and I thonght the lajge 
ship, Salvador del Mundo, had also struck : but Captaio 
CoUingwood, disdaining the parade of taking possession of a 
vanqnished enemy, most gallantly pushed up witti every saS 
set to save his old fnend and messmate, who was to appear^ 
once in a critical state; the Blenheim being a-head, the Cul-^ 
loden crippled and astern. The Excellent ranged np witUa 
two feet of the San Nicholas, giving a most tremendoua fir& 
The San Nicholas luffing up, the San Josef fell on board her; 
aad the Excellent passing on for the Santa Trinidada, the 
Captun resumed her statbn abreast of them, and close aloi^ 
side. At this time the Captain having lost her fore-top-mast* 
not a sail, sbnmd, nor rope left*, her wheel shot away, and' 
incapable of further service in the line* or in chase; I di-. 
rected Ctq>tain Miller to put the belm a-starboard, andt calU 
ing ibr the boarders, ordered them to board. 

*< The soldiers of the 69th, with, an alacrity which will 
ever do theni cre(£t, and lieutenant Pearson of tke same 
regiment, were dmost the foremost on this service: — theiirst 
man who jomped into the enemy's mizen chiuns was Captain 
Berrt, late my first Lieutenant (Captain Miller was in Ae 
very act of gmng also, but I directed him to remain) : he was 
supported from oar sprit-sail yard, which hooked in the miz^i- 
rigging. A s«^er of the 69th re^ment having broken tbe 
upper quarter-gallery window, I jumped in myself, and wa& 
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fi)llowed by others as fiist as possible. I found the calnn 
doors fastened, and some Spanish oEBcers fired their pistols; 
but having broken open the doors, the soldiers fired ; and the 
S^Mnish Brigadier (Commodore with a distinguishing pen- 
dant) fell, as retreating to the quarter-deck. 1 pushed imme- 
diately onwards for the quarter-deck ; where I found Captmn 
Berry in possession of the poop, and the Spanish ensign 
hauling down. I passed with my people and Lieutenant 
Pearson, on the larboard gangway, to the forecastle^ where 
I met two or three Spanish officers prisoners to my seamen — 
they delivered me their swords. A fire of pistols, or muskets, 
<^>ening from the Admiral's stem-gallery of the San Josef, I 
directed the soldiers to fire into her stern; and calling to 
Captain Miller, ordered him to send more men into the San 
Nicholas, and directed my people to board the first rate ; 
which was done in an instant. Captain Berry assisting me 
into the main-chfuns. At this moment a Spanish officer 
looked over the quarter-deck rail, axtA said they surrendered. 
From this most welcome intelligence, it was not long before I 
was on the qnorter-deck, where the Spanish Captain with a 
bow presented me his sword, and said the Admiral was dying 
of his wounds. I asked him, on his honour, if the ship was 
surrendered ? He declared she was : on which I gave him my 
hand, and desired him to call on his officers and ship's com- 
pany, and tell them of it; which he did: — and on the quarter- 
deck of a Spanish first rate, extravagant as the story may seem, 
did I receive the swords of vanquished Spaniards ; which, as I 
received, I gave William Fearney, one of mybai^men; who 
put them, with the greatest sangfroid, under his arm. I was 
surrounded by Captain Berry, Lieutenant Pearson of the 69th 
regiment, John Sykes, John Thomson, Francis Cooke, all old 
Agamemnons, and several other brave men, seamen and sol- 
diers. — Thus fell these ships I " 

For thb heroic conduct. Captain Berry was made a Post-r 
Captain on the 6th of March, 1797. In the course of the 
same year he appeared at Court with Sir Horario Nelson ; 
and it has be^i said that after the King had complimented 
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tbe latter on account of his exploits, and condoled willi bim 
on hU misfortune in losing a limb at the attack upon Santa 
Cruz, the hero introduced his companion to his Majesty, with 
the remark, " that he had not experienced any great loss, as 
this officer was his right hand ! " 

On the 19th of December following, Captain Berry com- 
missioned the Vanguard, of 74 guns, fitting for the flag of his 
iriend Nelson, with whom he soon after retumetl to the 
Mediterranean station. 

The proceedings of the squadron detached from the fleet 
off Cadiz to watch the armament about to sail from Toulon, 
under General Bonaparte, and which ended in the total de- 
feat of the enemy, on the glorious 1st of August, 1798, are 
well known. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with ob- 
serving, that, notwithstanding the excessive damage which tbe 
Vanguard received in the Gulf of Lyons, Rear-Admiral Nel- 
son, to whom the chai^ of the squadron had been confided 
by Earl St. Vincent, determined not to remove his flag from 
that ship; which was soon refitted by the great exertions of 
Captain Berry while at anchor in the Sardinian harbour of 
St. Ketro, whence she again sailed in tolerable order. 

Soon after tbe termination of the tremendous conflict in 
Aboukir Bay, Captain Berry was sent to the Commander-in- 
chief with the Rear- Admiral's despatches ; ftxim which we 
make the following extract : — " The support and assistance I 
have received from Captiun Berry cannot be sufliciently ex- 
pressed. I was wounded in the head, and obliged to be car- 
ried off the deck ; but the service suffered no loss by that event. 
Captain Berry was fully equal to tbe imporUot service then 
going on ; and to him I must beg leave to refor you K>r every 
information relative to this victory. He will present you with 
the flag of the second in command, that of the Commander-in- 
chief being burnt in I'Orient." 

On his passage down the Mediterrutean in the Leander, of 
fiO guns, commanded by tbe late Sir T. B. Thompson, our 
oRicer had the misfortune to be made prisoner by Le Gen^ 
reux, a French 74. He also receive<l a severe wound in the 
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desperate action which took place oii that occasion. The 
enemy, on taking possession of their prize, not only plundered 
the officers and crew of every thing they possessed, but afler- 
wards, by their cruelty and neglect, exposed the sick and 
wounded to almost certain death. However, Captains Thomp- 
son and Berry were permitted to return, on their parole of 
honour, to England, where they were received by their coun- 
trymen with great applause. Sir Horatio Nelson's duplicate 
despatches had, in the mean time, been brought home overland 
by the Hon. Captain Capel; and honours of every kind were 
decreed to the conquerors of the Nile. Captain Berry was 
knighted by his Sovereign, on the 12th of December, 1798; 
received a gold medal in common with the other officers who 
had shored in the late triumph ; and was presented with the 
freedom of the metropolis in a gold box, value 100 guineas. 
He also received the thanks of the Court-Martiol held to 
enquire into the circumstances attending the capture of the 
Leander, " for the gallant and active xeal he manifested, by 
giving his assistance in the combat" 

In the autumn of 1 799, Sir Edward Berry repaired once 
more to the Mediterranean, as Captain of Lord Nelson's flag- 
ship, the Foudroyant; and earFjr in the following yrar had the 
satisftction of assisting at the capture of his old opponent, Le 
G^n^reux, and of Le Guillaume Tell, a French 80, the only 
remaining ship which had escaped from the battle in Aboukir 
Bay. In this conflict, the Foudroyant expended a hundred 
and sixty-two barrels of gunpowder, and two thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine cannon shot of various sizes. A more 
heroic defence than that made by the GuilUume Tell is not 
on record. Her colours were kept flying until she had be- 
come an ungovernable log ; and she sustained a loss of two 
hundred men killed and wounded. The Foudioyant's loss 
was eight men killed, and sixty-one wounded. During the 
action, Sir Edward Berry, who displayed the same matchless 
intrepidity and able conduct that he had done before in many 
trying situadons, was hurt in the foot, but not so much as to 
iaduce him to quit the deck. Some time afterwards he pre- 
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SMited the ensign of Le G^a^reux to the corporation of Nor- 
wich ; by whom it was suspended in St. Andrew's Hall, with 
an appropriate inscription and trophies. 

In the month of June foDowingi Sir Edward conveyed the 
Queen of Naples, her family and attendants, from Palermo to 
I^hom ; from which place Lord Kelson proceeded across 
the Continent on his way to England, and the Foudroynnt to 
Minorca to refit. Previously to the landing of the above pei^ 
sonages, her Sidlian Majesty presented Sir Edward with a 
gold box, set with brilliants, and a diamond ring. 

Towards the latter end of the same year, our officer re- 
turned to England in the Princess Charlotte frigate; and 
during the remainder of the war he commanded the Ruby, of 
64 guns, stationed in the North Sea. 

In the summer of 1805, Sir Edward Berry was appointed 
to the command of the Agamemnon, of 64 guns ; and sent to 
join Kelson's fieeL On his passage out, he most conspicuously 
evinced his profound knowledge of seamanship. During the 
night, he found himself with a single ship, and that very old 
and of very small dimensions for her rate, in the midst of the 
Rochfort squadron, consisting of five sail of the line, two 
frigates, and a brig, off Cape IMnisterre. He well knew the 
value to Lord Nelson of every additional ship, uninjured and 
without delay; and, by his superior seamanship and skill, he 
contrived to get away from them, and joined Lord Nelson a 
short lime before the great battie of Trafalgar : and he had 
the sotisfiiction of knowing that his Lordship and the Xxtrds 
of the Admiralty highly commended his conduct on this 



At the battle off Cape Trafalgar (the 21st of October, 1805), 
and its unparalleled victory, which totally frustrated Bona- 
parte's plan for invading England from Boulogne, the Agamem- 
non was the eighth ship of the van column of the British fleet; 
and Sir Edward Berry, as usual, sustained his high and 
bravely earned reputation, under the heroic chie^ who fell in 
the arms of glorious Victory, and whose memory will be ever 
dear to the British navy and the British nation. 
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After this memorable event, Sir Edward proceeded to Uie 
West Indies in the same ship, the Agamemnon, and parti- 
cipated in the victory gained by Sir Thomas Duckworth, on 
the 6th of Febmary, 1 806, off St. Domingo. On that occa- 
sion, having silenced a 74-gun ship, and caused her to strike 
her colours, be hastened to attack another; when, to liis 
great surprise, tlie first ship re-hoisted her colours, and was 
again captured ; which circamstance caused some unpleasant 
altercation after the action. 

Upon his return home, the Committee of the Patriotic 
Fund at Lloyd's presented Sir Edward with a sword, value 
100 guineas, also with three silver vases, commemorative of 
the three great battles in which he had been engaged. He 
also received two medals from the King; one for the action 
of Tra&lgfir, and the other for the action of Sl Domingo; 
and having previously obtained a medal for the action of the 
Nile, he was the only officer of hb Majesty's tiavy who had 
the honour of possessing three medals. At the close of the 
same year he was created a Baronet, by patent, dated Dec. 
13. 1806. 

In the autumn of 1811, Sir Edward obtained the command 
of the Sceptre, of 74- gims ; from which ship he was removed 
the next year into the Barfleur, of 98 guns ; and again sent 
to the Mediterranean, unfler Lord Exmouth. 

In December, 1813, Sir Edward was appointe<l to the 
Royal Sovereign yacht; and in the summer of the following 
year, he was in attendance on the allied monarchs, during 
their visit to the fleet, at Spithead. He subsequently com- 
manded the Royal George, another yacht; and on the 2d 
January, 1815, was nominated a K.C.B. At the general 
promotion, August 12. 1819, he obtained oiie of the vacant 
Colonelcies of Royal Marines; on the 19th July, 1821, was 
advanced to the rank of Rear- Admiral of the Blue; and sub- 
sequently to that of Rear-Admiral of the Red. 

For several years this distinguished officer had been suf- 
fering under severe illness and extreme debility, the efiect of 
paralysis, which rendered him totally incapable of taking upon 
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himself the active duties for which his distinguished talents in 
his profession, and his high character, so eminently qualified 
him. At the restoration of peace, in 1814, he returned to 
Norfolk, and took up his residence at Catton, near Norwich ; 
whence atler some years he proceeded to Bath, for the benefit 
of his health. With the same design, the gallant Baronet 
subsequently made a continental tour ; and lived for some time 
at Pisa, in Italy. The hopes of re-establishing health were 
unhappily not realised ; and he returned to Bath, where he 
expired on the 13th of February, 1831 ; aged sixty-two. 

Sir Edward Berry was remarkable for his coolness and in- 
trepidity in carrying into action his ship, which was at all 
times well disciplined, but without undue severity and co- 
ercion. In private life he was exemplary for strict integiity, 
and was a sincere friend. 

Sir Edward married, on the 12th of December, 1797, hia 
first cousin, Ix>uisa, daughter of the Rev. Samuel Forsler, 
D.D., Rector of Shotley, in Suffiilk, who survives him; but 
he died without issue, and the Baronetcy has consequently 
becOTne extinct 

His funeral, which took place at Bath, was attended by 
upwards of sixty officers of the navy and army, who volun- 
teered to pay this last token of respect to the memory of one 
who had served his country with such dbtinguish^ honour; 
and the pall was supported by Vice-Admirals Sir Hmry 
Bayntun, K. a B., Sir William Har^;ood, K. C B., and 
Richard Dacres, and Rear-Admirals Joseph Fuller, Charles 
Cunningham, and Robert R. Fitzgerald. 

There are several engraved portraits of Sir Edward Berry ; 
two of them are from a miniature by Grimaldi, and another 
was drawn and engraved by Orme. 



The materials for this little memoir have been derived from 
several sources ; but principally from Marshall's Royal Naval 
Bi(^;raphy. 
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JOHN MACKIE, M.D. 

However mournful it is to dwell on departed excellence, and 
to record those talents and virtues which are for ever lost to 
us in this world, still there is a melnncholj gratilication in the 
task; and in the following faithful sketch of a character so 
truly benevolent and amiable as that of Dr. Mackie, we may 
hope to direct the attention of our readers with advantage to 
those habits and pursuits which conduced to make him pass 
above «ghty years in the perfect enjoyment of all bis ioculttes, 
and the beautiful serenity of a contented mind. We may 
profit by his experience ; and leam from him, that " the great 
secrets of human happiness are a good conscience, occupation, 
order, and an anxiety for the happiness of others." 

Dr. John Mackie was bom under the same roof as Charles 
the First, in part of the ancieat Abbey of Dunfermline, in the 
county of Fife, in the year 1748 ; and was descended from a 
very ancient Hif^hland family, who possessed the lands of 
Creigh, ^KUizedell, and Polrossie, in Su^erland, so far back 
as the year 1437.* But the highly gif^ subject of this brief 
memoir was not a person who stood in need of thb sort of 
illustration, or, indeed, who was desirous of borrowing merit 
from the dead. 

The eldest of fifteen children (his father having been thrice 
married), he was early engaged in the busy scenes of life; 
and his visits to his native city were consequently " few and 

* DoDKld M'Kie, or M'Kay, the Immedials anMctor of thii bnncfa of tba 
r*iiulj, who HgDaliMd himulf *t the bittle ot Tultumtuwigh, a. d. 1406, wh 
the third un of Neil, eighth Biron of Fim, iii Stralhiiner, brolba (o Angut 
the aocMoi ot Iiord Rtty. 
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Gir between :" yet his name will ever be revered by bis towns- 
men, as doing honour to his birth-place; bdng always con- 
nected with acts of generosity and kindneBS to all who in any 
way needed his assistance. He never forgot an old fiuniliar 
face ; and the Scottish accent was always a. passport to his 
heart. 

Being intended at an early age for the medical professiwi, 
he was placed under the care of Dr. John Sledoian, and ac- 
companied him to the University of Edinburgh in 1763. 
Here, by extraordinary diligence in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and an unusual aptitude for acquiring every sort of information, 
he soon became a £tvourite pupil in tlie classes of Cullen, 
Monro, Gregoiy, and Black ; and we have the authority of 
his schoolfellow, the late Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood 
(himself one of the most universally respected men of liis 
time), for saying, that, both at school and at ctJlege, young 
Mackie was the most remarkably popular youth he had ever 
known. During one of his vacations, he made a voyage to 
Greenland, to see the only foreign country which was then 
accessible to him. This love of travel was, in later years, 
amply gratified. 

Dr. Mackie first settled in practice at Huntingdon, and 
afterwards at Southampton, where he remained above twen^ 
years, although tempted in the course of that period, by strong 
solicitations, to move both to Bath and to London. It has 
been well observed by Paley, that, if a metropolitan residence 
presents more attractions to a man of talent than a provincial 
town, he is often rewarded for resisting them, by the closer 
friendships which local circumstances throw in his way, by a 
greater degree of indep^idence, and by the consciousness of 
being the means of improving the tone of the little circle around 
him. Of these advantages Dr. Mackie was perfectly sensible ; 
and he was confirmed in them by a conversation with Dr. 
Baillie, about the year 1804^ On casually complimenting that 
illustrious physician, during a medical consultation, on the 
pre-eminence to which he had attained, Dr. Baillie replied, in 
an impressive manner, " Dr. Mackie, you are the object of tny 
N * 
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envy : you have a full practice in the country ; you are actively 
employed, without lieing harassed ; you enjoy pure air, the 
society of friends, and intervals of leisure, which / can scarcely 
ever command ; and you talk of retiring from business in a 
few years, whilst /feel that I shall die in harness."* 

On a calm retrospection of his life. Dr. Mackie was indeed 
accustomed to consider this as the happiest period of it ; for, 
besides the satisiitction of having extended the sphere of his 
practice over an immense surface, being often called into the 
neighbouring counties of Wilts, Dorset, Sussex, Surrey, and 
even beyond Henley-upon-Thames, he had the pleasure of 
knowing that none of his numerous competitors ever spoke of 
him with any other feeling than that of cordial esteem. Few 
men, in the course of a long professional career, have encoun- 
tered less personal enmity, or conciliated more valuable and 
lasting friendships. To him we may apply the words of the 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, speaking of 
Warren, " Nemo eo semel usus est medico, quin socium vo- 
luerit, et amicum." 

In that quality which ought to be the brightest ornament 
of a British physician — disinterestedness, he was pre-eminent. 
His attention being devoted to the higher objects of his pro- 
fession, he could not stoop to petty gains; and he hod so much 
of that liberality which belongs to a truly philosophic mind, 
that he is believed to have refused half as many fees as he 
received. 

Few practitioners had a better knowledge of the treatment 
of consumption. Patients in that disease were sent to him 
: metropolis, and from the northern counties; and be 
lequent coi-respondence and consultation witli the first 
f the profession — Sir Lucas Pepys, Sir Richard and 
bb, William and John Hunter, Lettsom, Fothergill, 
, Saunders, Denman, Reynolds, Pemberton, Farquhar, 
Baillie, Halford, Knighton, Bain (of London), Andrew 

mcloncholjr anticipalion iru rcaliicd. Dr. Baillie having been cut olT 
ly-Kcoiid year or bji age. (See the Eighth Volume of ihc Annual 
aail Obiluary.) 
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Duncan, sen. (uf Edinburgh), Percival, the younger (of Dub- 
lin), Wall (of Oxford), Pennington (of Cambridge), P'alconer 
(of Bath), Raitt (of Huntingdon), MoncriefTe (of Bristol), 
Cacrick (of Clifton), Fowler (of Salisbury), Robertson Bar- 
clay (of Cavill), and John Storer (of Nottingham). To all of 
these he was more or less personally known ; but with the 
two latter estimable men he maintained an uninterrupted 
friendship and ^istolary intercourse for more than half a 
century. 

Whilst in full business, Dr. Mackie contrived to read a 
great deal, and, as it were, to make time to peruse the most 
remarkable publications of the day ; but this was not done 
without detriment to his eyes, by reading constantly with open 
curtains at earliest dawn, and, afterwards, in the day-time, 
during his rapid journeys in his carriage. We may here 
mention, that his &vourite English author was Young, and 
his favourite Latin classic Horace. An edition of each of 
these writers was always to be found in the pockets of his 
postcbaise. We have sometimes seen there an odd volume 
of Guy Patin, and some of the witty productions of Dr 
Gregory. 

His handwriting, like all his other accomplishments, was 
elegant, and very different 5t>m the slovenly scrawl of many 
eminent physicians, who appear to esteem too lightly the 
habit of distinct writing — a habit which, it may be remaiked, 
not only gives pleasure in the communications of frieRdship, 
but which may extend life itself, by promoting accuracy in the 
compounding of medicines. 

Though educated under his maternal uncle, Andrew Do- 
naldson *, whose religious opinions were peculiar; and though 
belonging to a profession which has been too frequently ac- 
cused of a leaning towards scepticism ; it is gratifying to know 
that Dr. Mackie always acknowledged his belief in the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and that he was firmly attached 

* An etching of tbi* eitraordinarr chancter exiiti, Oiough Tcry nrt, bj Kaj, 
in which bo i* reprewDted with ■ flowing beard, readiog a Hebrew Bible, on • 
bcKikKUn'B countw. 
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to the Church of England. H« may be said to have been 
passionately fond of pulpit eloquence, — an attentive listener to, 
and more than once in his life a composer of, Bermons. Even 
when fully occupied, be was a regular attendant on the ministry 
of his learned rector, Doctor Richard Mant (father of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Down and Connor), constantly and cordially 
co-operating with him in his benevolent exertions for the good 
of his extensive parish of All Saints. With party politics he 
never interfered ; and, though a supporter of Mr. Pitt's 
measures, during the period of the French revolution, be 
always abstained Irom voting in the memorable election con- 
tests at Southampton. 

In the year 1814^ at the conclusion of the general peace. 
Dr. Mackie resolved to obey the judicious precept of Horace, 
" solve senescentem ; " and prepared U> quit a profession to 
vrhich he had devoted forty of the best years of his life, with 
singular assiduity and success. He left Southampton, not 
without some painful struggles, on the 27th of September ; 
and many will still remember the affecting parting with bis 
friends on that day. In walking from his own residence 
above the Bar to the Quay, opposite the Custom-house, where 
he embarked for Havre, on board the Chesterfield, Ca}>tain 
Wood, he was detained more than three hours receiving, as 
he went altmg, the affectionate ferewells of his patients, and 
of many inhabitants and visiters, to whom he was before un- 
known. This scene of melancholy gratification was relieved 
only by a bon mot of Mr. Jekyll, then residing at Paultons : 
" Oh 1 Doctor, you are only going to pay a visit to the 
Cychdes (lick ladies) : we shall soon have you back amongst 
us." Tlie remark was not only humorous, but in some de- 
gree prophetic; for Dr. Mackie had no sooner arrived in Paris 
than Mrs. Fitzherbert requested his advice ; and a few days 
affer he reached Marseilles, Lord Winchelsea called on him 
to desire his attendance on his sister, Mrs. Fielding. With 
both these requests be cheerfiilly complied ; observing to the 
lest-mentioned nobleman, that when he quitted England he 
meant to leave behind him the practice of physic* but that 
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his leisure am] experience should always be at the service of 
his countrymen. Some years afterwards, when on (he verge 
of seventy, heedless of fatigue or inconvenience, be made two 
long and arduous journeys in Italy : the one over the Apen- 
nines, by night, from Florence to Bologna, to viait Lord 
Hinchingbroke, the great grandson of his first and earliest 
patron, the Admiralty Lord Sandwich, as he was called ; the 
other from Rome to Naples, through a country at that 
moment infested with robbers, expressly to attend Lady 
Glenbervie, who was dangerously ill. 

But if Dr. Mackie, when abroad, had abundant exercise 
amongst his countrymen for his professional talents, they were 
by no means suffered to lie dormant amongst foreigners. At 
Rome (where he was called, by way of eminence, " il celebre 
Medico Inglese,"} he was consnlted by the Queen of Spain, 
the Prince Poniatowski, and Loub Bonaparte * ; at Geneva, 
by Uie celebrated jurist, Etienne Dumont, and by Mons. De 
Rocca, the second husband of Madame de Stael. 

I^ it not be supposed, because we have necessarily intro- 
duced into this memoir the names of a few great and opulent 
individuals, that Dr. Mackie confined his attention solely to 
them; for it may be safely stated, that no English physician 
OD the Continent held his talents and knowledge more uni- 
versally at the command of his poorer fellow-<onntrymen. 
Comparativdy spealui^ dwre are but few indigent travellov 
residing in, or passing through, the great cities of Europe. 
Some, however, especially in the seaports, are to be met with ; 
and these, whenever they applied to Dr. Mackie, were sure 
to find relief from his purse, if they did not derive benefit 
from hb prescriptions. 

From many of the French emigrants, to whom, during th« 
years 1793, 1794, and 1 795, he had been kind at Southampton, 
attending their sick beds gratuitously, sending them provisions 
from his kitchen, and emptying his wardrobe, to supply their 

* Haling refuied pecunuiy remuncralioD for hit attcnduice, lb* ex-King 
pmented him with two views of TiToli, by Gnnit,— tn »iti»t linee kiii>wn to tb* 
BritUli puUk l>T hii interior of * coDTCot, purchuwd tor Oeorgt the FooKtt, 
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immediate wants, he received' the most gratifying civilities 
during his travels in France. It has been too much the cus- 
torn in England to denounce this class of men as heartless and 
ungrateful, forgetting, or unwilling to acknowledge, that series 
of kindnesses which preserved them from starvation and mas- 
sacre. A writer of travels has gone so br as to state, that a gloss 
of eoti sacrie was the extent of their practical hospitality to 
their English friends. Tliis colouring Dr. Mackie was enabled 
to declare to be false, from bb own repeated experience ; and 
be has been heard to say, that gratitude, hospitality, and com- 
plaisance were never more beautifully combined, than in 
the entertainments given to him by M. des Moulins, at Bor- 
deaux ; M. Sgevole Cazotte, and M. Auguste de la Tour, at 
Versailles ; M. le Mar^chal de Viomenil, at Paris ; M. le 
Marquis d'AIbertas, at Marseilles; and M. de Montblanc 
(well known in the University of Oxford as an able teacher of 
the French and Italian languages during the revolution), now 
Archbishop of Tours. 

Dr. Mackie passed the greater part of ten years on tlie 
Continent; scgoummg chiefly at Spa, Brussels, Baden, Vichy, 
Tours, Marseilles, ^ce, Genoa, Milan, Florence, Rome, 
Venice, Naples, Berne, Geneva, and Vevey. At the latter 
place he printed (for private distribution only) an essay, en- 
tilled, "A Sketch of a new Theory of Man;" which was 
immediately translated into French, by M. le Ministre Mon- 
nerorf, of Oron, in the Canton de Vaud. This litUe work, to 
those who enjoyed the acquaintance of its author, will always 
remain valuable, as reflecting an image of his mind, and 
reviving his favourite notions in their recollection, together 
with his terse, lucid, and classical method of conveying 
them. 

It is to be lamented, that the subject of our memoir had so 
little of the prevalent passion for authorship, and that he never 
was a candidate for literary fame. During the course of bis 
practice, he considered it, indeed, to be his duty to publish 
several remarkable medical cases. One of tiiese, on Tetanus, 
OS been transferred to the pages of the Encyrlf^uedia ; and 
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was lately quoleil from the chnir of the Professor of Medicine 
at the London University. But lie could not be prevailed on 
to give to the world a series of Letters on Education, written 
to his son during the first year of his residence at Oxford; 
nor some observations on Regimen, addressed to a foreign 
physician : the latter subject being one to which he was well 
known to have paid particular attention. 

There is another subject, on which, on his retirement from 
the world, he was recommended by the late Mr. Townsend 
to employ his pen, — namely, the Biography of his contem- 
poraries. For a work of this sort be was admirably qualified, 
having a memory stored with anecdote, and having been per- 
sonally known to so many disiingiiished men. From the 
peculiar advantage of Dr. Stedman's early introductions — from 
his intimacy with the noble families of Hinchingbroke and 
Broadlands, where literary characters used to assemble at 
certain periods of the year — from his residence at a place of 
lashionable resort, like Southampton — and from his long 
i^^Du-inseveralof the capitals of Europe-^ it is not surprising 
that a person of popular manners, and fescinating conversalion^ 
living almost to a Nestorian ag^ and having seen nearly three 
generations, should have formed a very numerous acquaint- 
ance. A list now before us shows Dr. Mackie to have been 
known to the following celebrated persons, in addition to 
those eminent men of his own profession whom we have 
already enumerated: — Hume, Robertson, Blair, Johnson, 
Boswell, Langton, Home Tooke, Antisejanus Scolt, Lord 
Buchan, Mark Noble, Basil Montagu, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Omai, Dr. Solander, Captain Cook, Lord Rodney, Howard 
the pbitiinthropist. Sir H. Englkfield, the first Earl of Malmes- 
bury, Count Rumford, Lord Glenbervie, Mitford the historian. 
Lord Byron, Tiem^, Sheridan, Dugald Stewart, Andrew 
Dalzell, Dr. Wotcot, Archbishop Magee, Bishop Tomlme, 
John Eardley Wilmot, J. J. Conybeare, Thomas Bowdler, 
Frederick North, Mrs. Eliz. Carter, Mrs. Piiizzi) Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan, Madame d' Albany (widow of" llie Pretender), 
Madame de Montolieu (authoress of " Caroline de Lichfeld "}, 
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Miss L. M. Hawkins, Mrs. Barbauld, J. G. Le Maistra, De 
Sismondi, Berthollet, Denon, Nbssena, Maret, Le Chevalier, 
Thorvaldsen, Fabbroni, Akerblad, Acerbe, Simond, Canova, 
&c. Of these eminent individuals, in bis latter days, he used 
to converse with unusual animation ; and it was like lilting up 
the curtain of the past, to hear this venerable octogenarian 
talking of the master-spirits of his time. Nor was there any 
of that tnoroseness about him, in speaking of by-gone dmes, 
for which Horace Walpole, and many of the literati of the 
last century, seemed inclined to plead a sort of privil<^. 
Miss Hawkins, in her memoirs, speaks of him as one of the 
most agreeable conversationists she had ever known ; bringing 
to bear on all subjects the resources of a ready, acute, and 
luminous mind. 

On his return from the Continent, Dr. Mackie was applied 
to by Sir Walter Farquhar to take charge of several invalids, 
who were about to repur thither for the sake of health; but 
8 feeling consciousness of diminished powers, which none but 
himself perceived, and which is peculiar to men of a Btrong 
character, induced him to decline some fisttering and profit- 
able offei^ He fixed on Bath, that delightful cradle of old 
age, as a residence for several winters ; but a severe domestic ca- 
lamity (the premature death of his son-in-law, in 1827), which 
he felt with all the keen sensibility of youth, brought him to 
Chichester, where he breathed his last, on the 29th of January, 
18S1, after a residence of three years. He was nearly eighty 
when he came to settle at that place. Age had already dim- 
med, though not obscured, the brightness of his faculties, and 
weakened his power, but not his inclination, to do good. Al- 
ihougli he could not, as formerly, attract by the force of his 
eloquence, or inspire gratitude by his skill and tenderness in 
alleviating disease; yet the charm of natural politeness and 
cheerful piety operated equally on young and old, high and 
low, who were brought within his sphere, and inspired those 
with warm attachment who knew him only in the vale of 
years. His family had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing 
him valued and beloved, at a period when many are thought 
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useless members of society ; thus proving, that neither youth, 
nor vigour, nor eloquence, nor science, nor even UBefulness, 
is necessary to conciliate love. Benevolence, a total forgeN 
fulness of self, and consideration for others, will invest age 
and infirmity with the powers of pleasing, and will ensure 
happiness to the possessor of such a disposition. Instead of 
the tardy and reluctant services of unwilling attendants, he 
engaged the devoted attentiim of all who approached him ; 
and, if he <^n expressed great partiality for the inhabitants 
of Chichester, they returned his affection with every possible 
mark of kindness and regard. He retained his faculties till 
within a few hours of his decease; and his death, which was 
without a struggle, cannot be better described than in the 
words of Suetonius: — " Sortitus exitum facilem, et qualem 
semper optaverat; nam fere qaoties audisset cite ac nuUo cru- 
ciatudefiinctumquempiam, sibi etsuis niavcuriav simUeta (hoc 
enim verbo uti solebat) precabatur." His abstemious habits 
and natural activity, joined to a 6ne constitution, bad enabled 
him to enjoy a most extraordinary length of uninterrupted 
health; for, except a slight attack on his lungs, which he 
parried by drinking the goat's milk at Amubrie, in the High- 
lands, in 1 790, he was never confined by sickness to bed forty- 
eight hours in his life. To his extreme temperance also may 
lairly be attributed, under Providence, much of the comibrt 
and tranquillity of his old age; his total freedom from pain or 
irritability; and thegreat blessing of preservingfaisjudgment 
unclouded, and his memory unimpaired, to the close of 
life. 

His remains were interred, by hb own express desire, in 
the most private manner, in the village church-yard of West 
Hampnett, near Chichester. The mourners were — his son, 
the Rev. John William Mackie; his nephew, the Rev. George 
Porcher, of Oakwood ; and his fiiend Dr. Forbes, who had 
watched his gradual decline with unremitting kindness and 
assiduity. The funeral service was performed by the worthy 
Vicar, the Kev, Cecil Gre^ie, who alluded to his loss, 
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in a very feeling manner, in a sermon preached on the sub- 
sequent Sunday. The Rev. Charles Hardy also preached 
a funeral sermon at the Sub-dennery Church in Chichester, 
taking Tor his text, " Let me die the death of the right- 
eous." This sermon was much admired for its simplicity 
and truth. 

Dr. Mackie was married, in 1784, to Dorothea Sophia, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. John Des Champs (de Marsilly), 
Rector of Pillesden, Dorset, and Chaplain to the Queen of 
Prussia. This lady was allied to some of the most illustrious 
Protestant families in France. Her maternBl ancestor, Datiiel 
Chamier, the intrepid leader of thnt virtuous and persecuted 
body, boldly atlvocated their cause in several interviews with 
Henry the Fourth ; and was subsequently fixed on to draw 
up the &mous Edict of Nantes, the revocation of which, in 
the reign of Zouis the Fourteenth, was so disastrous to 
France, and so beneficial to England, Holland, and Ger- 
many. Mrs. Mackie was much admired for the brillinncy 
of her wit (which is hereditary in the Chamier family], as 
well as for her other occomplbhments ; and, having been 
educated chiefly amongst foreigners, became deeply versed 
in French literature. She may be said to have been the first 
to give to her fair countrywomen a picture of Madame de 
S^vigni in an English dress, by a spirited translation which 
she published in 1802. 

By this marriage, which proved in every respect a most 
happy one, as Mrs. Mackie was not only an afiectionate and 
exemplary wife and mother, but a congenial friend and com- 
panion. Dr. Mackie left one son, now student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and one daughter, widow of the late 
lamented John Mackte Leslie, Esq. Mrs. Mackie died at 
Vevey, in March, 1819. 

In concluding this slight biographical sketch, we must be 
permitted one remark on Dr. Mackie's very prepossessing 
personal appearance — on that distinguished air which made 
so striking an impression that he was never forgotten by those 
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who had once seen him. " Bonum virum facile crederes, 
magnum libenter." He was tall, and well made ; and his fine 
forehead and regular features were rendered extremely pleasing 
by the benevolence of his smile. To the dignity of the vieilU 
Cour he added all the ease of modem manners ; and there 
was something of grace and urbanity in hLs address, which 
reminded his visitors of Burns's happy expression — 

" Id Hca>en iuclf I'd uk no more 
Hun JMt a SigUand ntlci/me." 

In his youth, owing to the elegance of his form, he was ad- 
mitted into the " Society of Free and Accepted Masons" before 
the usual age, in order to take a prominent part in a splendid 
procession through the streets of Auid Reekie. In the de- 
cline of life, his venerable aspect excited much admiration 
both at home and abroad. He was a truly beautiful old 
man, preserving his hair, teeth, and colour nearly to the 
age of eighty. " Candiduli detites, venusti oculi, color suavis, 
et ea quo; Euryclea laudat, Ulyssi pedes abluens, ienitudo 
orationis, mollitudo corporb." 

Although dissimilar in features and complexion, he had so 
much of the air and figure of the late amiable Gerard An- 
drewes. Dean of Canterbury (who lives in the recollection of 
most of our readers], that he was often taken for him in the 
streets of London, — particularly as he was in the habit of dress- 
ing in black, and of wearing a turned up or shovel hat : and 
once, in the Dean's own church of St. James's, Dr. Mackie 
created no slight surprise by politely declining to assist at the 
Communion Table, when called upon by one of the persons 
in attendance on a sudden emergency. 

A fine portrait of Dr. Mackie was painted in miniature by 
Engelheart, in 1784; another, by Marchmont Moore, in 1830, 
engraved by Freeman, in the same year j a drawing in water 
colours, by Slater, in 1808 : nor can we omit, in this catalogue 
of excellent likenesses, a small whole-length sitting figure, in 
terra cotta, by Gahngan of Bath, which was considered by 
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tlie critics of the dsy a nasterpiece of dasneri design and 

executioD. 



Tbe greater part of the foregoiog memoh- has already apr 
peared in " The Gentleman's Magazine;" but we have added 
soma interesting passives with which we have heen favoured 
from an authentic source. 
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THE REVEREND ROBERT HALL, D.D. 

roR the following brief memoir of this eminent and excellent 
person, of whom Doctor Parr said — " Mr. Hair has, like 
Bishop Taylor, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet^ 
the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a philoso- 
pher, and the piety of a saint," — we are indebted to the pages 
of the Imperial Magazine. 



The name of Robert Hall is so well known to the Chris- 
tian public, that, even by persons who difler from him in re- 
It^ous sentiment, it is rarely mentioned without the respect 
and veneration which unaffected piety and superior talents 
never foil to command. AVhile living, he was followed by the 
plaudits of fame, which he disdained to court ; but it was re- 
served for death to teach his friends how sincerely and ex- 
tensively he was beloved, and how deeply and universally his' 
loss has been deplored. 

The father of Mr. Hall, whose name also was Robert, was 
en excellent and highly esteemed minister of the Particular 
Baptist Persuasion. During many years he was pastor of a 
congregation at Arnsby, in the county of Leicester; and was 
also a leading man in the Northamptonshire association, being 
venerated, by all who knew him, for his piety, wisdom, and 
amiable spirit. He was the author of a popular little work, 
entitled " A Help to ZJon's Travellers," which has passed 
through many editions, and is still in circulation. Of the late 
Mr. Andrew Fuller he was one of the earliest friends, and 
travellet) seventy miles to assist at his ordination. 
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His SOD, the late Rev. Robert Hall, the subject of this 
memoir, was bora at Arasby, the residence of his father, in 
May, 1764; and from his infancy was trained up under a 
sense of bis dnty, both to Ood and to man. Nor were the 
advice and example of his pious parent bestowed upon him in 
vain. In early life hb love of useful knowledge, and his 
facility in acquiring it, gave strong indications of a powerfid 
intellect, which, ripening into maturity, fully grati&ed the most 
sanguine expectations of his frieuds. As a proof of his pre- 
cocious powers, it haS been said, that, at the age of nine years, 
he was able to comprehend the acute metaphysical reasonings 
of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, in his proFound argu- 
mentative treatises on the " Freedom of the Human Will, 
and on the Aflections." 

On leaving the paternal abode, he was placed in the acndemy 
of Uie late ingenious Mr. John Ryland, of Northampton ; from 
which place he aflerwards removed to the institution esta- 
blished at Bristol for the education of young men intended 
for the ministry, among the Particular Baptists. At this time, 
the management of this seminary was under the care of 
Dr. Caleb Evans, who also officiated as pastor of a respect- 
able congregation adjoining, in Broadmead. Mr. Evans was 
a man of extensive learning, of fervent piety, of captivating 
eloquence, and of liberal sentiments on disputable points in 
theology. To this gentleman, it is more than probable, the 
pupil was indebted for a considerable portion of that catholic 
spirit, and utter freedom from bigotry, which distinguished 
him in after life. 

Between the tutor and the pupil a mental congeniality was 
soon perceptible : tlils speedily produced mutual attachment ; 
which every circumstance so conspired to augment, tbat^ in 
the estimation of many, the latter was already marked as the 
intended successor of the principal, both in the church and 
the academy. 

The mind of Mr. Hall being deeply impressed with the 
importance of eteraal things, at the early age of seventeen he 
went forth to call sinners to repentance. His preachings 
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however, was chiefly confined to villages in the vicinity of his 
abode ; but in all places he was most cordially received, as a 
yoang man of more than common promise. 

Shortly after this be was removed to King's College, Aber- 
deen, where he formed an intimacy with hb fellow-student, 
Mr. (now Sir James) Mackintosh ; who, though somewhat 
younger than himself, took great delight in classical literature. 
During his residence at Aberdeen, which was nearly four 
years, Mr. Hall regularly attended the lectures of the learned 
Dr. George Campbell, Professor of Theology and Ecclesiastical 
History at Marischal College. At intervtds, however, and 
especially in the vacations, he exercised his preaching talents, 
as we learn from the diary of his friend Mr. Fuller, who, 
under the date of May, 1784, has made the following entry: 
— " Heard Mr. Robert Hall, jun. from * He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow,' Felt very solemn on hearing 
some parts. O that I could keep more near to God I How 
good it is to draw near to him ! " 

On leaving the college, Mr. Hall took his degree as Master 
of Arts, and soon after repiured to Bristol, where ha became 
an assistant to Dr. Evans in the academy, and his coadjutor 
in the ministry. In this city he was exceedingly followed and 
admired, by a multitude of highly respectable hearers. " I 
well remember,"* says an eye-witness, *' to have seen, oftener 
than once, the meeting crowded to excess ; and, among the 
hearers, many learned divines, and even dignitaries, of lh« 
Established Church." 

But in the midst of this popularity a dark cloud arose 
which spread a gloom over the congr^^tion, and threatened 
to deprive the CbriBtian world of one Of its brightest orna- 
ments. Some alarming symptoms of on intellectual nature 
appeared, in consequence of which he was removed to his 
friends, in Leicestershire ; where, by judicious treatment, the 
malady was subdued, and his great and noble mind regained 
its perfect liberty and former power. 

About the time that Mr. Hall laboured under this severe 
affliction, Dr. Evans died ; but his assistant and (i-iend being 
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unnble to becomti his successor, tlie trustee's aitd congivgniKm 
elected the younger Mr. Kyland> who, acceptitif^ the pastorsl 
charge, continued with them until his death, friien, in ISSS, 
he was imcceeded by Mr. Hallr 

On recovering from bis affliction, and finding that bis pros- 
pects in Bristol had been defeated, Mr. Hnll visited Cam- 
bridge, in the autumn of 1790, and preached as a candidate 
for the pastoral office of the Baptist church in tliat city ; and 
gaining the approbtrtion of his hearers, he was chosen pastor 
early in the ensuii^ year. "Die letter of invitation from the 
church to Mr. Hall was piA>lisbed in a pamphlet, written l^ 
Mr. Nash, of Royslon, entitled " Animadversions on Mr. 
Burke's Reflections on the French Hevolution." 

It is well known that, prior to this time, the Baptist church 
in Cambridge had been under the pastoral superintendence of 
the celebrated Robert Robinson, who has been generally 
thought to have degenerated into Socinianism. Many in the 
congregation, therefore, were not prqiared to hear the doc- 
trine advanced by Mr. Hall, nor disposed to receive it. This 
circumstance will readily account for the following incidental 
occurrence. 

The first sermon Mr. HaU preached at Cambridge, after 
he became a settled pastor, was in confirmation of the doctrine 
of the atonement. Immediately after the service, one of the 
congregation^ who had followed poor Mr. Robinson through 
all his changes of sentieient, until he was hovering over the 
very undefinable barrier which separates the colder Sodniai>- 
ism from infidelity, went into the vestry, and said, " Mr. Hall, 
tbis preaching won't do for us : it will only suit a congregation 
of old women V " Do you mean my sermon. Sir, or the 
doctrine?" " Your doctrine." " Why is it that the doctrine 
will only do for old women?" '* Because it may suit the 
musings of people tottering upon the brink of the grave." 
** Thank you. Sir, for your concessions. The doctrine will 
not suit people of any age if it is not true ; and if it lie true, 
it is equally important at every age. So that you will hear it 
again, if you hear me." 
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But, whatever might have been the opinion of the individual 
noticed in the preceding paragraph, by persons of more di»> 
cemment Mr. Hall's doctrines were most cordiidly received. 
In a general view, indeed, he found the church in a torpid 
state. Many had left their first love ; and, although they hod 
a name to live, it was too evident that the fonn of godliness 
was not accompuiied with its power. 

The important truths of the Gospel, however, which they 
had not been accustomed to hear, were now again brought 
before them; so that many who had hitherto considered 
morality as the all in all of Christianity, soon began to see 
that Divine revelation is something more than a system of 
ethics. Through the luminous ^peals made by Mr. Hall to 
the volume of inspiration, they were induced to believe that 
the doctrine of the atonement is not a figurative expression, 
but a vital principle, without which an outward conformity of 
morals to any given rules can be of no account in the sight 
of (rod. The change which followed this mode of preaching, 
and these doctrines, was soon apparent ; and the young pastor 
was not ungrateful that bis labours had been thus owned and 
blessed by the great Head of the church. 

Mr. Hall continued in Cambridge from 1791 until the 
year 1806, when a severe personal malady compelled him for 
a season to relinquish the pastoral office. This was attended 
with circumstances of peculiar sorrow. During the years of 
bis ministry in CamlMridge, be had seen the church committed 
to his care raised, from a state of comparative death, to he^tb 
and vigour, and manifesting all the indicaUons of renovated 
life. The members had increased both in numbers and in 
piety, and the congregation had assumed an aspect of respect- 
ability and seriousness, which furnished decisive evidence that 
the Word had not been preached to them-in vain. But in the 
midst of this usefulness he was torn from on affectionate 
people, under circumstances which rendered it somewhat 
doubdiil if- he would ever be able to resume his pastoral 
labours. Under this conviction, another minister was chosen ; 
o * 
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SO that Mr. Hall, on his recovery, found hb pulpit already 
occupied. 

He was not, however, lefl long without employment. The 
Baptist church in Leicester being in want of a minister, Mr. 
Hall was requested to fill the office ; and, aHer due deliber- 
ation, he accepted the invitation. Here also, on his arrival* 
he found the church in a languid condition. The chapel 
would not contain more than about three hundred persons ; 
but even this number did not attend : the members were poor, 
and the. congregations scanty. His preadiing, however* soon 
ci-eated a considerable stir. Many, attracted by his- doctrines, 
and others allured by his eloquence, were induced to attend 
bis ministry ; so that very shortly the building vras found to 
be too contracted to accommodate the crowds that attended. 
An enlargement of its dimensions speedily took place ; but this 
was soon found insufficient, and another addition was made : 
but even this was so inadequate that a third became necessary ; 
and it was again enlarged, so as to seat about eleven hundred 
persons, and the members increased in due prcqwrtion. 

Mr. Hall had not been long settled in Leicester, before he 
became acquainted with the Rev, Mr. T. Robinson, wdl 
known as the autlior of a celebrated work, entitled " Scripting 
Characters," and then Vicar of St Mary's. Between these 
mdividuals the acquaintance soon ripened into ft genuine and 
permanent frieodshq), which death alone was able to dissolve. 
On the great and leading truths of Christianity their views 
were similar ; in aentim^it, both were liberal ; and possessing 
talents of a superior order* no difference of opinion on minor 
points was ever suffered to disturb their subwsting harmony. 
The eulogium which Mr. Hal) passed on the character of his 
deceased friend at the Auxiliary Bible Society in Leicester, 
shortly after his death, is at once a masterpiece of eloquence 
in itself, and a faithful portrait of departed worth. 

Mr. Hall, having remuned in Leice^er about twenty years, 
received, on the death of Dr. Ryland, in Bristol, in 1 825, an 
invitation to succeed bim in his pastoral charge, and in the 
presidency of the academy. Thb occasioned a severe struggle 
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in bis own mind, and was a subject of much emotion among 
the members of his church, who had enjoyed his ministry for 
so long a period. A sense, however, of public duty at length 
prevailed over all private considerations; and io the month of 
March, 1826, be took his departure from Leicester, and fixed 
his abode in Bristol. Here he continued to discharge the 
duties of bis official situation until death terminated his career 
of useftilness, and snatched him from a multittide of friends, 
by whom he was sincerely beloved, leaving them to lament a 
loss which cannot easily be repaired. 

Of Mr. Hall's illness, death, fiineral, and general character, 
the following extracts will furnish a faithtiil delineation. In 
the Bristol papers the solemn event is thus announced : — 

"It is our melancholy duty to announce the decease of the 
above able, pious, and distinguished minister of the Baptist 
congi^gation in this city. Mr. Hall had been long a sufferer 
from illness, but continued his pastoral dudes until a fortnight 
since. On the lOlh of February, he experienced an attack of 
the disorder to which lie had been long subject, just before 
the commeDcement of a service at Broadmead, in which he 
was that evening to have engaged. His disorder continued 
to increase ; and after great suffering, borne with exemplary 
patience, and in full confidence in the atoning merits of onr 
Saviour, he expired on Monday, the 21st of February, 1831, 
at four p. H., in the 67th year of his age, at his residence in 
Ashley Phice. 

" His name stood prominent as one of the first pulpit 
orators of the day : his oratory was not loud, forcible, and 
overpowering, like some distinguished individuals, whose 
powers have been compared to the thunder of cataracts ; but 
it was soft, mellifiuous, rich, deep, and fluent, as the flowing 
ofa mighty river;— to this he added an earnestness and fe^ 
vency which impressed his audience with the sincerity of his 
belief. We do not understand that he ever published any 
series of sermons ; but (hose detached ones that he did pub- 
lisli, only added to the regret that he had not more fully com- 
mitted to the press his valuable discourses. 

DcmizedbyGoOQlc 
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" While residing at Cambridge he befsme Icdowd to, atid 
admired by, some of the most distinguished scholars of die 
age.' From this celebrated seat of leamiDg he went to Lei- 
ster ; and from Leicester he was called, bj the congregation 
of Baptists in Bristol, to succeed the late Dr. Rylaod, at 
Broadmead, in 1826. How well he fulfilled his arduons 
duties, the afieclion and sympathy of his flock are the best 
evidence. Mr. Hall has left a widow, one son, end three 
daughters. His death, to them, and to his numerous ad- 
mirers and friends, is a great and irreparable loss, but to him- 
self gain unspeakable ; by it he, no doubt, exchanges a state 
of pain and suffering for one of unbounded bliss." — Bristol 
Gazette, February 24. 1881. 

** Deadi is an event of such ordinary occurrence, that it 
produces a deep impression on the public mind only in those 
rare instances in which the departed individual was rendered 
a conspicuous or important portion of human society— as the 
possessor of uncommon qualities, or the instrument of ex- 
tensive efiects. That such an individual existed in the late 
Robert Hall, none who were acquainted with bis character, 
his ministry, or his writings, will for a moment question. To 
consign in silence to the weekly record of death the sudden 
removal from our world of s man so prominent in whatever 
has the strongest claim on intellectual, moral, or reli^ous ad- 
miration, would leave a degree of reproach on that city which 
has been blessed and faDnoured by his presence during the 
last five years of his valuable life. By this melancholy event, 
a star of the first magnitude and splendour has been eclipsed ; 
and death has seldom claimed a richer spoil. 

" To speak of this incomparable man in language propor- 



• It BUT not, p«Tiiap«, b« gtatrMj knovn, tbal Dr. BBrriDgton, Bitbop of 
Durtuun, oBWcd Dr. H4II high prefcrmeat in (be church, if he *ould be onLuDcd 
in it ; but thii flattering offbr be, frara coniLientioul motivei, ilecliiiid. To tho 
pnccding act oFrigaroua Mtberenca to purily of prindplc nuy be added the Ibl- 
lowing iutanoe at fait genulna maimnj. In September, ISIT, tbe hooaniy 
degree of D. D. m* coofnred on bim, niualicited, bjt Mari«faal Coll^^ Aber- 
deeo. But uich wai hii humility, that the few friends wbo were aware of tbe 
cinuuuiance could never pcnuade him to auutne ibe title. 
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tioned to hia merit, is &r beyoad the pretension of this hasty 
memorial: his just eut<^ would require an eloquence like 
diat which his generous spirit has so often displayed at the 
grave of departed eloquence ; like that with which he has 
represented Uie feeliugs of the nation on the death of the 
Princess Cliariotte — the feelings of Leicester on the death of 
Mr. Robinson — or those of Bristol on that of Dr. Ryland; 
an eloquence like that whic|i has so long cliarmed into ad- 
miring attention the thousands who hung upon his lips, llie 
tones of that hallowed oratory haunt us at this moment with 
a mental echo that will not soon die away ; — but, alas I the 
living voice, or another like it, will be heard no more ! 

" In the sublime and boundless themes of religious con- 
templation, this sacred orator, this Christian Demosthenes, 
triumphed) as in an element congenial with the amplitude 
and grandeur of his mind. His preaching was as far superior, 
in magnificence of thought and expression) to ordinary preach- 
ing, as the '* Paradise Lost" is superior to other poetry. It was, 
if such an image may be allowed, like harmony poured forth 
by a harp of a thousand strings. But he has himself un- 
consciously portrayed it, in his exquisite remarks on the 
preaching of Mr. Robinson : — 

" * You have most of you witnessed his pulpit exertiws, 
on that spot where he was accustomed tu retain a listening 
throng, awed, penetrated, delighted, and instructed, by his 
manly una£Fected eloquence. Who ever heard him without 
feeling a persuasion that it was the man of God who addressed 
him ; or without being struck by the perspicuity of his state- 
ments, ^e solidity of his thoughts, or the rich unction of his 
spirit? It was the harp of David, which, touched by his 
powerful hand, sent forth more than mortal sounds, and pro- 
duced an impression tiir more deep and permanent than the 
thunder of Demostlienes, or the splendid conflagrations of 
Cicero ! ' 

" The energies of this great spirit were concentrated in 
devoUon, consecrated, through s long course of years, to the 
religious benefit of man, and the glory of a redeeming God. 
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The inteUectual sublimity and beauty of his mint! were in 
perfect harmony with the moral elevation and spiritual grace 
of his character. "Die singular humility of his heart, the 
remarkable modesty and a^biltty of his deportment, pre- 
sented an affecting contrast to the splendour of his genius : 
bis conscientious and unearthly indifference to fame or emolu- 
ment was rendered the more striking by his ability to com- - 
mand them, had be wished, with his tongue and with his pen. 

" Combining the intellect of a Paschal with the oratory 
of a Massillon, he retained through life a transparent simplicity 
and sincerity, as great as the wonders of his reason and elo- 
quence ; while hb endowments were embalmed and crowned 
by a seraphic piety. But praise b useless here ; * his praise 
is in all the churches :' so long as genius, hallowed and sub- 
limed by devotion, shall command veneration, the name of 
Robert Hall will be remembered among the brightest ex- 
amples of sainted talent And, above all, * bis record u on 
high:' he has passed from s stale of protracted auflering into 
that glory to which he had long and fervendy aspired, and 
which he had oflen portrayed with the vividness of one who 
had caught an anticipating glimpse of the bcaUfic vision." — 
FarUi^s Bristti Jcntrruzl, 

Among the many sketches of this excellent man that 
have been already given by different persons, the following 
brief, but characteristic, toaches ought not to be omitted. 
They were taken down as delivered by the Rev. H. Melville, 
of Camden Chapel, Camberwell*' on February S7tb, 18S1 : — 
*' I cannot refer you to a better antidote against infidelity 
than to a sermon on modem infidelity by the Rev. Robert 
Hall. If majesty of composition — closeness of ailment— 
flow of eloquence — but, above all, fervour of piety, can de- 
light you, yon will find them all united in that great com- 
position. Perhaps thb is the greatest work which has been 
left, us by this gifted man, who has, within the past week, 
entered into that rest for which he had so long sighed. 

" Though the living voice be for ever hushed in the silence 
of the tomb, yet shall thb sermon remain, to after ages, an im- 
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pr^pable barrier againM all the assaults of infidelity. Though 
a minister of a sect from which we, as members of an npos- 
tolic church, widely differ, he was a prime master of divinity. 
His oratory was the oratory of thought He carried his 
auditory with resistless energy before him, one idea not de- 
parting till a greater and loftier filled its room." 

The funeral of the Rev. R. Hall took place on Wedn^ay, 
the Sd of March. About half-past eleven o'clock the pro- 
cession left Ashley Place ; and, on its arrival at the Baptist 
Seminary, it was joined by the students, the Dissenting and 
Wesleyaa ministers of Bristol and its neighbourhood, and 
the congr^aUon and friends of the deceased. The proMssion, 
which now amounted to several hundreds^ proceeded to 
Broadmead. On arriving at the cbtqwl, the body was placed 
at the upper end of the centre aisle, immediately under the 
pul|Ht. As soon as tbe persons composing the congregation 
had sealed tbetnselves, the funeral service was commenced by 
singing tbe 90th Psalm — ** O God! our help in ages past." 
The Rev. Mr. Anderson then ascended the pulpit; and, having 
read a part of the 1 5th chapter of St. Paul's First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he offered up a most solemn and impressive 
prayer. The 17th hymn of the 1st Book of Dr. Watts's 
Collection having been sung, the Rev. Mr. Crisp delivered 
an iiffecting funeral oration; at the conclusion of which the 
body was removed from the chapel, and deposited in a vault 
behind the pulpit with that of the late Dr. Ryland. The 
Rev. W. Thorpe concluded tbe service by prayer. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, the chapel 
was in some places crowded to excess ; the galleries were 
filled with ladies attired in deep mourning. Th6 chapel was 
rendered peculiarly mournful on (his solemn occasion, by the 
frontage of the galleries and the pulpit being hung with black 
cloth. The respect and esteem in which the worthy pastor 
was held by bis congregation were fully apparent in every 
countenance ; and his memory will be long and affectionately 
cherished by his beloved flock. 

Tbe funeral sermon was preached at Broadmead by the 
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Rev. J. Hughes, of Bsttersea, from Job xiv. H. on Sunday 
morning, March 6th, to a crowded congr^ation. It is un- 
necessary to add, that it was a very suitable, chaste, and de- 
scriptive discourfe. As an evidence of tlie high esteem in 
which Mr. Hall was held, and that hb removal is considered 
a public loss, we understand that the pulpits of other chapels 
were covered with black cloth ; and know that discourses suit- 
able to the occasion were delivered to commemorate his 
worth. ITie immediate cause of Mr. Hall's death was a 
disease of the heart The post mortem examination, it is said, 
did not disclose the cause of the excruciating pain that he 
was accustomed to endure in his back, when in an erect 
posiUon. A calculus was found in die kidney. 

That Mr. Hall's death was in perfect unison with his life, 
the following brief memorial of his last moments will fully 
attest : — " He lingered until four o'clock on Monday after- 
noon, when he uttered these words, ' I have a desire to de- 
part, and to be with Christ Come, Lord Jesus; come 
quickly.' In a few minutes his prayer was answered, and he 
was admitted into the immediate presence of that adorable 
Saviour, whom, having loved and faithfully served, he longed 
to behold face to fece." 

For many valuable and interesting observations, incorpo- 
rated in this narrative, we have to acknowledge our obligations 
to Dr. Gregory, of Woolwich, who, for many years, was an 
intimate friend of the deceased. A memoir, published in the 
Imperial Magazine for December, 1827, has also furnished 
an oulline of Mr. Hall's early life. For a still more consider- 
able portion, however, of the information embodied in this 
biographical sketch, respecting Mr. Hall's residence in Bris- 
tol, his death, funeral solemnities, the attachment of his nume- 
rous friends, and the delineation of his character, we are 
indebted to the author of the following letter, in which the 
writer's own views and feelings are more particularly portrayed. 

" Mr. Hall was trtdy a liberal man; and he rejoiced greatly 
at the diffusion of truth and knowledge. But his liberality 
was not of that false kind, friend as he was to the liberty of 
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the press, that could lead him to look oa its abase witii un- 
concern, or to regard the eflR>rts that were lately so daringly 
made to diffuse blasphemy with any other feelings than those 
of indignation. In his opinion, men being, as they naturdly 
are, fallen and depraved, and " loving darkness rather than 
light," these attempts were as much an abuse of Christian 
liberty as they were dangerous to the people and offensive 
unto God ^ " a ciime which no state should tolerate." Bat 
tyranny and intolerance, the twin sisters of misrule, had never 
a more determined opponent; nor liberty, Christian, well- 
defined liberty, a more ardent friend. Of Christianity , Mr. H. 
confidently believed, that — 

— ■ Where ah* ohm. 
There fteedraD cune; where ihe dwelt, there freedom dwell; 
Ruled where ihe ruled, eiplred where ibe ei[H'red ! ' 

" That he regarded the Scriptures as the common property 
of mankind, and had learned irom them to blend decision of 
character with that charity which seeks to throw oil on the 
troubled waters of strife, and to bring good men nearer to- 
gether, his own recorded opinion will prove : this, and mnch 
more, your readers will infer for themselves. 

" To the Christian kindness, the condescension, and the 
afiEability of Mr. Hall, I am witness. When a stranger in 
Bristol, and comparatively unknown, he was pleased, after a 
missicmary prayer-meeting in his own chapel, most courteously 
to notice me, and invite me to his abode, where I have had 
the pleasure of spending many hours in his company; and 
also with my brethren, and Mr. Hall, at die house of our 
mntual friend, Tliomas Wright, Esq., of this city. More of 
these favoured opportanities might have been enjoyed, had it 
not been thought that his kindness would be but ill requited 
by any thing like obtrusion on his goodness and his time. I 
remember well the substance of many conversations with him, 
on religion generally — on the Catholic question — the go- 
vernment of Methodism — prophecy — many great and good 
men* and th«r writings — the pleasure with which he ^loke of 
.. , Google 
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them — e^wcially of Mr. Bunting, and bis high opinion of 
bis sermon on Justification : — m&ny of bis observations are 
deeply impressed on my memory. 

*' The writer has had the pleasure of knowing some fev 
great men, and has been in company with many who seemed 
to be great ; but such kindness and humility as the late Rev. 
Robert Hall manifested be has not often witnessed. No dis- 
play of superiority was made ; nothing Uiat sougfat* or to(A 
pleasure in attempts, to cow into abject submission the persons 
that were favoured with his company : it would rather seem 
that be was the person favoured, and as if he sought to raise 
himself np to those that listened to him with delightliil atten- 
tion. And who, that was worthy of his presence, could in any 
way abuse it; or but feel how amiable, as well as 'awful, 
goodness is?' But I have neither time nor room to enlarge." 

Through nearly the whole course of Mr. Hall's life, and in 
the sketches of his talents and character which have appeared 
since his death, r^rets have been expressed that his publi- 
cations were not more numerous ; especially as those which 
appear are of the most exquisite order, equally worthy of the 
most extensive circulation, and of being transmitted to pos- 
terity.* To diminish these regrets, we are enabled to state 

* Mr. Hall'i pubUcttlam appeind under Uw fbllowing titlci : — " CbriitUnilr 
con^lltant willi the Lore of FreediKn, being an Aniwer to a Sennon bj the Rer. 
Jcdm Clajton," IT9I, Bto. — " Apologj for llw Freedom of the Preai, and for 
general Libert;, iritfa Rernarki on Biibop Hmlej'a Sermon, prvacbed I3lh Jan. 
1793," Sto. — " Modem Infldelilj convdcrcd with mpect to id InflucDcc im 
Sodetj ; a Sennon preached at Cambridge," 1800, Sto. — " RcflectioDS on War, a 
ScrmoD, on June 1. 1803, bring the Daj of lliaDkiginng for ■ General Feue.'— 
" Tbe SoDtinienla proper to the proenl Ciiiii ; a Fnt Sermon at BriMol, Oct 19. 
1S03."— "The Effecti of Civiliwtion on the People in European Sum," 
1805. — " The Adraotagei of Knowledge to the Lower Claoei, a Sennon at 
LcicMter," ISIO. — « The DUcour^ementi and Supports of the Chrictian Mi- 
miMr, an Ordinatton Sermon," I81S.— " Tlie Cbaraeter of tbe late Bet. Tlumaa 
Rolnnion, Vinr of St. Mary's, Leicester," 1813. — " Addren (o tbe Public on 
an important Sutject connected with the Henewal of tbe Charter of tbe Eait 
India Compan;," 1813. — " An Addreti to the Rev. Euilace Care;, Jan. 19; 
1S14, on hii DeaignBtlon as a Cbrittian Miamonar; to India." — " On Tcnm 
of Communion ; with a particular view to the Case of the BaptiMa and tbe Psdo- 
Baptiiti,'' 1815, — « The euential Diff'erence between Chriglian Baptimi and tbe 
Baptttm of John nkors fiilly Mated and coBfirmed. " — " A Sermon occasioned bjr 
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on the moBt unquestionable authority, that a committee of 
Mr. Hall's most valued fi'iends, among whom, we understand, 
are Dr. Gregory of Woolwich, and the Rer. John Foster 
(^ Bristol, author oF the celebrated Essays on " Decision of 
Character," Stc^ have undertaken to arrange and republish 
Mr. Hall's works. It is also their intention to collect letters 
(many of which are exquisite), fugitive pieces* and sermons; 
which have been taken down with so much fidelity, as to 
convey a tolerable idea of their real value and intrinsic ex- 
cellence. 

These works, when collected and arranged, it is presumed* 
will stand as follows : — 

Republisbed Works of the late Rev. Robert Hall, four vo- 
lumes, octavo. Letters and fugitive pieces* one volume at least. 
A very distinguished individual will, it is also expected, por- 
tray the character of this richly endowed and excellent man. 
The whole will therefore, it is highly probable, amount to 
about seven octavo voiumes. The profits ariung from the sale 
will be devoted to the benefit of Mr. Hall's surviving lamily, 
consisting of his widow, one son, and three daughters ; and 
since, from the number of his friends, an extensive circulation 
may be reasonably anticipated, it is to be hoped they will 
derive irom the publication some considerable advantage. 



Since the appearance of the foregoing memoir in the Im~ 
perial Magazine, the first volume of the publication alluded to 
in the conclusion of it has appeared ; and we extract the fol- 
lowing able notice of it from " The Athensum : " — 

Many who were ignorant of the late Robert Hall as a mi- 
nister, knew him as a great mind, or rather, as a most dis- 
tingubhed instance of a great mind acted upon by religion. 



tiM DcMfa of tb* PriDcen CbarloU* of Wain, preM±(d at L^ceilcr, 1817." — 
'' A Scnnaa OD tbc Death of Dr. R;lHid," 18Se. Mr, Hall w« for MOe linw 
OH (^tbacoDducton of the Eclectic Review. 
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and devoting its energies entire and unadulterate to the pur- 
suit and dissemination of religious truth. His claim to be 
considered the first preacher of the age has been recognised 
beyond the boundaries of any sect or circle — by judges 
varying most widely in their creed and system of church 
government, and by not a few lacking definite belief of any 
kind. This triumph has, however, been shared by ministers 
far less gifted ; very mixed congregaUons have at times been 
molten into one spirit and interest under their appeals : ladies 
have fainted, the ni^^rdly have emptied their purses, the 
young hare trembled, and the old glowed with enthusiasm, 
through the influence of inferior eloquence. This is not a 
distincUon to be greatly insisted on ; for the impression made 
depends as much on the calibre of the hearer's own mind, the 
state of his nerves, or the retentiveness of his memory, as on 
the merits of the preacher. Added to this, the impression 
made by public speaking is oflen aided, if not mainly caused, 
by adventitious circumstances; as, expressive action, a striking 
and varied intonation of voice, great earnestness of manner, or 
extraordinary excitement in the subject. Or it may be that 
the listener's mind has been made a rec^ient of pleasure 
similar to that arising from a dramatic representation : he has 
been alternately astonished, soothed, or awe-struck, without 
any trouble to his understanding; his feelings have been 
touched, and he has not been required to think. But the 
hearer's pleasure, if so derived, fades the moment he leayes 
the orator's presence ; and the orator's triumph is abated the 
moment he prints his composition: nevertheless, many possess 
and retun the praise of being eloquent, because they are heard, 
not read. But Robert Hall was great in the pulpit, and 
also great out of it ; many of his warmest appreciators never 
heard the sound of his voice or sat beneath the scintillation of 
bis eye, but were made his admirers by the silent perusal of 
his writings, when the interest of such perusal necessarily de- 
pended on the merits of the composition. It was this which 
set him above so many distinguished compeers. He was m-r 
deed a great preacher; but the feme of that name, limited 
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uiUToidably to the years of his liie, the congr^ation that 
heard him, their memories and power of judging, would have 
been a slight, and in dme a perishable memorial. With powers, 
too, less exquisite in their symmetry and growth, — with an 
understanding leas keenly exercised, — with an imagination in- 
ferior in strength and beauty, and a facul^ of reason less 
fitted to rule over the splendid realm of his intellect with the 
grasp and vision of a l^sUtor, — with a meaner endowment of 
grand and various properties, — Robert Hall might have at- 
tuned the praise of oratory ; but it required the association of 
all to make him what he was, and what his writings will always 
prove him to have been — a obeat man. Some persons may 
think that so high a title, to be deserved, requires more of 
action, and of action conversant with remarkable events ; that 
a man to be great must be a conqueror, a l^iislator, a dis- 
coverer, or, at the very least, an inventor — one whose ex- 
btence must produce startling results, whose greatness is 
palpable to the senses, and whose achievements may be weighed 
and measured. Such persons may be reminded with ad- 
vantage of Pascal's definition of the three orders of distinction: 
that which is seen with the eye — that which is appreoated 
by the mind — and that which is recognised by God: the 
order of outward pomp, the order of intellect, and the order 
of holiness. To be classed with the first, Robert Hall had 
certainly no title, for he lived and died a humble dissenting 
minister ; to the second and third class he belonged equally : 
and it was the perfect harmony that subsisted between his 
spirit and his understanding, between his devotional feelings 
and his mental vigour — it was the lovely and long-continued 
utaion manifest in his character, of talent and goodness, of 
intellect and piety, that gave him unquestionable right to the 
title of Great. But whilst in bis mind philosophy and religion 
muntoined an inseparable, it was a distinct existence; he 
never attempted to redprocate their characters or blend 
their instructions — knowing to quote a remark of his own, 
" that Christianity, issuing perfect and entire from the 
hands of its Author, will admit of no mutilations or im- 
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provements; it stands most secure on its owd basis; and, 
without being indebted to foreign aids, supports itself best 
b; its own internal vigour. It is dogmatic ; not capable of 
being advanced with the progress of science, but fixed and 
immutable." 

He treated religion as a noble and intellectual thing, because 
he felt his own acute and comprehensive intellect quickened 
and amplifietl when borne upon its wings to the contemplation 
of things as they are. He neither allegorised the Scriptures, 
nor anathematised life, nor denounced the human mind, in 
terms which the Creator lias not thought fit to use ; but be 
pressed conviction home upon the conscience with the dig- 
nified severity of truth — shook with the grasp of a giant the 
painted pillars of worldly confidence and vanity — rent open 
tbedelusionsof infidelity with a " flaming sword which lumed 
every way to keep the way -of the tree of life ;" and then, 
sheathing that sword, scattered the dew of holy consolaticm on 
the spirits of the weary, the wretched, and the penitent. The 
religion he advocated was neither one of ceremonies nor of 
abstractions ; it neither savoured of a wild or effeminate &na- 
ticism, nor yet of a cold vague philosophy : it was the incul- 
cation of truths at once revealed, living, and divine; a religion 
tliat could renew, exalt, and strengthen ^ike the understanding 
and the affections; a religion with authority to command 
actions, with power to supply motives, power to impart a 
desire of approximating to Deity, of preferring the real 
and the unseen to the tangible and ^>parent — a true and 
vital principle of progression — "a pure river of water 
ofbfi." 

Mr. Hall never struggled to set forth himself; and this 
self-oblivion, in coincidence with the chaste severity of his 
taste, the piercing vigour of his understanding, and the grave 
majesty of bis imagination, which could not stoop to exag- 
geration or ornament, peculiarly fitted him to be a champion 
and delineator of Christianity. But, although Mr. Hall's 
conceptions were stamped with all the characteristics of a first- 
rate mind, that from youth had been elaborately cultivated. 
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rigidly discipliaedf and fed no less with gentle afiection than 
with lody thoughts : yet his eloquence would scarcely be con- 
sidered eloquent by the multitude ; many a sounding declam- 
ation, glittering with every species of literary vice, .has been 
more vehemently ^planded than productions developing the 
finest powers of the human mind, and afibrding the most per- 
fect specimens of the English language. But if Mr. Hall 
wanted imagination^ it was to those only who consider ima- 
gination as a kind o( scene-shifter, or, nt most, a scene-painter 
to the feelings; and if he lacked fancy, it was to those who 
think the sole end of language is to arrange an antithesis, or 
build up a simile. He was by no means &vourable to a pic- 
turesque phraseology — to poetic diction in prose — to sudden 
changes of style, or to what are called bursts of eloquence —r 
the said bursts frequently consisting of a regiment of similes, 
an attendant staff of epithets and conjunctions, the rear brought 
up by a grand personification, and a coinage of new words in 
honour of its appearance ! 

To speak of Mr. Hall's compositions merely with reference 
to their style, simplicity and discrimination mark his choice of 
words — strength, ease, and compactness, the construction of 
his sentences. He ^toke frequently in epigrams and apoph- 
thegms, but he never wrote in them ; and even bis sparing use 
of alliteration and antithesis seems oftener the result of accident 
than intention. There is no balanced monotony between the 
first and last clause of his paragraphs: inartificial, yet ela- 
borately correct ; easy of apprehension, yet weighty with 
meaning, we find richness united with simplicity — trans- 
parency with depth — and symmetry with strength. It is, 
in &ct, owing to these excellences, that solitary extracts give 
little notion of tlie value of the remainder. When fine pas- 
sages are dovetailed in for effect, they may be quoted for 
efiect; but not when they are the natural growth of the sub- 
ject, and have an inseparable connexion with what precedes 
and with what follows. The sermon on * Modern Infidelity' 
is considered by able judges Mr. Hall's best work ; it may be 
considered perfect : n sermon that contmns far-extending 
P 3 r 
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thought, piercing argument, graphic deiin«aUon, and calm 
and noble seriousness. The reader's interest in this produc- 
UoD will not be lessened by knowing that Mr. Hall prepared 
it for the press ftom memory (the discourse not having been 
written}; and that part of it was prepared while bfing on the 
fioor, to mitigate the agony be habitually endured in his back. 
Another sermon, ** Thoughts proper to the present Crisis," 
preached and printed in 1603, allbrds a fine instance of the 
prophetic foresight of genius, and of the value, beyond the 
passing moment, of sentiments deduced from principles, and 
of warnings grounded on fiicts sigoificant cX human nature. 
Twentj'eight years have elapsed; but read even at the present 
crisis, nothing can be finer than his denunciations of the base 
and earth-bom system of morals which, instead of appealing 
to any iotemal principle, leaves every thing to calculation, 
and determines every thing by expediency: which makes the 
grandest questions that can agitate the human mind mere 
questions of interest, and regards even tiie Scriptures as a 
spiritual ledger-book of profit and of loss: which mechanises 
whatsoever it touches, turning from the beautiful with a con- 
teroptnous doubt of its utility, subjecting the good to an arith- 
metical process miscalled reasoning, flinging over tiie heart 
the frost-work of &shion, and making social intercourse a 
cold, false, brilliant interchange of manners. 

The volume that has called forth these remarks is only the 
first ; six is the intended number, and of these, the memoir, 
to be written by Sir James Mackintosh, (if our private in- 
formation may be trusted) will scarcely be inferior in value to 
the rest of the work. Sir James was a fellow-student of Mr. 
Hall's at Aberdeen. 

We shall make a few extracts from an able and authentic 
pamphlet, written by one of Mr. Hall's medical attendants, 
(Mr. Chandler, of Bristol,} detailing the circumstances of his 
illness and death. 

" It is generally known, that throughout life, or at least 
from early youth, Mr. Hall was subject to acute pain in the 
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back. When it is considered that thie long-conUnued sfflic- 
doD was ascertained to have been occasioned by renal calculi 
or a very siagular if not unique conformatioDi it is surprising 
that his expression of suffering should have been so feeble, 
and bis endurance of it so patient : but that, under the severer 
goadings of these actual iboms in the flesh, he should rise 
superior to pain, and actually derive from it an additional 
excitement to his accustomed eloquence in preaching, and 
deliver on such occasions some of the richest and most bril- 
liant of his discourses, was as strikingly illustrative of the order 
of his mind, as it is signally demonstrative of the perennial 
resources of Christianity. 

" It was discovered, in the posthumous research, that disease 
had commenced in the bones of the spine, about the lower 
part of the back and loins; and it has been ascertained, that, 
when a child, he manifested the symptoms of this disorder, 
As it was checked before it became too deep-seated, it has 
been suggested, perhaps not improbably, that the pain and 
irritation occasioned by the formation of the calculi in the 
kidney became a counteracting means of a remedial tendency, 
and that to this cause we may possibly have been much in- 
debted for his conservation to the world. Whilst, on the one 
hand, we have to regret that the recumbent position rendered 
necessary by the pain, which continued more or less through 
life, deprived us of what otherwise we might have received 
from his pen; on the other hand, we owe much to this very 
affliction, by its giving occasion to so beautiful a display of the 
Christian graces, of patient resignation, and general sympathy 
with the sufferings of others. 

" Our esteemed friend was subject, during the last five or 
six years of his life, to sudden attacks of diflScult breathuig. 
These attacks, consisting of laboured circulation of the blood 
through the lungs^ produced more of terrific agony than of 
positive pain — a feeling as of impending dissolution, and that 
in one of its severest modes. So great was his distress, that 
he has often said to me, during and after an attack, that he 
could more easily suffer seven years' unabated continuance of 
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the pain ia his bock, acute as it was, than one half-hour of 
the conflict within his chest ; nnd he always expressed a con- 
fidence that, if the attacks were to recur frequently, he should 
either not be able long to survive, or (what he most dreaded) 
he should be prevented from exercising himself in public, and 
be laid aside, in a slate of great afBlction to himself, and of 
distress to his family. 

" The diseases which occasioned these attacks were ulti- 
mately ascertained to have been a softened, and conseqaently 
weakened state of the muscular structure of the heart, and a 
chronic inflammatory process going on in the interior mem- 
brane of the great arterial trunk ; the whole course of which 
presented considerable disease, and which finally became 
more actively inflamed and ulcerated." — P. 11 — IS. 

*■ During this period, it has been increasingly delightful to 
witness, amongst the most unequivocal signs of an augmenting 
fatal disease, a remarkable advance in simplicity of mind and 
devotional ardour — qualities, indeed, conspicuously character- 
istic before, but now far more beautifully expressed. Our 
beloved pastor manifested, in bis declining days, sucli a finbh 
of Christian courtesy and dignified deportment, combining 
such genuine lowliness of heart with such true sublimity of 
mind, as evidenced him to be rapidly ripening, and nearly 
ready for the ingathering. 

" The last few months of his life were singularly marked 
by a heavenly fervour in devoUonal exercises, both in the 
family and in the church, in which he would bear upon his 
heart the cases of all those who needed special intercession, 
with such mbuteness and propriety, such afiection, and such 
el<>gant delicacy of feeling, as tended, above all his other great 
and shining talents, to endear him to our hearts when living, 
as they will chiefly embalm him in our memories now that he 
is removed." — P. 16, 17. 

The following passages afiectingly detail the closing 
scene; — 

" On entering his room, I found htm sitting on the sofii, 
surrounded by his lamenting ftmily; with one foot in the hot 
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water, and the other spasmodically grasping the edge of the 
bath ; his ti-ame waving in violent, almost convulsive beaTiogs« 
sufficiently indicative of the process of dissolution. I hastened, 
though despairingly, to administer such stimulants as might 
possibly avert the threatening termination of life ; and, as I sat 
by his side for this purpose, he threw his ann over my shoulders 
for support^ with a look of evident satisfaction that I was near 
him. He said to me, *I am dying; death is come al last: 
all will DOW be nseless.* As I pressed upon him draughts c^ 
stimulants, he intimated that he would take them if I wbhed ; 
but be believed all was useless. On my asking him if be suf> 
fered much, he replied, ■ Dreadfully.' The rapidly increasing 
gasping soon overpowered his ability to swallow, or to speak, 
except in monosyllables, few in number, which I could not 
collect; but, whatever might be the d^ee of his sufiering, 
(and great it must have been), there was no failure of bis 
mental vigour or composure. Indeed, so perfect was his con* 
Eciousness, that, in the midst of these last agonies, he intimated 
to me very shortly before the dose, with bis accustomed court- 
eousness, a fear lest he should fatigue me by bis pressure ; 
and when hb family, one afler another, gave way in despair, 
he followed them with sympathising looks, as they were obliged 
to be conveyed from the room. This was bis last voluntary 
movement; for, immediately, a general convulsion sdzed him, 
and he quickly expired. 

" It is not in my power adeqiuitely to represent the solemn 
and awful grandeur of thb last scene. Our beloved pastor 
died from a failure of the vital powers of the heart, amidst the 
vigorous energies of consciousness and volition ; hb placidly, 
and complacency of spirit, being in striking contrast with the 
wild and powerful convulsions of a frame yielding in its full 
strength. The last straggle was violent, but short. The 
pains of dying were extreme; but they w|pe borne with 
genuine Christian magnanimi^. Peacefully he closed those 
* brilliant eyes which had so oflen beamed upon us rays of 
benignity and intellectual fire.' Calmly, yet firmly, be sealed 
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those * tips which had so often charmed our ears with n 
of divine merc^ and grace.' And as he lay a corpse over my 
shoulder, he exhibited < a countenance combining such peac^ 
benevolence, and grandeur, in its silent expressions,' as have 
seldom been witnessed in the dead." — P. 37 — S9. 

" I have never before seen, and scarcely shall I again wit- 
ness, s death, in all its circumstances, so grand and impressive; 
so harmonious with his natural character, so consistent with 
his spiritual life." — P. 42. 

Accidentally taking up a lite of Pascal whilst writing these 
remarks oa Robert Hall, we have been struck with one or 
two marited similari^es in the lives and deaths of these illus- 
trious men. Both manifested at a very early age the master- 
ing intellect that afterwards bore fruit and came to perfection. 
Pascal was not twelve when he reasoned his way into geometry ; 
and Robert Hall was stiU younger when he comprehended 
Jonathan Edwards's metaphysical and proft>und treatise on 
the * Freedom of the Will.' Great part of the life of each 
was spent in acute and unceasing pain ; which yet was not 
allowed to sour their spirits, or interrupt intellectual research. 
Both consecrated thdr extraordinary powers to the supreme 
study of Christianity^ and, as their career approached its close, 
their minds and tempers shone more and more with that 
lambent light which issues in ■' perfect day." They grew 
into that serene simplicity, which is the last attunment even 
of Christianised greatness ; and in th«r closing hours, when 
an agonising death brought them into communion with their 
Master, they reciprocally turned from their own sufierings, 
to think and speak, with emphatic interest, of the su^rings of 
the poor. It is not intended to press the parallel : the mind 
of Pascal, acute as it was, never fully emerged from some 
errors; and his spirit, lovely as it was, was not wholly free 
from weakness : but of Robert Hall we may say, without fear 
that any who knew him thoroughly will contradict us — he 
was preserved in the province of labour until age, if not death, 
must soon have terminated hb work ; and then, but not till 
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then, like a shock of corn id its season fiilly ripei but without 
any symptom of decay, without any blight on his genius, or 
the least nuldew on hia reputation, he was gathered to the 
assembly of the just, to a sphere of loftier intelligence and 
perfect puri^. 
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No. XV. 
SIR MURRAY MAXWELL, KNIGHT, 

AND A COHPANIOH OF THE MOST HONOURABLB MILITARY 
OBDBU OF TBD BATH; A FOer-CAFTAIN IH THE BOTAL 
HATT; AMD FELLOW OF THE BOTAL BOCIETT. 

This distingnisbed officer was a son of Alexander Maxwell, 
Esq., merdiant at LeilH (third son of Sir WiUiam Maxwell, 
the fourth Baronet), by Mary, daughter of Hugh Clerk, Esq. 
Sir Murray was one of nine brothers, six of whom devoted 
themselves to the service of their county. His eldest brother, 
General William Maxwell, is now heir presumptive to the 
Baronetcy. One of his brothers, Keith, died a Post-Captain 
R. N. ; and another, John, who survives, attained that rank 
in 1810. His cousin Jane, daughter of the late Sir William 
Maxwell, married Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon. 

Sir Murray commenced bis naval career under the auspices 
of Sir Samuel Hood ; obtained his first commission as a 
Lieutenant in 1 796 ; and was promoted to the command of the 
Cyane sloop of war, at the Leeward Islands, in December, 
1802. The Cyane formed part of Commodore Hood's 
squadron at the reduction of St. Lucia, in June, 1803; and 
Captain Maxwell was immediately after appointed to the 
Centaur, a third rate, bearing the broad pendant of his patron ; 
with whom he also served at the capture of Tobago, Deme- 
rara, and Essequibo, in the following autumn. His post 
commission wag confirmed by the Admiraity, August 4. 
1803. 

Cf^itain Maxwell was subsequently employed in the block- 
ade of Martinique ; and in April, 1 804, he accompanied Com- 
modore Hood and the late Major-General Sir Charles Green 
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on the expedition against Suriiiaui, the only colony then pos- 
sessed by the enemy in Dutch Guiana; Berbice having sur- 
rendered to the British soon afler the above-mentioned 
settlements. 

On the 25th of April, the Centaur anchored about ten 
miles from the mouth of the Surinam river; and the next 
day a division of the army, commanded by BrigadieivOeneral 
Maitland, was sent, under convoy of the Hippomenes corvette, 
to e£^ o landing at Warappa creek, about thirty miles to 
the eastward. Ilie object of this operation was to obtain a 
communication l)y water with the Commewyne, and to pro- 
cure a sufficient number of plantation boats to transport the 
troops down that stream, towards itsjunctioa with the Suri- 
nam, and thereby fecilitate their approach to a position in the 
rear of Fort New Amsterdam, situated on the confluence of 
those rivers, and mounting upwards of 80 guns. 

In order that no time should be lost, preparations were 
also made for landing a body of troops to take possession of 
Broam's Point, on which was a battery of seven 18-pounders, 
completely commanding the entrance of the Surinam. Brt- 
gadiei^Generol Hughes undertook to superintend this service ; 
and the wind proving bvourable. Captain fxlward O'Brien, 
of the Emerald frigate, pushed over the bar with the rinng 
tide, and anchored close to the fort, followed by the Fandoor 
troop-ship, and Drake sloop of war. The enemy kept up a 
brisk fire as the Emerald appi-oached ; but it was soon silenced 
by a few broadsides from that ship and her consorts. A 
party of the 64th regiment then landed, and secured forty-five 
prisoners, • three of whom were wounded. In the coarse of 
the following day most of the ships were got into the river ; 
but the Centaur was obliged to remun outside, on account of 
her great draught of water. 

At this period Captain Maxwell and the Major-General's 
Aid-de-Camp were sent with a summons to the Dutch Gover- 
nor; whose answer, conveying a refusal to capitulate, was not 
received until the morning of the 28th. Commodore Hood, 
and his military colleague, having previously removed to the 
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Emerald, now used evoy effint to get up the rirer before 
dark: but| owing to the shallowness of the water, that ship 
WM obliged to force her way through the mud, in three feet 
less water than she drew; and it was not till late at night that 
she arrived near the lower redoubt, named Frederic!, on which 
were mounted twelve heavy pieces of cannon. 

We should here observe, that the Surinam coast is very 
difficult of approach, being shallow and full of banks : a land- 
ing is to be attempted only at the tap of high water, attd at 
paiticular pmnte; the land is uncleared, and the soil very 
marshy ; so that it is impossible for an army to pen^rate 
into the interior, except by the rivers and creeks. The shores 
on both sides of the Surinam river below Frederic! redoubt, 
with the exception of one spot on the eastern shore, are 
equally difficult of access ; and the enemy, by means of their 
forts, ships of war, armed ooerchantmeD, and gun-boats, 
were completely masters of the navigatbn between Frederic! 
and Paramaribo, the c^iital of the colony. 

On the S9th, lieutenant-Colonel Shipley, of the Engineers, 
went on shore at the ^>ove-meatbned spot, where a plant- 
ation had lately been established; and having explored the 
road through the woods, he reported, on his return, that a 
body of men mi^t be conducted thence to the rear of Fort 
Frederick In consequence of this information a detachment, 
consisting otJW soldiers belonging to the 64lh n^^ent, and 
SO others equipped as pioneers, was placed under the com- 
mand (^Brigadier-GeDeral Hughes, who landed about 11 P.M. 
and immediately commenced his march, accompanied by 
Captain Maxwell, and 30 seamen under his orders. 

A great quanti^ of rain having recently fallen, it was found 
that the path, at all times difficult, bad become almost im- 
passable : but no obstacle could damp the enterprising spirit 
of our brave countrymen, who overcame every impediment, 
and, after a laborious march of five hours, arrived near the 
place of their destinaUon. The aknn was then given ; and the 
enemy opened a heavy fire of grape-shot upon them whilst 
forming into columns, previously to their quitting the wood* 
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and of musketry as they advanced to the battery, which was 
stormed and carried with the greatest intrepidity. Brigadier- 
General Hughes and Captain Maxwell tben moved on to Fort 
L^den, a place of equal strength ; and, by a repetition of the 
same impetuous attack, soon obliged the enemy to call for 
quarter. The number of prisoners taken on this occasion was 
ISl ; the remainder of the garrisons effected their escape 
across the Commewyne to Fort New Amsterdam. 

By this brilliant affair, a position was secured from whence 
a heavy fire could be directed against Fort New Amsterdam ; 
and a communication with the Commewyne river being opened) 
the means of forming a junction with Brigadier-Oeneral Mait- 
laod were established. The British, at the same time, obtained 
possession of the finest port of the colony, abounding with re* 
sources of eveiy description. Captain Maxwell's exertions 
upon this occasion were highly meritorious ; and much of the 
success attending the enterprise may justly be attributed to 
his animating example. 

On the same day, April SOtb, Sir Charles Green received 
infcHmation that Brigadier-General Mutiand had effected a 
landing at the Warappa creek, under the able superintendence 
of Captain Conway Shipley, commanding the Hippomenes, 
assisted by Certain Kenneth Mackenzie of the Guacbapin ; 
who had with great zeal quitted his sloop fifty leagues to lee- 
ward, finding from baffling winds and currents she could not 
get up, and proceeded with fifty of her crew in boats to aid 
that part of the anny. 

Under these circnmstances, no time was lost in disembark- 
ing the remainder of the troops, about 1000 in number, at 
Fort Leyden,and pushing them on, by the north bank of the 
Commewyne, to meet the others on their passage down that 
river. The anillery, stores, and proviaons were at the same 
time conveyed by boats ; and an armed flotilla established in 
the Commewyne by the indetatigable exertions of the navy.* 

• IV Botitia wn commanded b; CapUin Charles RichardioD, of th* Alligalar 
troop-^Wrt whoie condud and untiont ibrougboul the cvnpngn are wry Ughtjr 
spqlun oTin the public deapatcbes, 
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Od the Sd of May, Brigadier- General MMtland having taken 
possession of the enemy's post at Warappa creek, after a short 
resistance, and with great diligence procured a number of 
boats to convey his corps, appeared coming down the river in 
very good order; and landed at a plantation on the south ude, 
where he was soon joined by part of the forces from the 
opposite bank. 

This desirable object being effected, and the enemy's com- 
munication cut off by the activity of the ships' boats, the army 
bong on the advance, and every preparation made by the 
squadron &>r attacking Fort New Amsterdam, the Batavian 
Commandant thought proper to send out a flag of truce, with 
proposals to surrender on terms of capitulation. The n^o- 
tiations for that purpose were conducted, on the part of the 
Britbh, by Captain Maxwell and Lieutenant-Colonel Shipley ; 
and at Ave p. m. on the £th of May, the fortress was taken 
possession of by an advanced corps under Brigadier^General 
Mftitlond. 

The valuable colony of Surinam was thus added to the 
British dominions: a frigate of 32 eighteen- pounders, a cor- 
vette mounting 18 guns, and all the other oatioaal vessels in 
the rivers, were likewise surrendered. The total number of 
prisoners taken, exclusive of the staff and civilians, was 2001 ; 
the loss sustained by the English amounted to no more than 
eight killed and twenty-one wounded ; five of the former and 
eight of the latter were naval officers and seamen. We shall 
close our account of this conquest with an extract from Sir 
Charles Green's official report to Earl Camden, dated " Para- 
maribo, Mm/ 13. 1604;" — 

" In all conjunct expeditions, the zealous co-t^ration of 
the navy becomes of tbe most essenUal importance ; but such 
is the peculiar nature of the mUitary positions in this country, 
that our success depended chiefly upon their exerttoos, no 
movements being possibly made without their assistance. It 
is therefore incumbent on me to bear my sincere testimony 
to the cordial, zealous, and able support the army has rec^ved 
from Commodore Hood, and all the Captains and other ofS- 
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cers of the Equadron under hb command, which must ever be 
remembered with gratitude. Captain Maxwell, of the Cen- 
taur, having been more particularly attached to the troops 
under my immediate command on shore, I am bound to no- 
tice his spirited and exemplary behaviour." 

Captain Maxwell relumed to England with the Com- 
modore's despatches in June, 1804; and we subsequendy find 
htm commanding the Centaur as a private ship on the Ja- 
maica station, where he removed into the Galatea frigate in 
the summer of 1605. His next appointment was to the 
Aloeste of 46 guns, formerly La Minerx'e, one of the frigates 
captured by part of a squadron under Sir Samuel Hood, in 
September, 1806> 

On the 4th of April, 1808, CapUin Maxwell being off 
Cadiz, with the Mercury S8 and Grasshopper brig under his 
orders, observed a fleet of Spanish vessels coming along shore 
from the northward, under the protection of about twenty gun- 
boats, and a formidable train of flying artillery. On their 
arrival off Rota he stood in with his little squadron, and com- 
meoced a vigorous attack upon them, which continued from 
four o'clock until half-past six p. h.; when two of the flotilla 
being destroyed, the remainder obliged to retreat, the batteries 
at Rota silenced, and many of the merchantmen driven on 
shore, the boats of the frigates were sent in under the direc- 
tions of Lieutenant Allan Stewart, who boarded and brought 
off seven tartans, loaded with valuable ship timber, from 
under the very muzzles of the enemy's guns, although sup- 
ported by numerous armed barges and pinnaces sent from 
Cadiz to assist in their defence. This spirited service was 
performed in the teeth of eleven French and Spanish line-of- 
battle ships then lying ready for sea ; and must therefore be 
considered as reflecting the highest credit on Captain Max- 
well and bis brave companitms, whose situation during the 
action was rather a critical one, as the wind blew dead upon 
the shore, and tbe ships were compelled to tack every 
fifteen minutes, in order to avoid the dangerous shoals near 
Rota. 
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Subsequently to this event Ci4>tftin Maxwdl was actirdy 
employed on the coast of Italy, where he assisted at the de- 
struction of several armed vessels and marlello towers, as also 
in bringing off a large quantity of timber from a depot be- 
longing to the enemy at Terracina. On the 22d May, 1810, 
a party from the Alceste landed Dear Frejus, stormed a bat- 
tery of two 21-pounders, spiked the guns, broke the carriages, 
blew up the magazine, and threw the shot into the sea. A 
few days afterwards her boats attacked a French convoy 
bound to the eastward, captured four vessels ladeo with mer- 
chandise, drove two others on shore, and obliged the re* 
mainder to put back. 

In the ensuing autumn Captain Maxwell was attached to 
the inshore squadron off Toulon; and in the spring of 1811, 
when cruising od the coast of Istria, under the orders of Cap- 
taiit (the late Sir jBmes)Brisbane, he assisted in the destruction 
of a French national brig in the small harbour of Parenza. 
The ecUon afterwards fouglit in the Adriatic, by a squadron 
under the command of Captain Maxwell, is thus described by 
him in his public letter to the senior officer on that statioit, 
dated off Lissa, December, 1 . 1811: — 

" Sir, — His Majesty's ships under my orders having 
been driven from their anchorage before Lugina, by strong 
gales, had taken shelter in Lissa, when the telegn^ on 
Whitby Hill signalised " three suspicious sail south." The 
AJkest^ Active, and Unit^ were warped out of Port St. George 
the moment a strong east-north-east wind would permit ; and 
on the evening of the 28th ultimo, off the south end of Lissa, 
I met with Lieutenant M'Dougal, of his Majesty's ship Unit^,. 
who, with a judgment and zeal which do him infinite credit, 
had put back, when oe his voyage to Malta in a neutral, to 
acquaint me he had seen three French frigates forty miles to 
the southward. All sail was now carried in chase ; and at 
9 A. M. on the S9tfa the enemy were seen off the island c£ 
Augusta : he formed in line upon the larboard tack, and stood 
towards ua for a short time ; but finding his Majesty's ships 
bear up under all sail, in close line abreast, he also bore up to 
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the nortb>weat and set studding sails. At eleven the rear 
sbip separated, and stood to the north-east : I immedultely 
detached the Un)t£ after her ; and Captain Chamberlayne'a 
report to me of the result I have the honour to enclose.* 
At twenty minutes past one, p. H., the Alceste commenced 
action with the other two, by engaging the rearmost in passiDg 
to get « the Commodore ; bat, an tmlnc^ shot soon after* 
wards bringhig down our main-top-mast, we nnavoidi^ly 
dropped a little astern : clieers of ' Vire rEnipireurrresonnded 
from both ships ; they thought the day their own, — not aware 
of what a second I had in my gallant friend, Captain Gordon, 
who pushed the Active up under every safl, and brought the 
stemmost to action, within pistol shot; the headmost then 
shortened sail, tacked, and stood for the Alceste, whid), 
though disabled in her masts, I trust be experienced was not 
so in her guns. After a warm conflict of two hours and 
twenty minutes the French Commodore made off to the west-' 
ward, which, from iny crippled state, I was unable to pre- 
vent. Ilie other surrendered, after being totally dismasted^ 
with five feet water in her hoid, and proved to be La Pomone, 
of 4>4 guns and 323 men, commanded by Captain Rosamel ; 
who fought his ship with a degree of skill and bravery that 
baa obtained for him the respect and esteem of bis opponents. 
The other was La Pauline, of similar force, commanded by 
M. Montford. They were from Corfu, going to join the 
sqnadron at Triestcf The Alceste had 20 kUled and 

* C»|tlim CbwutwrlafDe nporUtka optun of La Penume, a Frendi tbn*. 
diip, mounting 36 mne-poundera, with ■ complement of 190 men, baving in ber 
hold 190 iron guni and uTenl pi'eccs of brau ordnance. Sbe kept up a running 
fight from noon till 4 r. m., and did not lumnderitlulst Ibtleait chance reniained 
of MCapiDg from ber ler; luperior opponeot. The Vaiti wat mucb cut up in 
bar i^ti, yafdi, lails, and nffiiDg, bf a galling fire from the Frenefamaa'a Mern- 
ehaien ; but fortuiiBtal; onlj one ofbcr crew wai wounded. The enemj, wboaa 
maMerIf manctUTre* and perwrering rediUnce reflect great credit on her coiih 
maDder, Mona. Salie, had tiro men killed and four wouadad. La PerHnnai befng 
CwimI nnSi for (be Britiih uaij, was lold at Malta, to an agent of Ibe Tuniuan 
goiemmeDt, for 15,5001. 

t Im Fomone iMd in ber bold *i iron gum, 9 braii diUo, and stoiroo wheela 

for gun-carriage*. Sbe wai one of the largeic clau of French frigate*, and had 
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wouaded; Activey 35; and Pomone,50; and it is with poi^ 
Dant regret I inform you that Captain Grordon has lost a 1^ : 
but, thank God ! he is doing well. His merits as an officer I 
need not dwell upon — they are known to his country; and he 
lives in the hearts of all who have the happiness to know him. 
His First Lieutenant, William Baleman Dashwood, lost his 
arm soon after he was wounded ; and the ship was fought by 
Lieutenant George Haye, in a manner that reflects the hi^est 
honour upon bim : his services before bad frequently merited 
and obtained the highest approbation and strong recommend- 
ation of his Captain, who also speaks in the warmest praise of 
acting Lieutenant Moriarty ; Mr. Lothian, the Master ; Lieu- 
tenant Meers, R. M. ; and every officer, seaman, and marine 
under his command. 

" Althou^ our success was not so complete as I trust it 
wmild have been could the Alceste have taken up her intended 
poutioo alongside La Pauline, instead of that ship, from the 
fall of our tt^mast, being enabled to manceuvre and choose 
her distance, I (eel it my duty to state, that every officer and 
man here behaved most gallantly. I was most ably assisted 
on the quartei^deck by my Urst Lieutenant, Andrew Wilson, 
and Mr. Howard Moore, the Master; the main-deck guns were 
admirably directed by Lieutenant James Montagu and Mr. 
James Adair, acting in the place of Lieutenant Hickman, left 
at Lissa with the gun-boats,* In justice to two veiy deserv- 
ing officers, Lieutenant Miller, R. M., of the AcUve, and 
Lieutenant Lloyd, R. M., of (he Alceste, it is necessary to 
mention that they were ashore with most of their respective 
parties at Camesa Castle and Hoste's Islands, for the defence 



been built by Ibc du'iena of Genoa for Uut nautkal muafaroom Jerome Booa. 
puu, to whom the waa pmented on hia ohlaiDing tht ruik of B eiptun in the 
imperil] marine. 

* Lieutenant Jalm Collman Hickman, I midihipman, and 30 teamen, were 
left in three prin Teaaela for the proteetioD of the island againit tbe deugni of 
Manhal Bertrand ; tbe Alcecte, having alio left b^ind 1 Ueulenani, I Kijeant, 
S corporili, and 48 priTalei of the royal marine*, bad on board only 318 officert 
and own. Tbg Active was equally abort o( complement. 
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of Lissa, hourly threatened with an attack from the enemy, 
assembled in great force at Lesina. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) " Af urray Mastell." 
« To- Captain Bxm^, H.M.S. Eagle, 
Senior twicer of the Adriatic squadron." 

Captaia Maxwell, on the 2d of July, 181S, had the 
misfortune to be wrecked m the Dmdalna frigate, on a 
Hhoal near Ceylon, whilst convoying a fleet of Indiamen to 
Madras. 

In October, I6I5, he was re-appolnted to the Alceste, at 
die particular request of Lord Amherst, who was then about 
to proceed on his celebrated embassy to China. 

The Alceste sailed from Spithead, February 9. 1816, 
touched at Madeira, Rio Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope^ 
Aojere, and Batavia ; entered the China sea by the Straits of 
Banca; communicated with Canton; passed through the 
straits of Formosa, into the Tung-Hai, or Eastern Sea ; and 
finally anchored ui the Gulf of Pe-tche-lee, on the 28th July, 
ader a passage of only fifteen days from the neighbourhood 
of Macao. Her consort, the Lyra brig, commanded by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, had previously been despatched thither to 
announce the approach of the embassy. 

Lord Amherst having landed at the mouth of the Pei-ho 
river on the 9th of August, and it being certain that several 
months must elapse before his Excellency could return from 
Pektn to Canton, the pUce where he intended to re-embark 
ibr England, Captain Maxwell determined to employ the in- 
terval in examining some parts of the different coasts in that 
unfrequented portion of the globe. The first object which 
seems to have attracted hts attention was to obtain a complete 
knowledge of the Gulf of Pe-tche-lee ; and for this purpose he 
took to himself the northern part, assigning the southern to 
Captain Hall, and so directing the return of the General 
8 3 
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Hewitt ae to enable her commander to exj^re th« central 



The course taken by the Alceste led to a partial snrtey of 
the Gulf of Leo^tong, never before visited hy any European 
ahip. In coasting along the western shore, a view was ob- 
tained of the great wall of China, extending its vast, but 
unavailing, defences over the summits and along the skirts of 
hills and mountains. Stretching across to the opposite shore, 
■he anchored, and completed her water, in a commodious 
bay, situated in lat. 99° 33' north, long. 121° 19' east. Fran 
thence Captain Maxwell proceeded to the southward until he 
reached the extreme Tartar point of the gulf; and then> 
steering in the same direction, passed through a cluster of 
islands, named by him tlie Company's Group, which, with 
those at Mee-a-tau, may be said to divide the Yellow Sen 
from the Gulf of Pe-tshe-lee. He then stood to the eastward, 
and put into Che-a-tow Bay, on the coast of Shan-tung, where 
he found the General Hewitt, and was soon after joined by 
Captain Hall ; who had kept the coast of China in ^ht aa 
much as possible, and obtained a complete knowledge of that 
part of the gulf lying between the Pei-bo and the place of 
rendezvous. 

Had Captun Maxwell sailed from hence to Cbu-aan, and 
there awaited the change of the monsoon, any expectations 
originally formed by him would have been more than gratified 
by the i-esult of this hasty survey : litde, indeed, could he 
have anticipated the further extension and increased import- 
ance of discoveries that awaited him. 

Leaving the General Hewitt to complete the ulterior ob- 
jects of her voyage, the Alceste and Lyra sailed from Cheps- 
tow Bay on the 29th of August, and proceeded to examine the 
south-west coast of Corea, where they had some interesting 
comtnnnicetions with the natives ; who appear to have been 
prevented by the strict orders of their government from en- 

" The Ganeral Hcwllt Indimiun, Caproin Waller Campbell, had been talm 
up bj the Hon. Court or Directors, for (be conveyance of the preseau tntendcd 
for the Empeior of Chiaa. 
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conroging an intercourse which, if liberated from this r^ 
etraint, their inclinations would have led them to cultivate. 
The researches of Captain Maxwell in this quarter enabled 
him to rectify an enormous geographical error respecting the 
peninsula of Coren, and reveal the existence of myriwls of 
islands, forming an archipelago, — a fact before unknown and 
unsuspected. It is to be remarked, that the Lion, of 64 guns, 
employed to convey Lord Macartney, the former Ambassador, 
was the only ship which had ever before penetrated into the 
gulf of Pe-tche-lee; but her commander, Sir Erasmus Gower, 
kept the coast of China aboard only, and touched neither at 
the Tartar nor at the Corean side. Cooke, P^rouse, Brought 
ton, and others, had well deBned the bounds on the eastern 
coast of this country; but the western had been laid down by 
the Jesuits in their map, from Chinese accounts and their own 
imaginations only.* 

Having thus materially benefited nautical science, Captidos 
Maxwell and Hall visited the Great Loo-Choo Island, an- 
choringin Napa-kiang Roads on the 1 6th of September. The 
natives at first showed the same disinclination to intercourse 
as those of Corea ; and it required great discreUon and mild<- 
ness to produce a contrary feeling. In this object, however, 
they succeeded. Itie judicious forbearance manifested by 
them on their first arrival secured the favourable opinion, and 
disarmed the jealousy, of the public authorities : whilst their 
uniform kindness of manner won the general regard of this 
truly amiable people, from whom they received the most liberal 
assistance and friendly treatment, during a stay of six weeks ; 
at the end of which time their separation took place, under 
drcumstances of mutual esteem and regret. Whether the 
Loo-Choo Islands can be rendered either of political or of 
commercial utility, may deserve consideration ; and, looking 
to the possibility of the question being decided in the affirm- 
aUve, the information thus obtained respecting them, and tb« 
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favourable impressuHi produced, must be deemed both interest- 
ing and important.* 

Returning from Loo-Chooi the Alceste and Lyra passed 
the Pa-tchou Islands, and the south end of Formosa; crossed 
the straits in very boisterous weather ; and arrived off* Lin-tin 
on the 2d day of November. 

Captain Maxwell now lost no time in applying to the 
Viceroy of Canton, through tbe local authorities, for a pass 
to carry the Alceste up the Tigris, to secure anchorage, where 
• she could undergo some necessary repairs. Evasion after 
evasion, accompanied by insulting messaf^s, were the only 
proofe that he obtained of his application having been received. 
He therefore determined to proceed without permission ; but 
had scarcely approached the narrow entrance of the river, 
when an inferior mandarin came on board, and desired, in a 
high and domineering tone, that the ship should be. directly 
anchored ; stating that, if Captain Maxwell presumed to pass 
the Bocca, the batteries would instantly sink her. 

Fully satisfied that the tame submission of others had only 
added to the arrogance, and fostered the insolence, of the 
Chinese,— convinced also that the petty tyrant who attempted 
to dishonour his country's flag would not respect the person 
of her Ambassador the more on account of his forbearance,— 
Captain Maxwell calmly told the mandarin that he would 
first pass the batteries, and then hang him at the yard-arm 
for daring to come off with so impudent a message. His 
boat was then cut adrift, and himself taken into custody. 

Orders were now given for the Alceste to be steered close 
under the principal fort. On her approach the batteries and 
seventeen or eighteen war-junks endeavoured to make good 
the threat, by opening a heavy, though ill-directed fire. The 
return of a single shot silenced the flotilla; and one broadside, 

• Captain Hall, on bii return to England, publiibcd ■ Tcrj fntereMing aar- 
ntlia ot IIm ■• Vojage u Com, and the Iiiand of Ldo-CIiod." TUi work be 
dedicalol to Sir Murray Maiwell, — " to wboie abilttjr in conducting tbe voyage, 
nal in giving dicouragement to e*eiy euquiiy, lagacity in diacoTcring tbe di*- 
poaition of the natiTCi, and addrni in gaining their confidence and gooO will," 
be atb^bulet •' wbMerer may be found inlereiting " in hii page*. 
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poured in with three hearty cheers, proved quite sufficient for 
her more forinidable opponent. The other batteries being 
soon aiter quieted, the Alceste proceeded without further 
moleatatioD to the second bar, and subsequently to Whacipoa; 
St which hitter place she remained until the arrival o( Lord 
Amherst and his suite, in January, 1817- 

The effects of Captain Maxwell's decisive conduct was soon 
evinced by the arrival of all kinds of supplies to his frigate^ 
and a cargo to the General Hewitt, before withheld on the 
plea of her being required to carry back the ^'^e, which 
she had brou|;ht from England to the celestial empire : also 
by the publication of an edict *, endeavouring to make the 
af^r at the Bocca Tigris appear to the natives as a mere 
salute, or " ching-chinning" ceremony, — although the report 
of their loss, promulgated previously to this ojiicial fabrication, 
stated it to be 47 killed, and many others "spoiUd" (wounded); 
which probably was near the truth, as the Chinese warriors 
stood rather thick in the batteries, and the Alceste's S2- 
pouoder carronades were well loaded with gr^ie. It likewise 
came to pass, that the viceroy thought proper to send down 
a high mandarin, attended by one of the bong, or securi^ 
merchants, to wait upon Captain Maxwell, welcome him into 
the river, and compliment him with all possible politeness I 

Lord Amherst having re-embarked, the Alceste sailed from 
Whampoa, on the Slst January, 1817; exchanged friendly 
salutes with the goardiaos of the Bocca Tigris ; touched at 
Macao and Manilla ; rounded the numerous clusters of rocks 
and shoals lying to the westward of the Philippines, and to 
the north-west of Borneo ; and then shaped a course for the 
Straits of Gaspar, which she entered soon after daylight on 
the 18th of February. 

The morning was fine, the wind fresh and laYourable, and 
the Alceste moving rapidly through the water; every appear- 
ance promised a rapid passage into the Java sea, for which 

' Tin word " edict " appon to be ■pplied faj the CMnoe to any piecs of 
common infomatioD, wbetber it » Trom the Emperor, or hM tb« force of ■ !■«, 
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Captain Maxwell, who had been on board the whole of the 
preceding night, was steering the course laid down io the 
Boost approved charts, and recommended by the sailing di- 
rections in bis possession, when the ship strucli against a 
sunlcen rock, three miles distant from Pulo Leat, or Middle 
Island, and having grated over it for a few seconds, took a 
slight bee) to starboard, and became immovable. The ra- 
pidity of her motion, at the instant of striking, rendered it 
highly probable that she had received serious injury; and 
every doubt on this subject was soon removed by the appear- 
ance of her false keel floating alongside, and the report of the 
carpenter, who stated that the water in the hold had increased 
from 3i to 7 feet, and that it was gaining rapidly on the 
pumps. 

The sails, which had at first been thrown a-back, were now 
furled, and the best-bower anchor was dropped, to keep her 
fast, from the f4>prehension, if she went off the rock, of her 
instantly sinking. At this alarming crisis, not ^e slightest 
confasioD or irregularity occurred: every necessary order 
was as coolly ^ven, and as steadily obeyed, as if nothing 
unusual had happened ; every one did bis du^ calmly, dili- 
gently, and effectually. 

The boats being hoisted out, Lord Amherst and the gentle- 
men of his suite, within half an hour of the striking of the 
ship, were in the barge, and making for the nearest part of 
the above-mentioned desert island. After leaving the Alceste, 
they saw more accurately the dangerous nature of ber situation. 
The rock on which she had struck was distinctly seen from 
the boat, extending only a few yards from her. Beyond, the 
water was dark and deep for nearly half a mile ; it then be- 
came so shallow, that the beautiful but fatal coral was con- 
tinoally seen as they approached the shore. When about a 
mile from Pulo Leat, rocks, covered by not more than from 
one to three feet water, surrounded them on all sides. The 
barge struck several times ; but was saved from any serious 
accident by the skill of Lieutenant Hoppner, who commanded 
lier. After sailing or rowing for about an hour, they gained 
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what had E4)peared from the ^ip to be land covered with 
wood— but, to their mortificatioD, discovered Dodiii^ but in- 
sulated masses of granite, interspersed with mangrove trees 
growing in the water. Being now joined by a cutt«', with 
the servants of the embassy, and part of the guard, tbey 
proceeded along shore in quest of a more convenient place for 
debarkatiou. Several creeks, which seemed to penetrate in- 
land, were in vain explored ,* tbey all terminated in deep 
swamps. Similar attempts were reiterated, till anxiety to 
send back the boats determined bis Excellency to land on the 
first rocks which should be found sufficiently large or nume- 
rous for the reception of the par^. This intention was at 
length effected in a small bay, where the rocks were so 
mingled with the trees as to aflbrd firm band-hold. The 
boats were then immediately despatched to assist in bringing 
on shore whatever could be saved from the wreck, A more 
convenient landing-place being subsequently discovered near 
an eminence on which en encampm^it might be formed, the 
whole party removed thither, leaving a marine behind to 
communicate with the boats as they successively approached 
the shore. 

The heat of the day as it advanced, and the exertions of the 
man in clearing the ground, for the reception of persons and 
baggage, produced great thirst, and rendered it necessary to 
look for water, of which none bad been brought on shore, 
except a very small quantity collected from the dripstones on 
deck. A search for this purpose was conducted in several 
directions without success ; and, night coming on, it was relin- 
quished in the hopes of better fortune on the morrow. During 
the whole day, and till a late hour in the evening, the boats 
were constantly employed conveying articles from the wreck, 
and towing ashore a raft on which had been placed the hng- 
gage, stores, and a small supply of provisions rescued with 
much labour and difficulty, under the superintendence of 
Caplun Maxwell, whose exertions and self-possession were 
most highly spoken of by all his fellow suSerers. 

Towards midnight, as the tide rose, the swell of the sea 
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lifted the ship from the rock, and dashed her on it again with 
such violence, as to render it necessary for the top-masts to 
be cut away. In doing this, two men were very severely 
bruised. 

The following morning Ct^tain Maxwell landed * ; and, 
after consuking with Lord Amherst, it was determined that 
his ExceHency* and the gentlemen of the embassy, should 
proceed without delay to Batavia in the barge, with a picked 
crew, commanded by the Junior Lieutenant (Mr. Hoppner): 
one of the cutters was also prepared to accompany them, for 
the purpose of assisting in case of attack or accident. The 
Master of the Alceste was sent on board the latter to navigate 
the boats. At this season there was no probability of the 
passage to fiatavia exceeding sixty hours, the distance being 
only 197 miles : the inconvenience to which his Excellency 
would be subjected was, consequently, very limited in dura- 
tion; and much additional expedition in the dispatch of relief 
might be expected from his personal exertions at Batavia, 
Tlie stock of liquors and provisions furnished to the boats 
was necessarily very small, end only sufficient on very short 
allowance to support existence for four or five days : only seven 
gallons of water could be spared for the whole party, consisting 
of 47 persons ; but they were fortunately visited by a heavy 
fall of rain on the day after their departure, which more than 
sup{died the place of what had already been expended. Id 
the history of the British navy, r^lete as ^lat history is with 
extraordinary and even romantic incidents, there is not» 
perhaps, a chapter of deeper interest than that which relates 
the conduct and adventures of the small body of intrepid 
beings thus left on a solitary island, remote from succour, and 
with only a very uncertain prospect of ever obtaining it. It 
places in the strongest light those manly and noble qualities 
which have always distinguished our sailors; and to which 
not only the glory, but the very safety of their native country 
IS mainly attributable. We extract the following simple nar- 

* The walcr bad bj tbia lime riteo to the nuio dedt f>oin Mow, mi wa> 
bntuig tmx it througb the itutHMril poitE u Uie itaip la; on her Lmm endi. 
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rative (rf* the hardships and dangers to which these brave 
fellows were exposed, and of the fortitude with which those 
hardships were siutdned, and the courage with which those 
dangers were met, from the acconnt of the voyage by Mr. 
M*Leod, the surgeon of the Alceste: — 

" The number left behind was two hundred men and boys, 
and one woman. The first measure of Captain Maxwell, after 
fixing a party to dig a well in a spot whtcfa was judged, from 
a combination of circumstances, the most likely to find water; 
was to remove our bivouac to the top of the hill; where we 
could breathe a cooler and purer air ; a place, in all respects, 
not only better adapted to the preservation of our health, but 
to our defence in case of attack. A path was cut upward^ 
and a party employed in clearing away and setting fire to the 
underwood on the summit. This last operation tended much 
to free us from myriads of ants, and of snakes, scorpions, 
centipedes, and other reptiles, which in such a place and 
climate generally abound. Cabers were employed in remov- 
ing upwards our small stock of provisions, which were de< 
posited (under a strict guard) in a sort of natural magazine, 
formed by the tumbling together of some huge masses of rock 
on the highest part of this eminence. On board the wreck a 
party was stationed, endeavouring to gain any accession they 
could to our stock of provisions and arms, and to save any 
public stores that could be found. Th«re was a communi- 
cation for this purpose between the shore and the ship when- 
ever the tide permitted. For tlie last two days every one had 
experienced much misery from thirst: a small cask of water 
(the otily one which could be obtained from the sbip^ was 
scarcely equal to a pint each in the course of that period ; and 
periiajM no question was ever so anxiously repeated as, * What 
hope ftoih the well?' About eleven at night the diggers bad 
got, by rather a tortuous direction (on acconnt of large stones), 
as far down as twenty feet, when they came to a clayey or 
marly soil, that above it being a red earth, which seemed 
rather moist, and had nothing saline in the taste. At a little 
past midnight, a bottle of muddy water was brought the cap- 
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tain as a specimen ; and, the momeat it was understood to be 
iresb, the rush to the well was sach as to iii^>ede tbe work- 
men : therefore it became necessary to plant sentries to enable 
them to complete their task, and permit tbe water to settle a 
little. Fortunately, about this time a heavy shower of nun 
fell, and, by spreading sheets, tablecloths, Sec, and wringtng 
them, some relief was afforded. There are few situations in 
which men exposed without shelter to a torrent of rain would^ 
as in the present instance, hail that circumstance as a blessing: 
bathing in the sea was also resorted to by many in order to 
drink hf absorplion, and they fancied it afil»t]ed relief. 

" Thursday, 20th. This morning the Captain, ordering 
tU hands U^tber, stated to them in few words, that every 
man, by the r^ulations of the navy, was as liable to answer 
for his conduct on tbe present as on any other occasion ; that, 
as long as he lived, the same discipline should be exerted, and, 
if necessary, with greater rigour (ban on board ; a disdpline 
for the general wdfare, which he trusted every sensible man 
(^the party must seethe necessity of maintaining ; — assuring 
them, at the same time, he would have much pleasure in re- 
commendmg those who distinguished themselves by the regu- 
httity and propriety of their conduct; — that theproviaons we 
had been ^le to save ahonld be served out, although neces- 
sarily with a very sparing band, yet with tbe most rigid 
equality to all ranks, until we obtained that relief which he 
trusted would soon follow the arrival of LtM'd Amherst at 
Jara. 

" Daring this day the well aStmled a pint of water for each 
man : it bad a sweetish milk-and-water taste, something like the 
juice of the cocoa-nut, but nobody found &ult with it *; on the 
contrary, it diffined that sort of haj^iness which only they 
can feel who have felt the htH^ble sensation of thirst under a 
vertical sun, sul^sct at the same time to a harassing and 
fatiguing duty. This day was employed in getting up every 
thing from tbe foot t^ the hill ; boats passing to the ship ; bul^ 
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tiDPortaaetety, slmoet every thing of real tbIub to ns in our 
presMit cue was onder waler. We were in hopes, however, 
that, as no bad weather was likely to happen, we migfat be 
coabled, by scuttling al tow water, or by bnming her upper 
works, to acquire many nsefiii articles. 

'*On Friday (2lstX the party stadooed at the ship fbond 
themaelves, soon after dayli^t, uirronnded by a number of 
Malay proaa, apparently well anned, and fiill of men. Wilh- 
ont a single sword or musket for defence, they had just time 
to ^row themselves into the boat alongside, and push for the 
shore, closed by the pirates, who, finding two of our other 
boats push out to their assistance, returned to the ship and 
took possesaon of her. Soon afterwards it was repotted, 
from the look-out rodi, that the savages, armed with spean, 
were landing at a point about two miles off. Under all the 
defM^ssing circumstances attending shipwreck, — of hunger, 
thirst, and fiu^e,— and menaced by a ruthless foe, it was 
glorious to see the British spirit stamicli and unsubdued. 
The order was given for evoy mao to arm himself in the best 
way he could i and it was obeyed with the utmost promptitnde 
and alaciity. Rude pike-staves vrere formed, by cutting down 
young trees; small swords, dirks, knives, chisels, and even 
lai^ ^ike-nula sharpened, were firmly affixed to the ends of 
these poles ; and those who could find nothing better hardened 
the end of lite wood in the fire, and bringing it to a sharp 
point, formed a tolerable weapon. There were, perhaps, m 
dozen cutlasses; the marines had about thirty muskets and 
bayonets, but cobU muster no more than seventy-five baH- 
carlrtdgea among the whole party. We had fortunately pr^ 
stfied tome loose powder drawn from the u[^r deck gons 
after the ship had struck (for the magazine was under water 
in five minutes), and the marines, by hammering their buttons 
round, and by rolling up pieces of broken bottles in cartridges, 
did their best to supply themselves with a sort of laugn^ 
whidi wonid have smne efl^ at close quarters ; and strict 
orders were given not to throw away a single shot until sure 
of their aim. Mr. Cheily the carpenter, and his crew, under 
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tbe direction of the Obtain, were busied in forming a sort of 
abattia, by felling trees, and enclosirg in a circular shape the 
ground we occupied; and, by interweaving loose branches 
with the stakes driven in among these, a breastwork was 
constructed, which afforded us some cover, and must naturally 
impede the progress of any enemy unsupplied with artillery. 
That part of the island we had landed on was a narrow ridge, 
not above a mu5ket>4hot across, bounded on one side by the 
sea, and on tbe other by a creek, extending upwards of a mile 
inland, and nearly communicating with the sea at its head. 
Our hill was the outer point of this tongue, and its shape 
might be very well represented by an inverted punch'bowl : 
the circle on which the bowl stands would then show the for- 
tification ; and the space within it our citadel. 

. " It appeared by the report of scouts, a short time ader the 
first account, that the Malays had not actually landed, but 
bad taken possession of some rocks near this point, on which 
they dejjosited a quantity of plunder brought from the ship; 
and during the day they continued making these predatory 
trips. 

" In tbe evening all hands were mustered under arms, and 
a moUey group they presented : it was gratifying, however, 
to observe, that, rude as were their implements of defence, 
there seemed to be no want of spirit to use them if occasitKi 
offered.* The officers and men were now marshalled regularly 
ipto di^rent divisions and companieH, their various posts as- 
signed, and other arrangements made. An officer and party 
were ordered to take charge of the boats for the night ; and 
they were hauled closer into the landing-place. An alarm 
which occurred during the night showed the benefit of these 
regulations ; for, on a sentry challenging a noise among the 

• '< Even Hie liule bo;i had minsged to mike fut a table fork, or •ometlung 
of [hat kind, on the end of a itick, for their defence. One of the men who bad 
licen MTCiclj hnilwd bj the hMitig of llie maat^ and wai tXaug in hii bammock 
beCwacD two Ireo, bad been obserrcd carefulIyjIiAn^, or fixing, with two aticki 
and a rope-jam, th« blade of an ol J rauir. On being aaked what he meant to do 
with it, be replied, ■ You know I cannot Uand ; but, if any of Iheae Allpwi com* 
within read) of aij bommock, I'll mark ihem.' '"_ 
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bushes, every uie was at his post in an instant, and without 
the least confusion. 

" On Saturday morning (2Sd), some of the Malay boats 
approached the place where ours were moored ; and, with the 
view of ascertaining whether they had any inclination to com- 
municate on friendly terms, the gig, with an officer and four 
hands, pulled gently towards them, waving the bough of a 
tree (a general symbol of peace every where), showing the 
usual demonstrations of friendship, and of a desire lo speak to 
them : but all was vain, for they were merely reconnoitring 
our position, and immediately pulled back to their rock. 

" The Second Lieutenant (Mr. Hay) was now ordered, 
with the barge, culter, and gig, armed in the best way we 
could, to proceed to the ship, and regain possession of her, 
either by fair means or by force; the pirates not appearing at 
tills time to have more than eighty men. Those on the rocks, 
seeing our boats approach, threw all their plunder into their 
vessels, and made ofiT. 

" Two of their largest proas were now at work on the ship ; 
but, on observing their comrades abandon'the rock, and the 
advance of the boatSf they also made sail away, having pre- 
viously set fire to the ship ; which they did so effectually, that 
in a few minutes the Barnes burst from every port, ond sh^ 
was soon enveloped in a cloud of smoke. The boats were 
unable to board her, and therefore returned. 

" Here was a period to every hope of accommodation with 
these people,— if, indeed, any reasonable hope could ever have 
been entertained on that head. The Malays, more especially 
those wandering and piratical tribes who roam about the coasts 
of Borneo, Billiton, and the wilder parts of Sumatra, are a 
race of savages, perhaps the most merciless and inhuman to 
be found in any part of the world. The Battas are literally 
cannibals. In setting 6re to the ship, they gave a decided 
proof of their disposition towards us ; but, although certainly 
with no good intention, they did merely what we intended to 
do; for, by burning her upper works and decks, every thing 
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buoyant could float up from below, and be more easily laid 
hold of. 

" The ship continued burning during the whole of the 
night ; and the flames, which could be seen through the open- 
ings of the trees, shed a melancholy glare around, and excited 
the most mournful ideas. This night also all hands were 
suddenly under arms again, from a marine firing his musket 
at what he very properly considered a suspicious character 
near his post, who appeared advancing upon him, and refused 
to answer after being repeatedly hailed. It turned out after- 
wards that the branch ofa tree, half cut through the day before, 
bad given way, under one of a race of large baboons, which 
we found about this time disputed the possession of the island 
with us. At the well, where there generally was kept a good 
fire at night, on account of the mosquitoes, the sentries had 
more than once been alarmed by these gentlemen showing 
their black faces from behind the trees. They became so ex- 
tremely troublesome to some ducks^we had saved from the 
wreck, (sdzing and carrying tfaero up the trees, and letting 
them &U down agiun when alarmed,) that on several occasions 
they left their little yard, and came up among the people, 
when the monkeys got among them ; thus instinctively prefer- 
ring the society of man for protection. 

" On Sunday morning (2Sd), the boats were sent to the 
still smoking wreck ; and some flour, a few cases of wine, and 
a cask of beer, had floated up. Tliis lost God>send was an- 
nounced just at the conclusion of divine service, which was 
this morning held in the mess-tent ; and a pint was ordered to 
be immediately served out to each man, wliich called forth 
three cheers.* This seems to be the only style in which a 
British seaman can give vent to the warmer feelings of his 
heart. It is his mode of thanksgiving for benefits received; 

* " Soon deeartnufy righUvtu nun, obMntng to tbe cbqiluTi that be had iictm 
tea luch ■ Mens in EngUnil u the congnguiau dwering M the chuitb-door, 
tbe btter replied, with proper liberaiiljr (and tolerable good-bumour], ■ Perhap* 
JOB neier uw a thirtly Eoglisb audience dismined wilb the promiw of a pint of 
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and it equally serves him to honour his friend, to defy his 
enemy, or to proclaim victory. This day we continued im- 
proving our fence, and clearing away n glacis immediately 
around it, that we might see and have fair play vith these 
barbarians, should they approach. They had retired behind 
a little islet, called Pulo Chalacca, or Misfitrttme's Zt/e, about 
two miles from us, and seemed Waitihg there for reinforce- 
ments ; for some of their party bad made sail towards Billiton. 

" Monday morning (24th) the boats, as yesterday, went to 
the wreck, and returned with some casks of flour, only par- 
tially damaged ; a few cases of wincj and about forty boarding 
pikes, with eighteen muskets, were also laid hold of. With 
the loose powder secured out of the great guns in the first 
instance, Mr. Holman, the gunner, bad been actively em- 
ployed forming musket-cartridges ; and by melting down some 
pewter basins and jugs, with a small quantity of lead lately 
obtained from the wreck, balls were cast in clay moulds, in- 
creasing not a little our confidence and security. A quart of 
water each had been our daily allowance from the well hitherto ; 
and on this day a second was completed near the foot of th6 
hill in another direction, which not only supplied clearer 
water, but in greater plenty ; and we could now, without re- 
striction, indulge in the luxury of a long drink, — not caring 
even to excite thirst, in order to enjoy that luxury in n higher 
perfection. 

" On Tuesday (SStb), the boats made their Usual trip t 
some more cases of wine, and a few boarding-pikes, were 
obtained, both excdient articles in their way, in the hands of 
ni6n who are inclined to entertain either their friends or their 
foes. On shore we were employed compleUng the paths tb 
the wells, and felling trees which intercepted our view of the 
sea. 

" Wednesday (26th), at daylight, two of the pirate proas, 
with each a canoe astern, were discovered close in with the 
cove where our boats were moored. Lieutenant Hay (a 
straight-forward sort of fellow), who had the guard that night 
at the boats, and of course slept in them, immediately dashed 
, .Google 
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at the Malays with the barge, cutter, and gig. Oo pierceiv- 
ing this, they cut adrift their canoes and made all sail, 
chased by our boats. They rather distanced the cutter and 
gig, but the barge gained upon them. On closing, the Malays 
evinced every sign of defiance, placing themselves in the most 
threatening attitudes, and firing their swivels at the barge. 
This was returned by Mr. Hay with the only musket he hnil 
ill the boat; and, as they closed nearer, the Malays commenced 
throwing their javelins and darts, several falling into the barge, 
but without wounding any of the men. Soon after they were 
grappled by our fellows, when three of them having been shot, 
and a fourth knocked down with the butt end of the musket, 
five more jumped overboard and drowned themselves (evi- 
dently disdaining quarter), and two were taken prisoners, one 
of whom was severely wounded. This close style of fighting 
is termed by seamen man-handling an enemy. 

" The Malays had taken some measure to sink their proa, 
for she went down almost immediately. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the desperate ferocity of these people. One who had 
been shot through the body, but who was not quite dead, on 
being removed into the barge, with a view of saving him (as 
bis own vessel was sinking), furiously grasped a cutlass which 
i»me within his reach ;' and it was not without a simple 
wrenched from his hand: be died in a few minutes. The 
consort of this proa, firing a parting shot, bore up round the 
north end of the island, and escaped. Their canoes* (which 
we found very useful to us) were also brought on shore, con- 
taining several articles of plunder from the ship. They 
appeared to be the two identica] proas which set fire to her. 
The prisoners (the one rather elderly, the other young), when 

■ •> During the time the boua irere ibsent in chaM, Mr. Fliber, aaxioui to 
•ecurc one of the canoe*, which wu driAing put with the current, nram out 
lowwdi it. When within ■ ihort diiUnce of hi* otije^ an enormoua ibatk wai 
Men hotering near him, croiuDg and re-^rouing, ai the; an lometimM obier*ed 
to do before making a sniure. To have called out might probably hare onncned 
him (for he wai unconacioui of hit utuation) ; and it wai rew^Ted to let him 
proceed without remark to the canoe, which was the neaivit point of securitf . 
Happily ha succeeded in getting ufel; into it j whilit the shark, bj hi* loo long 
delay, lost a «ery wholeaome breakfast." 
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brought on shore, seemed to have no hope or being permitted 
to live, and sullenly awaited their fate ; but, on the wounds of 
the younger being dressed, the hands of the other untied, and 
food offered to them, with other marks of kindness, they be- 
came more cheerful, and speared especially gratified at see- 
ing one of their dead companions, who had been brought on 
shore, decently buried. 

" The Malays are a people of very unprepossessing aspect ; 
their bodies of a deep bronze colour; their black teeth and 
reddraied lips (from chewing the betel-nut and siri), their 
gaping nostrils, and lank clotted hair hanging about their 
shoulders and over their scowling countenances, give them 
altc^ether a fiend-like and murderous look. They are like- 
wise an unjoyous rac^ and seldom smile. 

" The state of one of the wounds received by the Malay 
(his knee-joint b^ng penetrated, and the bones much injured), 
would have justified, more particularly in this kind of field 
practice, amputation ; but on consideration that it would be 
impossible to convince him of this being done with the intention 
of benefiting him, and might have the appearance of torture, 
wbidi it was not improbable might suggest the idea of ampu<' 
tation and other operations to them, in the event of any or 
all of lis falling into their hands, it was determined to try the 
effect of a good constitution, and carefiil attention. A little 
wigwam was built, and a blanket and other comforts 
^ven to him, bis comrade being appointed his cook and at- 
tendant. Th^ refused at first the provisions we offered them ; 
but, tm giving them some rice to prepare in their own way, 
they seemed satisfied. Never expecting quarter when over- 
powered in their piratical attempts, and having been generally 
tortured when taken alive, may account for the others drown- 
ing themselves. 

" In the forenoon, immediately aflier this rencontre, fourteen 
proas and smaller boats appeared standing across from the 
Banca side ; and soon after they anchored behind Pulo Cha- 
lacca. Several of their people landed, and carrying up som^ 
bundles on their shoulders, left them in the wood, and returned 
R 3 , r 
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for more. We had some hope, from the direction in which 
they first appeared, as well as their anchoring at that spot (the 
rendezvous agreed upon at the departure of Jjori Amherst)i 
that they might have been sent from Batavia to our relief. 

** The small flag (belonging to the embassy) was brought 
down and displayed on the look-out rock ; the straiigers each 
immediately hoisted some flag at their mast-heads. Anxious 
to know still more about them, Mr. S^kes was allowed to ad- 
vance with the union-jack, accompanied by some more of thfl 
young gentlemen, along the strand, to a considerable distanoei 
and soon after some of their party, with a flag, set off to meet 
ihem. As they mutually approached, the Malays dropped A 
little in the rear of thdr flag-bearer, and laid down their arms ; 
ours also fell astern ; and the two ancients (or coloui^menX 
wading into a creek which separated them, cautiously met each 
other. The Malay salamed a good deal ; many fine York'^ 
shire bows were made on the other nde : shaki^ig hands was 
the next ceremony, and then, joming flags, they walked up 
arm and arm to the place where the C^tain and several others 
were stationed. Satisfied now they most be fiiends sent to 
our assistance, they were welcomed with cheers^ and every 
countenance was gladdened. But our joy was of short dur- 
ation ; for although their flag was laid submissively at the Cap* 
tain's feet, and all were sufficiently civil in their dqiortment* 
yet they turned out to be mere wanderers, employed gathering 
a sort of sea-weed, &und on the coast of these (but in still 
greater abundance among the Pelew) islands, said by soma to 
be an article of commerce with the Chinese epicures, who use 
it like the bird-nests in tbeif soups. All this was made out 
chiefly by signs, added to a few Afolay words which some 
understood. 

*' Mr. Hay, with his division armed, proceeded down to 
their anchorage, himself and some other officers going on 
board with their Rajah (as they styled him), who repressed a 
great desire to see the Captain on board, and sent him a pre- 
sent of a piece of fish and some cocoa-nut milk. During the 
night many schemes were proposed as to the best mode of 
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ncfloUating with these people. Some thought that, by the 
hope of reward, they might be induced to carry part of us to 
Java, and our four reroaiDuig boats would then be equal to 
the conveyance of the rest. Others, adverting to the treache- 
rous conduct of the Malays, and the great temptation to mur- 
der us when in their power, from that sort of prc^rty stilt in 
our possession, and to M^ni of great value, considered it safest 
to seize npoa and disarm them, carrying ourselves to Bstavia, 
and (ben most amply to remunerate them for any inctHt- 
venience they might have sustained from being pressed into 
the service. 

" The morning of Thursday* the 27th, however, perfectly 
relieved us from any further discussion on this subject, the 
Rf^ah and his suite having proceeded to plunder the wreck, 
which by this time they had espied. It is probable tbey were 
not certain of our real situation on the first evening, but might 
have supposed, from seeing the uniforms, colours, and other 
military appearance, tliat some settlement, as at Minto (in the 
Island of Banca), had been estabhshed diere; and this may 
also account for their <uvility in the first instance : for, from 
the moment their harpy-like spirit was excited by the wreck, 
and they saw our real condition, there were no more offerings 
of fish or of cocoa-nut milk. 

** To have sent the boats c^>enly to attack them was judged 
impolitic i it would only have driven them off for a moment, 
and put them on their guard against surprise by night, should 
it be thought necessary in a day or two to do so. They could 
deprive us of little ; for the co[^>er bolts and iron work, which 
they were now most interested about, were not to as of ma- 
terial importance. 

" We had the day before moved the boots into another 
cove, more out of sight (firom the overspreading branches of 
the trees), and safer in cose c£ attack, being commanded by 
two strong little forts (one having a rude drawbridge), erected 
on the rocks immediately above it, and wattled in, where an 
officer and piquA were nightJy placed ; and a new serpentine 
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path was cut down to this talet, comroonicadng with our roaiti 
position aloft 

" On Friday, the S8th, the Malays were still employed on 
the wreck. A boat approached us in the forenoon ; but, on 
the gig going out to meet it, they refused to correspond, and 
returned to their party. No relief having appeared from 
Batavia, and the period being elapsed at which (as was now 
thought) we had reason to expect it, measures were taken, by 
repairing the launch and construcdng a fine raft, to give us 
additional powers of transporting ourselves firom our present 
abode, before our stock of provisions was entirely exhausted. 

" On Saturday, the 1st of March, the Malays acquired a 
great accession of strength, by the arrival of fourteen more 
proas from the northward (probably of the old party), who 
joined in breaking up the remains of the wreck. 

" At daylight, on Sunday the 2d, still greater force having 
joined them during the night, the pirates (leaving a number at 
work oa the wreck) advanced with upwards of twenty of their 
heaviest vessels towards our landing-ptace ; fired one of their 
patereroes; beat tfa^r gongs ; and, making a hideous yelltng 
noise, they anchored in a line about a cable's length from our 
cove. We were instantly under arms, the party covering the 
boats strengthened, and scouts sent out to watch their motion^ 
as some of their boats had gone up the creek, at the back of 
our position ; and to beat about, lest any should be Ijring in 
ambush from the land. About this time the old Malay 
prisoner, who was under charge of sentries at the well, and 
who had been incautiously trusted by them to cut some wood 
for the fire, hearing the howling of his tribe, left his wounded 
comrade to shift for himself, ran off into die wood, and 
escaped, carrying with him his hatcheL Finding, afler wait- 
ing a short time in thu state of preparation, that they made 
no attempt to land, an officer was sent a little outside the cove 
in a canoe, waving in a friendly manner, to try how they would 
act. After some deliberaUon, one of their boats, with sever^ 
men armed with creeses, or their crooked da^ers, approached: 
here, as usual, little could be made out, exc^t a display <^ 
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their marauding spirit, by taking a fancy to the shirt and 
trowsers of one of the young gentlemen in the canoe; but, on 
his refusing to give them up, they used no force. 

" A letter was now written, and addressed to the chief 
authority at Minto, a small settlement on the north-west point 
of Banca, stating the situation in which we were placed, and 
requesting him to forward, if in bis power, one or two small 
vessels to us, with a little bread and salt provisions, and some 
ammunition. Agun the officer went out in the canoe, and 
was i^in met by the Malay boat. This letter was given to 
them, the word Minto repeatedly pronounced (which they 
seemed to understand), the direction pointed out, and signs 
made that on their return with an answer they should he 
rewarded with abundance of dollars — showing them one as a 
specimen. This was done more to try them, than with any 
hope of their performing the service ; for, althou^ a boat 
went down to Pulo Chatacca (where they appeared to have 
somebody in superior authority), yet none took the direction 
of Banca. Meantime their force rapidly increased, their proas 
and boats of di£Ferent sizes amounting to fifty. The larger 
had from sixteen to twenty men, the smaller about seven or 
eight; so that, avera^ng even at the lowest, ten each, they 
had fully five hundred meti. The wreck seemed now nearly 
exhausted, and appeared to be a very secondary object, 
knowing the chief booty must be in our possession ; and they 
blockaded ua jwith increased rigour, drawing closet into the 
cove, more especially at high water; fearful lest our boats* 
being afloat at that period, should push out and escape them< 
Id the afternoon some of the Rajah's people (whom we at first 
considered our friends) mode their appearance, as if seeking a 
parley ; and on communicating with them, gave us to under- 
stand by signs, and as many words as could be made out, that 
all the Malays, except their party, were extremely hostile to 
09 ; that it was their determinaUon to attack us that night; 
and urging also that some of their people should sleep'up,the 
bill, in order to protect us. Their former conduct and pre- 
sent connections di^iUyed so evidently the treachery of this 
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ofler, that it is needless to say that it was r^ected ; giving 
tbem to onderstand tee could trust to ourselves. They imme- 
diately returned to their gang, who certainly assumed a most 
menacing attitude. In the evening, when the officers and 
men were assembled as usual under arms, in order to inspect 
Uiem, and settle the watches for the night, the Captain ^x>ke 
to them with much animation, almoet verbatim as follows: — 

" ' My lads, you must all have observed this day, as well 
BS myself, the great increase of the enemy's force — ibr enemies 
we must now considw them — and the threatening posture tli^ 
have assumed. I have, on various grounds, stnug reasoa to 
brieve they will attack ns this night. I do not wish to con- 
ceal our real state, because I think there b not a man here 
who is afraid to &ce any sort of danger. We are now 
strongly fenced in, and our position is in all respects so good* 
that, armed as we arc, we ought to make a formidable defence 
■gainst even regular troops : wbat» then, would be thou^t of 
us, if we allowed ourselves to be surprised by a set of naked 
savages, with their spears and creeses ? It is bue they have 
swivels in their boots, but tb^ cannot act here : I have not 
observed that they have any matchlocks (m- muskets ; but if 
they have, so have we. I do not wbh to deceive you as to 
the means of resistance in our power. When we were first 
thrown together on shore, we were almost defenceless; 
<Hily seventy-five b«U cartrid^^ could be mustered ; we have 
now fiixteen hundred. They canno^ I brieve, send up 
more than five huudred men; but with, two hundred such 
08 now stand around m^ I do not fear a thousand, nay, 
fifte^i hundred of them. I have the foUest confidence we 
shall beat, diem: the pikranen staodii^ firm* we can ^ve 
them such a voUey of muitkelry as they will be little prepared 
for ; and whea we find they are tfarovrn into confusion, we '11 
sally out among them, ehase them into the water, and ten to 
one but we secure thw vesads. Let eveiy man, therefore^ 
be an the alert, with his itrras in his bands ; and should these 
barbariuis this night atten^t our hill, I trust we shell con* 
vince them that they are dealing with Bntmis.* 
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** Perhaps three jollier horras were never given than at 
the conclusion of this short but well-tiuied address. The 
woods fairly echoed ag^n ; whilst the picket at the cove, and 
those stationed at the wells, the instant it caught their ear* 
instinctively joined their sympathetic cheers to the general 
chorus. 

" 'nere was something like unity and conoord in such a 
sound (one neither resembling the feeble shout nor savage 
yell), which, rung in the ears of these gentlemen, no doubt had 
its eKct; for about this Ume (8 p. m.) they were observed 
making signals with lights to some of their tribe behind the 
islet If ever seamen or marines had a strong inducement to 
fight, it was on the present occasion; for every thing conduced 
to animate them. The feeling excited by a savage, cruel, and 
inhospitable aggression on the part of the Malays,— *aa 
aggression adding calamity to misfortune, — roused eveiy 
mind to a spirit of just revoige ; and the appeal now made to 
them on the score of national character was not likely to let 
that feeling cool. That they might come, seemed to be the 
anxious wish of every heart After a slender but cheerful re- 
past, the men hud down as usual on their arms, whilst the 
Captain remained with those on guard to si^rtntend his 
arrangements. An alarm during the night showed the effect 
of pr^>aratioa on the people's minds ; for all like lightning 
were at their poets, and returned growling and dis^poiated 
because the alarm was &lse. 

" Daylight, on Monday the Sd, discovered the piratea 
exactly in the same position in front of us ; tea more vessels 
having joined them during the night, making their nuinbec 
now at least six hundred men. The plot began to thit^en, 
and our situation became hourly more critical. Their force 
nq>idly sccumulathig, and our little stock of provisions daSy 
shorteoing^ rendmred aome desperate measure immedjatsly 
necessary. 

" That which seemed most feasible was, by a sudden night 
attack, with our four boats wdl armed, to carry by boaHing 
some (^ their vessekt and, by manning them, repeat our attack 
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with increased fiutK, taking more, or dispersing ifaem. The 
possession of some of their proes, in addition to our own boats 
(taking into consideration that our numbers would be thinned 
on the occasion], might enable us to shove off for Java, in de- 
fiance of them. Any attempt to move on a rafi, with their 
vessels playing round it armed with swivels, was evidently 
impossible. Awful as our situation now was, and every hour 
becaming more so ; — starvation staring us in the face on one 
hand, and without a hope of mercy Irom the savages on the 
other ; — yet were there no symptoms of depression, or gloomy 
despair ; every mind seemed buoyant ; end, if any estimate of 
the general feeling could be collected from countenances, from 
the manner and expressions of all, there appeared to be formed 
in every breast a calm determination to dash at them, and be 
successfhU or to fall, as became men, in the attempt to be 
free. 

** Abont noon on this day, whilst schemes and pr<^ioBals 
were flying about, as to the mode of executing the measures in 
view, Mr. Johnstone (ever on the alert), who had mounted 
the look-out tree— one of the loftiest on the summit of our hill 
— descried a sail at a great distance to the southward, which he 
thought larger than a Malay vessel. The buzz of conversation 
was in a moment hushed, and every eye fixed anziouEly on the 
tree for the next report; a signal-man and telescope bong in- 
stantiy sent up. She was now lost sight of from a dark squall 
overspreading that part of the horixon ; but in about twenty 
minutes she emerged from the cloud, and was decidedly 
annoonced to be a square-rigged vessel. ' Are you quite sure 
of that?- was eagerly enquired. 'Quite certiun,' was the 
reply ; ' it b either a ship or a brig, standing towards the 
island, under all sail.* The joy this happy sight Infused, and 
the gratitude of every heart at this prospect of deliverance, 
may be more easily conceived than described. It occasioned 
a sodden transition of the mind from one train of thinking to 
another; as if waking from a disagreeable dream. We imme- 
diately displayed our colours on the highest branch of the tree, 
Ut attract attention, lest she should only be a passing stranger. 
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" Tlie pirates soon after this discovered the ship (a signal 
having been made with a gun by those anchored behind Fulo 
Cbalacca), which occasioned an evident stir among them. 
As the water was ebbing &st> it was thought possible, by an 
unexpected rush out to the edge of the reef, to get some of 
them under fire, and secure them. They seemed, however, to 
have suspected our purpose; for the moment the seamen and 
marines appeared (i-om under the mangroves, the nearest proa 
let fly her swivel among a party of the officers, who had been 
previously wading outwards * ; and the whole, instantly getting 
under weigh, made sail off, fired at by our people, but unfor- 
tunately without efiect; for, in addition to the dexterous 
management of their boats, the wind enabled them to weather 
the rocks. It was fortunate, however, this attack on them took 
place, and that it bad the e^ct of driving them away ; for, bad 
they stood their ground, we were as much in their power as 
ever-^the ship being obliged to anchor eight miles to leeward 
of the bland, and eleven or twelve from our position, on 
account of the wind and current ; and, as this wind and cur- 
rent continued the same for some time afterwards, they might 
most easily, with their force, have cut off all communication 
between us. Indeed, it was a providential and most extraor- 
dinary circumstance, during this monsoon, that the ship was 
able to fetch up so far as she did. The blockade being now 
raised, the gig, with Messrs. Sykes and Abbot, was despatched 
to the ship, which proved to be the Ternate, one of the Com- 
pany's cniizers, sent by Ixird Amherst to our assistance 
having on board Messrs. Ellis and Hoppner, who embarked 
on the day of their arrival at Batsvia, and pushed back to the 
island." 

Mr. M'Leod further observes : — " It is a tribute due to 
Captain Maxwell to state (and it is a tribute which all most 
cheerfully pay), that, by his judicbus arrangements, we were 
preserved from all the horrors of anarchy and confusion. His 
measures inspired confidence and hope; whilst his personal 

* Hie tbot wu picked up bj one oTilx joung gcDllMMD, and •ppond.lo b« 
«rinilleabl« iron, not quit* round. 
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example, in the hour of danger, gave courage and animation 
to all around him." 

Mr. Ellis also {the third Commissioner of the Embassy) 
remarks : — " Partitupadon of privation, and equal distribution 
of comfort, had lightened the veight of suflering to all ; and I 
found the universal sentiment to be an enthusiastic admiration 
of the temper, enei^, and arrangements of Captain Maxwell. 
No nuin ever gained more in the estimation of hb comrades 
by gallantry in action, than he had done by his conduct on 
this trying occasion : his look was confidence, and bis orders 
■were felt to be security." 

The next and part of the following day were employed in 
embarking the crew and remaining stoi-ea on board the Tei> 
nate ; which suled tn the afternoon of the 7th, and reached 
Batavia on the evening of the 9th. Lord Amherst and Cap* 
tain Maxwell having deemed it advisable to combine the 
conveyance of the embassy with that of the officers and crew 
of the Alceita to England, the ship Ckgot was taken up for 
those purposes ; and all the necessary arrangements being 
completed, they sailed from Batavia Roods on the iSth of 
April. 

On his passage home Obtain Maxwell had an interview 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, who remembered that he had com- 
manded at the Cloture of La Pomone, and said to him, " Vout 
s mAAant — EA bien! your government must not 
>u for the loss of the Alceste, for you have taken one 
igates." That his government had no cause to cen- 
t will be seen by the following decision of a Court- 
held on board the Queen Charlotte, at Portsmouth, 
St, 1817: — 

i Court is of opinion that the loss of His Majesty's 
I Alceste was caused by her striking on a sunken 
til then unknown, in the straits of Gaspar. That Cap- 
rray Maxwell, previous to the drcamstance, appears 
conducted himself iii the most zealous and officer- 
ner; and, after the ship struck, his coolness, self-col- 
and exertions, were highly conspicuous; and that 
18 
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every thing was done by him and his officers within the power 
of man to execute, previous to the loss of the ship ; and after- 
wards to preserve the lives of the Right Hon. Lord Amherst, 
His Majesty's Ambassador, and his suite, as well as those of 
the ship^s company, and to save her stores on that occasion : 
the Court, therefor^ adjudge the said Captain Murray Max- 
well, his officers and men, to be most Jidly acquitted." 

Amongst the witnesses examined on this occasion was Lord 
Amherst, who stated, " that he had selected Captain Maxwell, 
on the occasion of the embassy, from motives of personal 
friendship, as well as &om the high opinion he entertained of 
his professional character; which opinion had been much in- 
creased by the events of the voyage." 

Captain Maxwell was nominated a C. B. in 1815, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood on the 27th of May, 1618. 
At the general election In the same year he stood as a can- 
didate for the city of Westminster, and sustained severe per- 
sonal injury from the vile rabble with which the hustings in 
Covent Garden is on such occasions surrounded. On the 
SOtb of May, 1819, the Hon. East India Company presented 
him with the sum of 1500^ for the services rendered by him 
to the embassy, and as a remnueration for the loss he sus- 
tained on his return from China. He was i^pointed to the 
Bulwark, a third-rate, bearing the flag of Sir Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, at Chatham, in June, 1831 ; and removed to the 
Briton frigate, on the S6th of November, 1822; and he was 
afterwards employed on the South American stadon. 

On the 11th of May, 1831, Sir Murray Maxwell was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward's Island ; and 
was preparing to take bis departure, when a veiy short illness 
terminated hb life, on the 26th of June, I83I. 



For the fbre^ing memoir we are principally indebted to 
" Marshall's Royal Naval Biography," and " M'l.eotl's Nar- 
rative of the Voyage of the Alceste." 
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THOMAS HOPE, ESQ. F.R.S., AND F.S.A. 

This gentleman, equally known in the world of fashion and 
the world of art, was adescendant from the H<^e6 (Baronets) 
of Craig Hall, in the county of Fife. The founder of the 
family appears to have heen John de Hope, who came from 
France in the train of Magdalene, Queen of King James the 
First. His grandson, Henry, an eminent merchant, married 
Jeanne de Tott, a French lady, by whom he had two sons : 
Thomas, created a Baronet in 1626 ; and Henry, who settled 
in Holland, and amassed a large fortune in commerce. Of 
this gentleman, Mr. Hope was, we believe, a nephew, and a 
partner in the concern. One of his brothers still resides in 
Amsterdam; and another (Philip Hope, Esq.), in Norfolk 
Street, London. The Hopes of Amsterdam were proverbial 
for wealth] for liberality, for the splendour of their mansion, 
and for their extensive and valuable collection of works of art. 
Early in life, Mr. Hope, possessing an ample fortune, tra- 
velled over various parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; and 
having, with a refined taste, acquired a facility of drawing, he 
brought home a large collection of sketches, principally of 
architecture and sculpture. Soon after his return and setde^ 
ment in Ix>ndon, be published " A Letter, addressed to 
F. Annesley, Esq., on a Series of Designs for Downing 
College, Cambridge J " in which, founding his judgment on 
what he had seen and examined in the course of his travels, 
he criticised, with considerable severity, the series of plans, 
elevations. Sic. which had been produced by Mr. Wyatt In 
consequence, as it has been said, of these criticisms, Mr. 
Wyatt's designs were rejected ; and Mr. Wilkios was after- 
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wuds employed to commence the college. The buildingt 
however, has not becD finished. 

Having purchased a large house in Duchess Street) Mr. 
Hope devoted much time and study in finishing and fitting 
up the interior from his owo drawings, and perdy in imitation 
of the best specimens, both ancient and modern, in Italy. A 
description of this house will be found in the first volume 
of " The Public Buildings of London," by Britton and Pu- 
gin, accompanied by two plates representing the Flemish 
Hcture Gallery, which was an addition made in 1820. A 
view of the old Picture Gallery, together with a catalogue of 
the pictures, was published id Westmacott's " Account of the 
British Galleries of Painting and Sculpture." 

Mr. Hope's country mansion was at Deepdene, near Dor- 
king; and thither he had removed a large number of his pic- 
tures, sculpture, and books, having built for their reception 
a new library, a gallery, and an amphitheatre to arrange and 
display antiques. There are three views of this mansion in 
" Neale's Seats ;" and two, with a description recently revised, 
will be found in Prosser's " Views in Surrey." It is remark- 
able that this beautiful spot is described by the old topt^rapher 
Aubrey by the name of its fiiture owner. Hia words are as 
follows : — " A long Hope, t. e. according to Virgil, ' deductus 
vallis,' is contrived in the most pleasant and delightful solitude 
for house, gardens, orchards, boscages, &c. that I have seen 
in Ei^land; it deserves a poem, and was a subject worthy of 
Mr. Cowley's muse. The true name of this Hope is Dipden, 
guasi Deepdene." The natural beauties of Deepdene were 
first moulded into cultivation by the Hon, Charles Howard, 
who died in 1714. 

In 1805, Mr. Hope published the drawings which he had 
made for his furniture, &c. in a folio volume, entitled " House- 
hold Furniture and Decorations." Notwithstanding the ridi- 
cule attempted to be cast on this work in the Edinburgh 
Review, it led the way to a complete revolution in the u|>- 
holstery and interior decoration of bouses. " To Mr. Hope," 
saysMr.BritttHi, in hb volume entitled "The Union (tf Punt-. 
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ing, Sculpture, and Architecture," " we are indebted, in sn 
eminent degree, for the classical and appropriate style which 
now generally characterises our furniture and domestic uten- 
sils. Like most other innovations, his was described as 
whimsical and puerile by some' persons -^ as if it were unbe- 
coming a man of fortune to indulge in the el^ant refinements 
which wealth placed at his command: whilst others caricatured 
the system, by cramming their apartments witii mythological 
figures and conceits, Jumbled together without propriety or 
meaning." 

Mr. Hope was, in all respects, a munificent patron of art 
and of artists, and even of the humbler mechanic; for he has 
been known to traverse obscure alleys, lanes, and courts, to 
find out and employ men of skill and talent in their respective 
pursuits. Thorwaldsen, the Danish sculptor, was chiefly in- 
debted to him for the early support and patronage which he 
experienced. By him the genius of young Cbantrey was 
called into action, whilst the more mature talents of Flaxman 
were honourably employed. These are only a few of the 
numerous instances in which his liberality was nobly and 
advantageously manifested. Id one case, however, hts pa- 
tronage was returned by an act of tlie basest ingratitude. 
Some dispute having arisen between Mr. Hope and a French- 
man of the name of Dubost, respecting the price and execution 
inting, the artist vented his spleen by the exhibition of 
mous caricature — a picture which he entitled " Beauty 
: Beast ; " Mrs. Hope being drawn In the former cha- 
and her husband in the latter, laying his treasures at 
t, and addressing her in the language of the French 
This picture was publicly exhibited, and attracted such 
of loungers and scandal-lovers to view it, that from 
30/. a day was taken at the doors. It was at length 
pieces in the rooiri, by Mr. Beresford, the brother of 
lope. Dubost, upon this, brought an action against 
ntleman, laying his damages at 1000/- ; but the jury 
m only 5/., as the worth of the canvass and colours • 
tt would not have been awarded, had Mr. Beresford, 
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inttead of the general plea of " not guilty," put in a plea that 
he destroyed the picture as a nuitance. 

In 1809, Mr. Hope published " The Costume of the Atw 
cients," in two volunies, royal 8vo. ; in fixing the price of 
which, in order to promote its more extensive circulation, 
he at once sacrificed 1000/. of tlie cost. The figures, which 
were chiefly selected from fictile vases (many of them in Mr. 
Hope's own collection), are engraved in outline, and the 
greater part of them by that eminent master in that style, 
Mr. H. Moses, lliree years afttt^rards, Mr. Hope published 
bis " Designs of Modern Costumes," in folio. The&e works 
evinced a profound research into the works of antiquity, and 
a bmiliarity with all that is graceful and elegant. 

Mr. Hope's " Anastasius ; or Memoirs of a Modem 
Greek," an historical and geographical romance in three 
volumes, evinced at once the general knowledge, the faniy, 
and powers of the author. It presents such a faithful picture 
of the cnsUnni, manners, and countries of the Turks and 
Greeks, that, when a gentleman of high diplomatic station 
and abilities was advised to publish an account of his travels 
among those pec^le, he replied, that Mr. Hope had already 
given such an accurate and graphic description of them in 
" Anastasius," that there would be nothing new for him to 
relate. Of the profligate hero of the work, however, it has 
been bat too justly observed ; — 

" Anastasius is a scoundrel of the deepest dye, with no 
mixture of the mitk of human kindness to blend with the 
harsher ingredients of his character. If at any time a spark 
of better feeling it atrodt out by the collision of circumstances 
from his flinty nature, it is as immediately extinguished, and 
' straight is cold again.' He seems to belong entirely to that 
modem school of worthies, who, by the aid of a white fore^ 
head, a curled lip, raven hair and eyes, and the Turkish 
costume, have contrived to excite so powerful a sympathy in 
their fiivour." " 

Besides these productions, Mr. Hope contributed several 

* Quinerly Reriew. 
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papers to different periodical publications ; and, at the time 
of his decease, was engaged in passing through the press a 
work " On the Origin and Prospects of Man." That work 
has since been published ; and for the following able little 
analysis of its singular contents, we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of a literary friend : — 

" The * Essay on the Origin and Prospects of Man,' pab- 
tislied posthumonsly, is only a preliminary portion of a work 
much more extensive, which Mr. Hope had long meditated, 
on Beauty; comprising, under that term, every species of at- 
tribute, physicfd and intellectual, of which the mere passive 
contemplation affords, through the channel of the senses, the 
exalted pleasures of which the cause is called beau^. How 
far this Essay will enhance the brilliant reputatioQ of the 
author of "Anastasius," may be questioned ; but no one^ whose 
taste for abstruse disquisition may lead him through the three 
volumes of which it consbta, will deny it to be the production 
of a mind of more than ordinary talents and acquirements. 
It is to be regretted that the difficulties incident to such dis- 
cussion should be further increased by the adoption of a pe- 
culiar style, modelled on a theory which is announced and 
vindicated in the introduction : in &ct, so foreign is it in its 
structure, as to require continual translatioa into the English 
of which the vocabulary consists. 

" The fundamental principle of Mr. Hope's cosmogony i^ 
that all things are generated by time and space : — to these 
succeed gravitation, centrifugal and centripetal ; from which, 
as the principle of all aggregation and combination, arise the 
earliest modifications of electricity ; namely, those which pro- 
duce the force of cold, combination, and substance, — cold 
being the connecting link between mere force and positive 
substance. Substance, which at first is radiant, consolidates, 
according to the determining circumstances, into f<mns gase- 
ous, liquid, and solid. From amorphous matter, by the 
action of electricity and cold, is produced crystallisation; the 
highest and completest form of substances inorganic. By de- 
combinations brought about by the agency of heat, and other 
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recombinatioDs, we ascend hy a scale to substance organic 
and living, vegetAble and animal ; — proving, contrary to the 
accepted belief, that, after the creation of inorganic matter, 
another distinct creation was necessary, in order to infuse into . 
the former the principles of life ; that in the very conditions 
of mere time and space, in the very first act of the creation, 
were already laid the seeds of its last and highest develope- 
ments, not only vital, but sensitive and intellectual ; and that 
it was impossible, when the former arose, the latter should 
not, in their turn, out of them have arisen. 

" These views, strange as they must appear, are developed 
in a most elaborate argument, supported by the resources of 
tm imagination highly active, and aided by an extensive refer- 
ence to authorides both ancient and modem, sacred as well as 
profane. This is not the place for more than the most 
rapid summary of a work, to do full justice to which would 
occupy a space much more considerable than we could, con- 
sistently with our general plan, devote to it; — hut the alleged 
natural history o( man is too singular to be wholly passed 
over. When, it seems, in the pn^ress of creation, the elements 
of organised substance, by successive combinations and decom- 
binations, had arrived at a condition suited to the formation of 
beings, not only vital and sentient, but intellectual, these 
elements, meedng from opposite points by pressure, gradually 
accumulated and combined, until they resulted in man ! This 
process going on simultaneously wherever the elements were 
to be found, it follows, that every part of the world so circum- 
stanced was in a condition to produce its autocthones. The 
genus man thus comprises distinct species, each deriving from 
its own peculiar parent stock, discriminated one from the 
other by a c<Hnparative scale of excellence, both in physical 
and in intellectual ca^iacity; the former, if not determining 
the latter, at least being its unerring index. Between these 
several races is a boundary, not only distinct and well defined, 
but impassable : so that a Cafire or a Samoyed could no more, 
by whatever pains in etlucation or discipline, be elevated to 
the comprehension of European science, than the dullest of 
8 3 r- \ 
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brutes be trained to the sagacity of the elephant The cause 
of these differences Mr. Hope traces to certain circumstaoces 
in climate, soil, and situation ; and he observes, that it is in 
those re^ons where Nature has been more than ordinarily 
bountiful to the inferior animals, that she has seemed most 
niggardly to man : for the elements, forestalled and exhaosted 
by the combinations necessary for the formation of the former, 
were but scantilyaSbrded in their concurrence for the formation 
of the latter. Ilie country of the ourang outang and the ele- 
phant is at the same time the birthplace of the most degraded 
of the human species ; and, on a compariaon, it may fairly be 
called in doubt, whether, in that country, the advantage remain 
with the man, or with the brute: Uie former, it is tru^ is pos- 
sessed of faculties of which the other is wholly deprived ; bat 
so imperfectly are they developed, as scarcely to be of any 
value, while he is greatly inferior in those physical qualities, 
and in the senses, they enjoy in common. 

" Of the original races, some, both of the highest and of the 
lowest species, have become extinct. The latter have perished 
and lefl no trace ; but of the former, the records of ages of the 
remotest lime indicate a people, cultivated in arts and manners, 
theists in religion ; the first and most excdlent of creation ; 
whose stature, form, and longevity, attest an immeasurable 
superiority; and ^m whose wreck, mixed up with baser 
matter, was collected and preserved by tradition all that has 
since formed the basis and nucleas of civilisation. Such were 
the Bible Patriarchs before the flood — such the Titans of 
mythology— such the Prse-adamites of Arabian &ble. Next 
in order of excellence must be placed the stock andenUy in- 
habiting the country between the Euxine and Caspian, to the 
south ; chiefly Icnown by the colony which, under the name of 
Pelagians, Hellenes, and Dorians, settled in Greece, and the 
country along the coast of the Mediterranean adjacent. These 
were alike beautiful in form, and exquisite in faculty ; by them 
was carried to rapid perfection all that is in art most rare, 
and in science most abstruse ; and it is according as suooeed- 
jng generations approach the puri^jrof this race, Uiat they will 
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approximate to an excellence which, deteriorated as they are, 
they never can hope fully to attain, 

" Pursuing tlie analogy by which he has, from the simplest 
elements (elements not yet obvious to the senses, scarcely in- 
deed to the imaginadou), traced the concatenation to shape- 
less masses, to crystallised substance, to organisation, to 
vitality, — til], in the latest and highest link, the diapason closes 
full in, — Mr. Hope follows the decombinations of this world, 
to other combinations in a more central and less imperfect 
sphere, io which they will be absorbed ; forming there an entity 
comprehending all modifications, inanimate and animate, inor- 
ganised and organic, vegetable and animal, sentient and intel- 
lectual, from the first and simplest to the last and highest, on 
which it was founded. 

" Sudi are the speculations of a writer, long holding a dis- 
tinguished place among the authors of the day, but in a depart- 
ment of literature so dbtinct from that which occupied his 
latter years, that few, in perusing them, would recognise the 
author of those works on art, and above all, of that splendid 
fiction by which Mr. Hope is chiefly known. In these meta> 
physical disquisitions there is strong internal evidence of an 
earnest and sincere pursuit of truth, and of amiable and beno- 
voLent feelings, which, however obnoxious Mr. Hope's para- 
doxes may be, cannot &it to conciliate : and if bis reasonings 
do not coovince, they at least affi>rd ingenious views, well 
fidlowad up ; and, to the few, materials for thinking." 

Mr. Hope died on the Sd of February, 18SI. It has been 
aaid of him, and we believe with only strict justice, that he was 
a most afiectionate husband, a fond and watchful parent, and 
a kind and humane man to all bis domestics and dependants ; 
that his knowledge was extensive, varied, and solid ; and that 
bis unostentatious habits and manners rendered him an object 
of admiraUon to those who were honoured with hu friendship- 

A large collection has been left by Mr. Hope of drawings 
and engravings illustradve of buildings and scenery in Greece, 
Turkey, Italy, France, Germany, &c., and several plates of his 
antique sculpture and vases. 

s 4 
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Mr. Hope married, April 16, 1806, the Hon. Louisa 
Beresford, fifteenth and youngest child of the Right Rev. Lord 
Decies, Lord Archbishop of Tuam, and sister to the present 
Lord Decies. Iley had three sons ; the eldest of whom, Mr. 
Henry Hope, was a Groom of the Bedchamber to King 
George the Fourth, and still holds that dBce to his present 
Majesty. Mrs. Hope, also, is Woman of the Bedchamber to 
her Majesty : there is a charming portrait of this lady by Sir 
lliomas Lawrence. 

Mr. Hope's will has been proved by his brother, P. H. 
Hope, Esq., and Jeremiah Harman, Esq., to each of whom is 
left a legacy of one thousand pounds. The collection <^ 
Italian pictures, articles of vei ti'i, and the furniture, t<^etber 
with the house in Mansfield Street, are left to the eldest son, 
who is likewise residuary legatee. To his widow is left one 
thousand pounds in money, to be paid immediately; an an- 
nuity of one thousand pounds a year, in addition to the lady's 
marriage settlement of three thousand a year ; and during her 
life the mansion and furniture at Deq>dene. Large l^acies 
ore left to his other children ; and many of his friends are also 
remembered in his will, especially the Rev. William Harness^ 
son of his friend Doctor Harness, to whom he has left five 
hundred pounds. Probate was granted for one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds personal property. The gallery in 
Duchess Street, appended to Mr. Hope's bouse, in which his 
Italian pictures are deposited, was built by his brother, Mr. 
P. H. Hope ; and the splendid assemblage of pictures l^ 
the Dutch and Flemish masters, which are mingled with the 
Italian school, are the property of Mr. P. H. Hop^ by whom 
they were collected. 
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THE RIGHT HON. ARCHIBALD COCHRANE, 

NINTH EARL OF DUNDONALD, I^BD COCHRANE OF PAISLEY 
AND OCHILTREE, LORD COCHRANE OF DUNDONALD, AND A 
BARONET OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

It is impossible to contemplate tlie life of the noble subject 
of this memoir without pain. Like many other celebrated 
men, he greatly contributed to the progress of useful know- 
ledge, and the benefit of his country, without the slightest 
advantage to himself. Indeed, "he wholly expended his private 
fortune in speculations, which have proved profitable only to 
others; and devoted to the public that time and those talents 
which, if diey had been bestowed,' or even partially bestowed, 
up<m the management and improvement of his own estate, 
would have rendered him as opulent as he actually became 



The noble &mily of which he was the representative took 
its surname from the barony of Cochrane, in Renfrewshire, 
North Britain, where it appears to have been of great an- 
tiquity. Although his ancestors did not attain the dignity of 
the peerage until the reign of Charles I. yet they had been 
Barons of some distinction for many centuries before. William 
Cochrane, a chiefUin who in his time possessed considerable 
power and renown, left but one child, Elizabeth, who married 
Alexander Blair (the proper family name at this day) ; and 
by faim had seven sons. William, the second of these, 
was created Baron Cochrane of Dundonald, in 1647, by 
Charles I.; and was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Dun- 
donald, in ]669| by Charles II. From his eldest son de- 
scended seven Earls of Dwidonald ; but that branch became 
extinct in 1 758, by the demise of William, a bachelor, who 
was killed at the capture of Cape Breton. The honours and 
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estates then devolved on lliomas, the bther of the late peer ; 
he being descended from John, the younger son of the first 
Earl. 

Archibald Cochrane, the late Earl, was born on the 1st of 
January, 174S-9. He was the second bnt eldest surviving 
son of Thomas, by his second wife Jean, eldest daughter of 
Archibald Stewart, of Torrence, in the county of Lanark, Esq. ; 
which lady lived to the age of eighty-six, and died in 1808. 

In 1764, his Lordship obtained a Cornet's commtssron in 
the 3(1 regiment of dragoons. He soon, however, quitted 
the army for the navy, and served as a midshipman under one 
of bis countrymen, the late Capt^n Stair Douglas, a gallaat 
ofiGcer of the old school. He was afterwards stationed on 
board a vessel on the coast of Guinea as an acting Lieutenant ; 
and there manifested great talents and peculiarities ; amoDg 
the latter of which was the custom of appearing constantly, 
except on duty, without a hat ; for the purpose, as he observed^ 
" of keeping the head cool." 

On the demise of his father, which took place on the 27th 
of June, 1778, Lord Cochrane succeeded to the family titles. 
He then determined to devote himself entirely to scientific 
pursuits, with the laudfU>le view of improving the manufactures 
and commerce of his country. 

One of the first inventions published by this noblemao was 
Ultimately connected with the safety of the British navy, the 
extension of our mercantile speculations, end the advantage 
of the great proprietors of estates in the northera portion of 
the kingdom. While on the coast of Africa, he had perceived 
that both King's ships and merchant vessels were subject to 
be wono-eaten in a very short ^lace of time ', instances, indeed, 
having occurred in some of tin great rivers, in which, in the 
course of a few months, Uiey were declared not to be '* sea- 
worthy." To remedy such an evil became a particular object 
of Lord Cundonald's study ; and be at last hit upon an ex- 
pedient which promised to be attended with the most brilliant 
success, both in a national and in a profitable point of view* 
It was his Lordship's opinion that bq extract &om coal, in the 
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shape of tar, would prove effectual to tbo end proposed ; and, 
after a variety of tnals, it was at length found to answer. By 
way of a final experiment, an application was made to the 
States-General, and a guard-ship stationed at the mouth of 
the Texel had her bottom " payed" with this material. Oa 
her return into port, the keel, and all the streaks below watei^ 
mark, were found to be sound and substantial. A certificate 
of the fact was granted ; and a similar trial was made on a 
decked boat stationed at the Nore, the result of which was 
equally satisfactory. As the small or refuse coals were as 
good as the best for the purpose, warehouses and proper. 
buildings fiir carrying on the process were erected at New- 
castle; and in 1785, his Lordship obtained on act of parlia- 
ment for vesting in him and his assigns, for twenty years, the 
sole use and property of a method of extracting tar, pitch, 
essential oils, volatile alkali, mineral acids, salts, and cinders, 
from pit^coal, throughout his Majesty's dominions; for which 
be had previously procured a patent for the usual short term. 
The general adoption of copper sheathing, however, rendered 
the speculation abortive ; the use of coal tar was confined to 
the covering of outhonses, sheds, and fences ; and Lord Dun- 
donald not only reaped no profit whatever from his invention, 
but sustained an extensive loss by it. 

In 1785, his Lordship drculated " An Acconnt of the 
Qualities and Uses of Coat-tar and Coal-vamisb ; " and in 
the same year he also published a quarto pamphlet, entitled 
" The present State of the Manufacture of Salt explained;" in 
which he recommended the refuse as a manure. 

In 1795, he published *' A Treatise, showing the intimate 
Connection that subsists between Agriculture and C3iemistry; 
addressed to the Cultivators of the Soil, to the Proprietors of 
the Fens and Mosses in Great Britain and Ireland, and to the 
Proprietors of West India Estates;" and in 1799, " The Prin- 
dplea of Chemistry applied to the Improvement of the Practice 
of Agriculture." 

In 1801, his Lordship obtained a patent " for a method of 
preparing a substitute for gnm Sen^al and other gums exten* 
IS 
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Bively employed -io certain branches of manufacture." His 
preparation was to be formed from lichens, from hemp or 
flax, and the bark of the willow and lime. In 1803, lie re* 
ceived another patent " for methods of preparing hemp and 
flax, so as materially to aid the <^ration of the toc^ called 
backles, in the division of the fibre." This plan consisted in 
steeping or boiling the stalks, in order more effectually to 
remove the bark before dressing; and, as h was found to 
lessen the danger of mildew in sail-cloth, it was more gene- 
rally adopted, although it did not prove more profitable, than 
Lord Dundonald's other inventions. 

In 1 807, during the successful contest of the present Earl 
of Dundonald, then Lord Cochrane, for the represenutioa of 
'Westminster, it was rumoured, for election purposes, that the 
Dobie subject of this memoir was at the point of death. Tbe 
object was to cause it to be apprehended that tbe votes given 
to the son would be of no avail, since, in the event of tbe death 
of his lather, he would be rendered ineli^ble to a seat in the 
House of Commons. To defeat this insidious stratagem^ 
I^rd Dundonald addressed tbe following good-humoured 
letter to the £ditor of one of the London journals. 

" Sir, « London, NoraolMT S4. 1807. 

" On perusing your paper of this date, I was very much 
surprised to find that you had represented my state of health 
to be so bad, that my life was despaired of. I assure yon, 
sir, that I never enjoyed better health ; and I flatter myself 
that I shall outlive all the members and candidates for West- 
minster, excepting my son, Lord Cochrane. As you seem to 
take a particular interest in my state of health, you shall be 
duly informed by me when my life is despaired of. Inform- 
ation as to my demise, you cannot well expect to receive from 
me. You will oblige me by giving this letter a place in your 
paper of to-morrow. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" DUNDOHALD." 

DcmizedbyGoOQlc 
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Three of the candidates for Westminster at that period, — 
the three unsuccessful candidates, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elliot, 
and Mr. Paull,^Lord Dundonald did actually outlive. In 
the circumstances of difficulty and embarrassment, however, 
in which he was placed, life was to him scarcely a boon. It 
was in allusion to this nobleman that the following remarks 
were made in the Annual Address of the Registrars of the 
Literary Fund Society in the year 1833 : — 

" A man bom in the high class of the old British peerage 
has devoted hb acute and mvestigating mind solely to the 
prosecution of science ; and bb powers have prevailed in the 
pursuit. Hie discoveries effected by his scientific research, 
with its direction altogether to utility, have been in many in- 
stances beneficial to the community, and in many have been 
the sources of wealth to. individuals. To himself alone they 
have been unprofitable; (or with a superior disdain, or (if 
you please) a culpable disregard of the goods of fortune, he 
has scattered around him the produce of his intellect with a 
lavish and wild hand. If we may use the consecrated words 
of an Apostle, ' though poor, he has made many rich,' and 
though in tfae immediate neighbourhood of wealth, he has 
been doomed to suffer, through a long series of laborious 
years, the severities of want. In his advanced age, he found 
an estimable woman, in poverty, it is true, like himself, but of 
an unspotted character and of a high though antitled family, 
to participate the calamity of his fortunes ; and with her vir- 
tues and prudence, assisted by a small pension which she ob- 
tained irom the benevolence of the Crown, she threw a gleam 
of light over the dark decline of his day. She was soon, how- 
ever, torn from him by death, and, with an infant whom she 
bequeathed to him, he was abandoned to destitution and dis- 
tress (for the pension was extinguished with her life). To 
this man, thus favoured by nature, and thus persecuted by 
fortune, we have been happy to offer some little alleviation 
c^ his sorrows ; and to prevent htm from breathing his lost 
under the oppressive sense of the ingratitude of his species." 

What may have been the subsequent struggles with mis- 
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fbrtUDe of this aged nobleman it u melftncholy to imagine. 
He was at length relieved from them by death. His decease 
took place at Paris, on the 1st or July, 18S1. 

The Earl of Dimdonald was thrice married : first, at Anns- 
field, October 17. 1774, to Anne, second daughter of Captain 
James Gilchrist, R. N., of that place ; and by that lady had 
one daughter and six sons : 1. the Right Hon. Thomas, now 
Earl of Dundonald, born in 1775, who from his adventurous 
spirit has made the name of Lord Cochrane familiar in almost 
every quarter of the world ; he married, about ISIS, Catherine 
Frances Corbet, daughter of Mr. Thomas Barnes, and has 
several children ; 2. Lady Anne, and 3. the Hon. Junes, who 
both died young ; 4. the Hon. Basil Cochrane, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the S6tli foot, who died May 14. 1816; B. the 
Hon. William Erskine Cochrane, a Major in the army, aod 
late of the 15th regiment of dragoons; 6. the Hon. Archibald 
Cochrane, Captain R. N. ; ?. the Hon. Charles, who died 
young. The first Countess having died at Brompton, No- 
vember 13. 1784!, the Earl married, secwdlyi at Loodon, 
April IS. 1788, Isabella, widow of John Mayne, of Te£K)nt- 
Ewias in Wiltshire, Esq., and daughter of Samuel Raymond, 
of Belcbamp Hall in E^ssex ; and by her, who died in De- 
cember, 1 8QS, at the house of her brother, Samuel Raym(»id 
Esq., had no issue; thirdly, in April, 1819, Anna Maria, 
eldest daughter of Francis Plowden, Esq. LL.D., the Irish 
historian, who died September 18. I822^Jeaviiigan only child, 
the Hon. Dorothy Cochrane, so named after her maternal 
grandmother, who was the authoress of an opera entitled 
*' Virginius." 



To the " Public Characters" we are principally indebted 
for the materials of the foregoing memoir. 
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No. XVIII. 
THE VENERABLE RALPH CHURTON, 

ARCHDEACON OP ST.DAVId'S; RECTOR OF MIDDLETON CHENEY, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE; AND F. E. A. 

The Archdeacon wbs bom December 6. 1754, as is correctly 
stated bj Mr. Onnerod, the historian of Cheshire, " at an 
estate called the Snabb, in the township of Bickley," and 
parish of Malpas ; the younger of two sons of Thomas Chur- 
ton and Sarah Clemson. His early demonstration of talents 
and piety, united to a irame of body naturally weak, appears 
to have suggested to a tender mother (of whom, though he 
lost her, with his other parent, in childhood, he always spoke 
in terms of the strongest affection,) the wish to have him 
educated for the Church. It was a happy Providence that 
this wish was formed, and more happy that it was formed 
where the most amiable of men, and honou'ed son of the 
Church of England, the late Archdeacon Tojrnsoo, was at 
hand to foster it. The drcumstances attending his education 
were afterwards thus modestly detailed by himself in his Life 
of Townson : — 

" The writer of these memoirs was the younger son of one 
of Doctor Townson's parishioners, a yeoman. At a proper 
age he was put to the Grammar School at Malpas, with wishes, 
I believe, rather than any just hopes, of bringing him up to 
the Church. It pleased Ood that both his parents died ; hut 
he continued at school ; and his worthy master, the Rev. Mr. 
Evans, recommoided him to Doctor Townson, who made him 
presents of books, and frequently assisted and directed his 
studies. By Doctor Townson's recommendation, he was 
entered at Brasenose in 1772; and the same generous hand 
contributed one half towards his academical expenses." 
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In a letter which he afterwards wrote to Bishop Heber, on 
his appointment to the See of Calcutta, he tells this charac- 
teristic anecdote : — " When I was left, more than Bfty years 
ago, a fatherless and oaotherless boy, an honest labourer oa 
the iarm suggested to me this natural source of consolation : 
— • You will now have the prayers of the Church for you.* 
May you find in this thought the comfort which I then found : 
(or you also will now remember, if your spirit should incline 
to sink under your arduous duties, that you have the prayers 
of the Church for you." 

Among bis schoolfellows at Malpas, was the late Thomas 
Crewe Dod, Esq. of Edge, near Malpas, whose warmhearted 
friendship was continued from this time to his death, through 
a life often tried in battlefields, and passed in scenes ire- 
quently far distant, and always &r different, &om the retired 
occupations of a student. 

In ] 778, Mr. Churton was elected a Fellow of his Colle^ ; 
in 1785) he was chosen Bampton Lecturer ; appointed White- 
hall Preacher, by Bishop Forteus,in 1788; in 1792, his kind 
fiiend and bene&ctor. Doctor Townson, lived to see him pre- 
sented by bis Collie to the living <^ Middleton Cheney ; — 
he was collated to the Archdeaconry of St. David's, by 
Bishop Burgess, in 1805; and it is due to his memory, as 
well as to the honour of a distinguished statesman now living, 
to add, that the friendship of Viscount Sidmouth would have 
raised him to a still higher dignity, had not political changes 
frustrated his intention. 

The protection of Townson, and his own rising merit, pro- 
cured him, early in his academic life, many valued friends. 
Among those with whom he was on habits of intimacy, were 
the learned and pious Lewis Bagot, Bishop of St. As^b, and 
Dean of Christ Church ; Sir Roger Newdi^te, Bart, a name 
now long endeared to the Oxford Muses ; the excellent and 
learned Doctor Winchester, author of the " Dissertation on 
the XVIIth Article of the Church of England ; " and the 
amiable naturalist, and sincere Christian, Gilbert White, 
whose hospitable roof at Selbome, Hants, generally recaved 
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him ftt Cbrbtmas to what its owner called a winter migration. 
" For if you cannot be as regular," said the rural Philoso- 
pher, " as a ring-ousel or a swallow, where is the use of all 
your knowledge, since it may be outdone by instinct ?" 

He was also at this period happy in the friendship of the 
memorable Richard Gough, to whom a kindred zeal in anu- 
quarian researches could not fail to recommend him ; of John 
Loveday, Esq., of Caversham, Berks, and his son John XjOvc- 
day, D. C.L., of Williamscot, Oxon ; to whose superior 
powers of mind nnd exact judgment he constantly expressed 
his obligations, and paid a feeling tribute to their memory in 
his "LifeofTownson,"and the preface to his "LiteofNowell." 

The friend of his youthful choice was, however, one whose 
career of honour was speedily shortened by the grave. Tliis 
was Henry Edwards Davis, then of Baliol College, the 
author of " Remarks on Gibbon," the only one of his assail- 
ants to whom Gibbon replied. It was, indeed, one of those 
exploits which are considered so peculiarly the province of 
maturer years, that a late biographer and relation * of Bishop 
Douglas has, with pardonable partiality, claimed for the 
Bishop the credit of having guided the pen of Henry Davis, 
It is no detraction irom the fair fame of that 

— " (couTge or itnpoMon, and tenor of quacks," 

to State, on the certain authority of Archdeacon Churton, diat, 
except in giving Henry Davis access to his valuable library, 
Bishop Douglas had little or no literary share in the achieve- 
ment. 

The Archdeacon was ^e author of a numerous list of 
works, chie6y in divinity and ecclesiastical biography, bearing 
the impress of a conscientious devotedness to principle, under 
the guidance of a cultivated taste and a sound understanding. 
The titles of the principal of these are as follows: — > 

I. Bampton Lectures; eight Sermons on the Prophecies 
relating to the Destruction of Jerusalem, preached before the 
University of Oxford. 1785. 8vo, 

* Tbr RcT. Vf. Micduntid, ediinr of •• Sclict Work* of Bp. Doaglw." 
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2. A Memoir of iTioroas Townson, D. D. Archdeacon of 
Richmond, and Rector of Malpas, Cheshire, Sic. prefixed to 
" A DiECOurse on the Evangelical History from the Interment 
to the Ascension," published after Dr. Townson's death by 
John Loveday, Esq., D. C. L. : Oxford, 179S. This memoir 
has been wholly or in part thrice reprinted; in 1810, prefixed 
to on edition of Townson's whole Works, S vols. 8vo. ; in 
1898, with a private impression of " Practical Discourses," by 
the late Archdeacon Townson, edited by the present distin- 
guished and venerated Bishop of Limerick ; and in 1 8S0, with 
die same Discourses published by Messrs. Cochran and Dun- 
can. Bishop Jebb has characterised Archdeacon Churt<Hi's 
memoir of bis fViend as *' an admirable biographical sketch, 
uniting the fine simplicity of Isaak Walton with the classical 
elegance of Lowth." 

5. A Short Defence of the Church of England, &C. ad- 
dressed to the Inhabitants of Middleton Cheney, Northamp- 
tonshire. Oxford, 1?96. 

4. An Answer to a Letter ftom Francis Eyre, of Warit- 
worth, Esq. on the " Short Defence," &c. Oxford, 1796. 

6. A Postscript to on Answer to Francis Eyre, Esq., oc- 
casioned by his Inte publicatloti, entitled A Reply to the 
Rev. R. Churton, &c Oxford, 1798. 

6. Another Postscript to the same. 1601. 

7. A Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, occasioned by his 
Strictures on Archbishop Seeker and Bishop Lowth] in his 
Lafe of Bishop Warburton. Oxford, 1796. 

5. The Lives of William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Sir Richard Sutton, Knight, Founders of Brazen Nose 
College, Oxford. 1800. 8vo. — To Uiis work a Supplement 
was published in 1803. 

9. The Life of Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, &c. 
Oxford, 1809. 8vo. 

10. Tlie Works of Thomas Townson, D. D. with an Ac- 
count of the Author, an Introduction to the Discourses on 
the Gospels, and a Sermon on the Quotations in the Old 
Teslamenl. 1810. 2 vols. Svo. 
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11. Several detached Sermons on various occasions ; viz. 
The Will of God the ground and principle of civil as well as 
religious Obedience, preached before the University, I7S9i 
A Fast Sermon, before the Uiuversity, 1 793 ; A Sermon st 
the Bishop of Peterborough's Visitation at Towcester, 1796 ; 
Antichrist, the Man of Sin, before the University, 1802; The 
Constitution and Example of the Seven Apocalyptic Churches 
at Lambeth, at the consecration of Thomas (Burgess) Bishop 
of St David's, and John (fisher) Bishop of Exeter, 1803; 
The Reality of the Oun-powder Plot vindicated from some 
recent Misrepresentations [of Bishop Milner], before the Uni^ 
versity, 1805^ On the Manner of our Lord's Preaching, IS19; 
The Duty of maintaining primitive Truth, 1819. 

The last publication from his pen was a short Memoir of 
hia friend the classical and accomplished Dr. Richard 
Chandler, prefixed to a new edition of his *' Travels in Asia 
Minor and Greece." 2 vols. Svo. Oxford, 1625. 

In affiirding assistance to other authors, Mr. Churton was 
ever liberal and kind. He is enumerated by Mr. Gough 
among his most valuable correspondents; and that learned 
antiquary testified his r^jard lor him, not only in a bequest of 
100/., but by the solemn gifl, not long before his death, of n 
few valuable books. Among these was a copy of Wood's 
Athense Oxonienses, containing the manuscript notes of Bishop 
Kennett; and which, after Mr. Churton's decease, was to be 
placed with the bulk of Mr. Gough's boolu in tlie Bodleian 
Library. Immediately on receiving the announcement of the 
new edition of that great work, Mr. Churton anticipated th^ 
transmission of the volnmeE to the Bodleian, in order that the 
editor. Dr. Bliss, might have access to the information thejr 
contained. In the same way, and for a similar purpose, the 
Bishop's own copy of his " Parochial Antiquities " was trans- 
mitted to Dr. Bandinel. 

Mr. Nichols, in his *' Literary Anecdotes," was also mate* 
rially assisted by Mr. Archdeacon Churton ; ns was Mr. 
Chalmers, in his " History of the University of Oxford." 

Amoog Ae acknowledgments in the preface to the *' History 
T 2 [ 
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or Clieshire " is the following : — " The name of Archdeacon 
Churton must follow that of his deceased friend (Dean Qiol- 
mondeley). To his communications (he author is indebted 
for an ample account of the Rectors of Malpas, and other in- 
teresting particulars relative to that parish ; and for a variety 
of notices extracted from his manuscript collections, compiled 
from various sources during the time lie was employed in his 
excellent Lives of the Founders of Brazen Nose." 

ToMr. Baker's "History of Northamptonshire/'besides such 
information as it is in the power of every parochial clergyman 
to bestow on a county historian, and some literary notices of 
the rectors his predecesssors, the Archdeacon contributed a 
fine engravioj^ of the church at Middleton Cheney. 

With his friends, Doctor Burgess, the present learned and 
pious Bishop of Salisbury, Doctor Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
the late elegant historian of Craven and of Yorkshire, the 
excellent Rev. J. B. Blakeway, one of the authors of the 
" History of Shrewsbury," and the Rev. H. J. Todd, author 
of many welUknown theological and philological works, he 
was frequently in correspondence on the literary subjects in 
- which they were engaged. 

To the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine the Archdeacon 
was for many years a frequent contributor ; and his communi- 
cations were always characterised by depth of learning, accu- 
racy or judgment, and the warmest attachment to the consti- 
tution in church and state. 

Archdeacon Churton married, July 11. 1796, MaryCalcot, 
of Stene in Nortiiamptonshire, and had eight children, of whom 
four only survive. His third son, William Ralph Oiurton, 
educated at Rugby, some time of Lincoln College afterwards 
on the Michel foundation at Queen's, and then Fellow of Oriel 
College, obtained in 1820 the Chancellor's prize for Latin 
verse, the subject of which was "Newtoni systema;" afterwards 
aFtrst Class degree, in 1 822; and, in 1824, the University prize 
for an English essay, on " Athens in the time of Pericles, and 
Rome in the time of Augustus." After these academical 
Itonours, having travelled a short time in Italy and other parts of 
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the Continent, be iras soon after his return appointed Domestic 
Chaplain to Doctor Howley, then Bishop of London, now 
the accomplished Primate of the English Church. On the 
89th of August, laSS, he died of a consumption, at the age of 
twenty-six, to the unspeakable sorrow of his family, and many 
friends distinguished for talents and character; whose esteem 
raised a monumental tablet in Sl Mary's, Oxford, with the 
following inscription : — 

" M. S. Gulielmi Radulphi Churton, Collegii Orielensis 
Socii, et per biennium Gulielmo Episcopo Londinensi a sacris 
domesticis, qui phthisi eheu prsreptus, Middletonice in agro 
North am ptoniensi supremum diem obiit kal. Septemb. anno 
sacro M.DCCC.XXVI1I. cetatis xxvit. Animo erat pio, candido, 
serent^ ingenio acri, doctrina eleganti, et, quod in ilia setate 
mireris, judicio subacto et limato. TiXtiaSti; n oAiyw nhijpwo-t 
XP'^"! /tcmpouf. Juveni desideratissimo amici moerentes." 

John, the fourth son, died at the Charterhouse, November 
18. 1814, aged eleven. In March 17. 1829, the Archdeacon 
lost bis wife, the a^ctionate mother of his children : Caroline, 
his youngest daughter, died April 19th following; and his 
second daughter, Anne, on the 1 1th of December in the same 
year. 

His surviving children are, 1. the Rev. Thomas Townson 
Churton, M. A., now Fellow and Tutor of Brazen Nose ; 
8. the Rev. Edward Churton, M. A., of Christ Church, now 
Master of the Hackney Church of England School ; 3. Mary ; 
4>. Henry Burgess Whitaker, of Baliol Collie. 

In private life Archdeacon Churton was, as this short me- 
moir will testily, and the names of many honoured individuals 
now living might be adduced to prove, a zealous and un- 
changing friend, and most exemplary in all his domestic and 
social duties. His diligence as a parish priest was unremit- 
ting: during an incumbency of nearly forty years in a poor 
and populous village, he was never for any continuance absent 
from his parish ; even on such occasions, his choicest relax- 
ation being to pay an occasional visit to his poor townsmen at 
T S , - r 
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Malpas tmd to presch over the grave of Towiisod. To pun- 
poses of cbaritj and literature he was ever ready to devote a 
portion of an income which was far from abaDdant Thoagh 
his knowledge was most extensive, be had nothing of the 
pride of learning ; and, in his addresses to hb country coo^ 
gregation, he spoke a language which the poorest could oom- 
prebend. Though his uncompromising attachment to the truth, 
which he found in the Church of England, forced him into 
unvnlling controversy with Roman Catholics and Protestant 
Dissenters, his opponents respected the principles by which 
they could not be convinced. The late Doctor O'Connor 
more liberally. sought his acquaintance ; and a Roman Catholic 
priest, to whom he was frequently opposed, was heard to 
declare (as a tender-hearted Irish woman is said to have 
prayed for Charles Leslie), that " if It were possible for a 
lieretic to be saved, he thought an exception must be made 
for Archdeacon Churton." 

He died on the SSd of March, 18S1 ; aged 76. 



From " The Gentleman's Magazine." 
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No. XIX. 
MR. N. T. CABRIKGTON. 



For the following little memoir of the hi^ly giRed Kkd 
amiable, bot ill-fated, autbcw of " Dartmoor t " " Tbe BaoIu 
of Tsmar ; " " My Native Village ; and other poems ;" we are 
also JnddMed to the pagos of " Tbe Gentleman's Magawne." 



Mb. Cabrinqton was bom at Plymouth, in the year 1 777. . 
His parents were engaged in a retail grocery businese, and, 
at one period of their lives, were poesessed of con3iderid>le 
prcqierty. His fiuher was also emplt^ed, in some ciq»city, 
in the Plymouth Arsenal. When the subject of our memoir 
had attained his fifterath year, his father proposed to ap- 
prentice him to Mr. Foot, then First Assistant in the PlymouUi 
JDock-yard. On this subject we ore enabled to quote Mr. 
Carrington's own words : — 

" A handsome sum of money was to have been paid down 
as the pripe of my admission into the Yard as Mr. Foot's 
apprentice. 3ucb things were allowed then ; I believe that 
they now manage very difierently. In consequence, however, 
of some difference, I was finally bound apprentice to Mr. 
Ilomas Fox, a measurer. 

" I was totally unfit, however, for the profession. Mild 
and meek by nature, fond of literary pursuits, and inordi- 
nately attached to reading, it is strange that a mechanical 
profession should have been chosen for me. It was prin- 
cipally, however, my own fault. My fiither was attached to 
the Dock-yard, and wished to see me In it; and, as the 
pt^MiUr poqudke ia those dsy« «nu«^ the boyp of the town 
MM ia &Mur of the buainws of • t^wrigh^ I was car/ied 
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away by the prevailing mania, and was, accordiogty, bound 
apprentice. This, however, had scarcely been done when I 
repented ; and, too late, found that I had embraced a calling 
foreign to my inclinations. Dissatisfaction followed, and the 
noise and bustle of a Dock-yard were but ill suited to a mind 
predisposed to reflection, and the quietest and most gentle 
pursuits. The mffUatism (I will not change the term) of too 
many of the apprentices, and, indeed, of too many of the men, 
sickened me. Let no parent place his child in the Dock- 
yard at Plymouth, unless he have previously ascertuned that 
his health, strength, personal courage, and general habits of 
thinking and acting, will make him a match for the desperate 
spirits with whom he will have to contend. I hope that the 
condition of the Yard in respect to the apprentices is ame- 
liorated now ; but I cannot help, although I have been eman- 
cipated so long, and am now fifty-tliree years of age — I 
cannot, I say, refrain from registering my detestation of the 
blackguardism which did prevail in the Yard at the time of 
my unfortunate apprenticeship." 

The above observations (written shortly before his decease) 
have been found in a rough memoraDdum-book, accompanied 
by the following note to hb eldest son, now proprietor of the 
Bath Chronicle : — 

♦' Dear Henry, — I have been repeatedly spoken to by 
various persons to leave some account of my life {m/ life), 
which, say they, if hereafter prefixed to my " Remains," may 
probably be productive of some benefit to the family. It is 
this consideration, my dear son, and this only, that prompts 
me to leave you some materials from which you may draw up 
a memoir. Let it be as correct, and as near the spirit of the 
manuscript, as possible. 

" I ami my dear Henry, 

" Your affectionate father, 

" N. T. Cabrinoton." 

This brief epistie is admirably illustrative of Mr. Carring- 
ton's characteristic modesty ; and it is much to be regretted 
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that he did not commence the task at an earlier period, as it 
may be safely said, tliat his complete autobiography would 
have possessed considerable interest. We have quoted the 
whole or these hasty memoranda (for they are nothing else), 
with the excepUon of a few pre&tory lines. 

To resume our simple narrative : — Our poet's occupation 
in Plymouth Dock-yard grew every day more irksome to 
biro ; and, afler remaining there about ibur years, be, to use a 
common phrase, resolved on "running away;" havingin vaiii 
endeavoured to previu) on hb parents to place him in a situ- 
ation more consonant with his favourite pursuits. On leaving 
the Dock-yard, not knowing whither to turn his steps, he, in 
a moment of bitter desperation, caused by the injustice with 
which be thought his parents had treated him, entered him- 
self 03 a seaman on board a ship of war, and served In tlie 
action which took place offjCape Finislerre, February 14tfa, 
1797. His first verses on record were written in commemor- 
ation of this event ; they attracted the notice of his Captain^ 
who, perceiving that he deserved a better situation, and that 
some very untoward circumstances must have occurred to in- 
duce him to seek this line of life, gave him his liberty, and 
sent him home to his native town. He then commenced the 
business of a public teacher at Plymouth Dock (now Devon- 
port), and speedily attracted considerable attention by his 
acuteness in his modes of instruction. It should be here ob- 
served, that Mr. Carrington was indebted entirely to his in- 
tense love of reading and research for the knowledge which 
he possessed ; and he has often been heard to remark, that he 
recollects having learned nothing of consequence at school 
with the exception of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the 
elements of En^ish grammar. He subseqnentiy went to 
Maidstone, in Kent, where he opened school. He remained 
in that town about three years ; and it may be observed that, 
in after life, he frequentiy dwelt with greet delight on his 
recollections of the scenery around Maidstone, and the 
character of what h^ used to term " its fine-^irited in- 
habitants." 
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At the solicitations of a circle of fnenda at Pl^tnouth Dock, 
who wished him to undertake the education of their gods, he 
returned in 1808 to that town, after a residence in Maidstone 
of about two years ; and the academy which he then eata- 
blished he continued to conduct till within six months of his 
death, being a period of twenty-two years of unceasing toil. 
This long course of silently discharged duty presents none of 
those points of inciting interest which occur in the lives of 
men of more precarious and more sUrring fortunes. During 
nearly the whole of the above-named period, Mr. Carringtoa 
was employed, in his laborious duties as a public teacher, Irom 
seven in the morning in the uimmer till half-past seven in the 
evening: in the winter his labours commenced at nine in the 
morning, and continued till «ght at night. It was after this 
hour that he found his only opportunities of cultivating the 
taste for literature with which he had been gifted by nature. 
Although passionately fond of composition, he never suffered 
it to interfere, in the slightest way, witfa'the more important 
duties of his station ; and of thb he frequently spoke with tlie 
exultation arising from the consciousness of bis never having 
sacrificed business to inclination. The nature, however, of 
Mr. Carrington's studies cannot be better learned than from 
the following brief and affecting address prefixed to the first 
editbn of his " Banks of Tamar:" — 

« xo TUB ftEASEB. 

" The severi^ of criticism may be softened by the indma- 
tkm that the MSS. of this volume passed frcnn the attthor 
to his printer without having been inspected by any literary 
fHend. 

" Other drcumstances, very unfavourable to literary com- 
position, have attended this work. In Ae celebrated tale of 
* Old Mortality' Mr. Pattison, the vSlage teacher, afber de- 
ocrilmg with admirable fidelity his asxious and distressing 
labours during the day, observes, ' llie Reader may have 
some conception of the xdief whWi a solitary walk, in the 
cool of a fine summer evening, affords to the head whidi has 
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ached and the nerves yituA hare been shattered for so many 
hours, in plying the task of public iostniclion. 

** * My chief haunt,' he ctuitinues, * in these hours of golden 
leisure, is the banks of the smalt stream which, winding through 
a Icme vale of green bracken, passes in front of the village 
scho(4-house,' &c. But the teacher of Gandercleugh pos- 
sessed advantages which iiever fell to the lot of the writer of 
this work. Engaged, like that &r-fained peraonage, iti the 
edocatioa of youth, his labours have seldom been relinquished 
till the dose of our longest summer evenings; when, instead 
of retiring to the banks of a beaatifnl stream, he has almost 
uniformly been driven by business connected with his arduous 
profession, or by literary cares, to his solitary study at home. 
There, depressed by the previous fatigues of the day, he has 
occasionally indulged in composition; and hence this volume, 
the production of many a pensive abstracted hour." 

Columns of description could not convey a better idea of 
the difiSculdes under which the " Banks of Tamar " was com- 
poaed, than is conveyed m the above few simple words. The 
first edition of this poem appeared in 1820. He had, pre- 
viously to the printing of this work, published many little 
fuptive poems of great beauty, and which attracted much at- 
tention, parUcidariy in Devonshire, where the author was best 
known. He next published " Dartmoor, a descriptive poem," 
the first editkm of which appeared in 18S6. This poem was 
written for the purpose of being submitted for the premium 
o&red about two years before, for the beat poem on that sub- 
ject, by the Royal Society of literature. By some accident, 
the premium was awarded three or four months before Mr. 
Carrmgton was aware that the time of presoitation bad arrived. 
It is needless to say, that bis poem was not forwarded to the 
Society; the author tlirew it by, without entertaining the 
slightest intention of ever pubtishing an eiasion on what be 
ima^ned the bulk of the reading public would think a moat 
unpromising subject. By sooae cIuncB, bowcver, the poem 
came under the notice of W. Bnrt, Esq., Secretary of the 
Plymouth Chambw of Commerce, who persuaded Mr. Caiv 
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riogton to publish it ; and it acconlingly appeared* with ex- 
planatory notrs by that gentleman. " Dartmoor" met with 
far grentcr success than the author had ever dared to antici- 
pate. It was received with much delight by the public; it 
was very highly spoken of by the periodical press; and the 
consequence was, that a second edition was called for not, more 
than two months afler the appearance of the first." 

We are now approaching a very painful portion of our 
poet's story. Two or three years before the publication of 
" Dartmoor," the town of Devonport was seized with an un- 
accountable mania for Subscription Schools ; by the estabUsb' 

* Id noticing the poem of " Dartmoor," the Montbly Renew ujt ; — 
" Tfas lulgect, tbotigb bj no mcani an aUuring one, Hcmi U> biTe been iakeu 
up with mthtniknn'bjr Mr. Curington ; and it ccrtainij comei out of hi* banb 
in a much more anintaled and interesting Tonn than vc could bate cipected. 
He takes hit reader wilb him oti a Ene lummer holiday orei' Dtrtmoor, de- 
•cribing, M be goe* along, the lavage, Tanlaitie, jet engaging peculiaritia of that 
deeolate Kcne. In addition to the accuracy of hie local knowledge, be inter- 
weaTci in his ■kclchea Kreral interoting epiaodee, and poetic image* of no mc«n 
order. Hit blank rcrae is generally harmonious, without touching the extretnei 
of Iccbleneaa on one dde, or of affected energy on the otlwr ; and tciy frrquratly 
wa meet with pasmgea which seem to have been polished with particulir care, and 
■n distioguiihcA for chaste, claiucal, and eran eloquent cxpnaiioD, We must 
content onnclTCi with a sngle specimen : — 

' How beautiful is tnoming, though It rise 
Upon a desert ! What (bough Spring refuae 
Her odours to the early gale that sweeps 
The highland solitude ; yet who eao breathe 
That freah, keen ^e, nor feel the Mngnuw tld* 
Of life flow buoyantly? O! who can look 
Upon the Sun, wbose beam indulgent shines 
Impartial, or on moor or cultured mead, 
And not feel glwlMB 7 Hard is dut man'* lot. 
Bleak is his journey through this vale of tears. 
Whose heart is not made lighter, and whole eye 
Is brighten'd oot by morning'* gloriom ray. 
Wide-glancing round. Tbe meanest thing on earth 
Rejoices in tbe welcome warmth, and owns 
its influence reviving. Hark ! the hum 
Of one who lores the mom, — Iba bee, who comae 
With overflow of happiness, to spend 
Tbe sunny hour ; and tee ! acroM the wast* 
The Initterfly, his gay companion, floM* ; — 
A vrandcrer, haply, from yon Austral fieldl. 
Or from the bank of moorland ttream tiiat fiowi 
In miuic through the deep and ibelter'd vale*.' " 
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ment of the first of these academies, Mr. Carrinj^oii's pro^ 
sperttjr, in common with that of several other public teachers 
residing in tlie town, was materialljr injured. He still) how- 
ever, struggled on ; though the circumstance of his having a 
large family dependent on his exertions rendered the decrease 
of income, caused by the Subscription Schools, to be very 
severely felt by him. Towards the close of 182? lie was 
attacked by incipient consumption ; and in a few months it 
was apparent that the disease would inevitably be fatal. He 
still, however, attended unceasingly to his school; and although 
reduced to a mere skeleton, and weak as an infant, he continued 
to discharge his schblasUc duties till March, 1830, — a period of 
nearly three years, — when he became so completely worn out, 
by the inroads of the deadly complaint with which he was 
afflicted, that he was obliged to cease all further efforts. The 
most affecting incidents could be related of bis noble inde- 
pendence of mind during the distressing sufferings with which 
he had to contend; but it would not be well to fill the public 
ear with those private matters, though many — many years 
must elapse before they will be efiaced from the memory of 
bis friends and connections. It was during his illness, and 
in as enfeebled a state of body as ever man composed in, that 
Mr. Carrington wrote and prepared for the press his last 
publicaUon — " My Native Village ; and other poems." In 
" My Native Village," he frequently alludes, in a^cting 
terms, to the painful nature of his situation. He introduces 
the book to the public in the following words : — 

" I have not published any new volume since the public- 
ation of * Dartmoor,' so many years ago. A severe and pro- 
tracted illness has prevented me from writing a poem of any 
length ; and, if the reader should occasionally perceive traces of 
languor in the present publication, I trust he will impute them 
to the proper cause. I am not, however, without hope that, 
although this volume was composed under some of the most 
distressing circumstances that ever fell to the lot of man, the 
ingenuous critic will find, in some pages, reasons for commend- 
ation." 
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In this poem, as we before observed, he alludes most feel- 
ingly to his untoward lot. The rollowinj; lines, referring to 
the " Pleasant Bard of Harewood," present b toaching pic- 
ture of hb own saSerings— they were prophetic of his rapidly 
approaching tiite ; — 

" His wnnderinga and his miiiingi, Ik^m and fttn, 
Hii keen-ftlt pleuurei and bli hean-wrunB leva, 
Are put ; — Ibe gi»e cloaad on hlin m thoaa d>ra 
Hkd come whtm on the Valp the inow.wmth plaji. 
He peritb'd ere hii prime ; but they who know 
Vhat 'lii to battla with a world of woe. 
From fouth to Elder manfaood, feci too wcU 
TbM grief U laat w[iliin dig daepeM cell 
Of the poor bort will bring decaf, and ibake 
So fierce the mdI, that care like tgt will mike 
■ The graailwpper a burden.' Slowlj came 
the iDoital Mroka, but to the end the flame 
Of poeif burnt on. With feeble hand 
He toudi'd hi* hup ; but not at fala eomniand 
Came now tbe andent muiic Faintlf fell 
On bii pain'd ear the strain! be lored lO well,- — 
And then tiii heart wa* broken ! " 

In the course of his illness Mr. Carrington experienced 
much cheering kindness, — not from his own townsmen, whose 
apathy towards literature is as proverbial now as it was when 
Mr. Britton wrote bis observations on Plymouth Bock, in his 
" Beauties of England and Wales," — it was not from bb 
townsmen that Mr. Carrington experienced the kindness 
which cheered his latter days,— but from strangers who knew 
him only through hb works. Among Mr. Carrington's warm- 
est-hearted friends were the Rev. J. P. Jones, of North Bovey, 
and the Rev. R. Mason, of Widdicombe, both on Dartmoor ; 
George Harvey, Esq. F.R.S. &c. and H. Woolcombe^ Eaq. 
of Plymouth: from these gentlemen, as well as from his 
Grace tbe Duke of Bedford, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Clifford, Sir T. D. AcUnd, and other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Carrington received much kiuduess and attention : 
nor let it be forgotten, that bb late Majesty George tbe Fourth 
was a liberal patron of our poet. 

In July, 1830, Mr. Carrington removed with hb fitmily to 
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Ba^, in order to reside with hb son, who about that time had 
become proprietor of the Bath Chronicle. By this time he was 
in the most advanced stage of consumption ; he daily grew 
weaker and weaker ; and on the evening of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1830, be expired, apparently of mere weakness and ex- 
haustion. As he always expressed the utmost horror of being 
buried in any of the "great chamel-bouses of Bath" (as he 
used to term the burbd grounds of that populous city), he was 
interred at Combhay, a lonely and beautiful Uttte village 
about four miles from Bath. 

Mr. Carrington's widow and six children are now under die 
protection of the poet's eldest son, Mr. H. £. Carrington, of 
Bath. 
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No. XX. 
ADMIRAL SIR JOSEPH SYDNEY VORKE, 

KKIOHT COMMANDER OF THE MOST HONOURABLE MILITARY 
ORDER OF THE BATH J MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR REI- 
GATE; a DIRECTOR OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL; AND HALF- 
BROTHER OF THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 

The Riglit Hooourable Charles Yorke, Lord Chancellor of 
England, was the second s<hi of Philip, first Earl of Hard- 
wicke, who had also held the same high office. He received 
the seals in 1770, and was created a Peer by the title of Baron 
Morden ; but dying before the patent had passed the Great 
Seal, it did not take effect, and was never afterwards com- 
pleted, though it had passed through the Privy Seal Office, 
and every other form. His eldest son, however, on the de- 
mise of his uncle, the late Earl of Hardwicke, succeeded that 
nobleman both in title and in estates. 

The subject of the present memoir was the third and 
youngest son of Lord Chancellor Yorke ; by his second wife, 
Agneta, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of Henry John- 
son, Esq. of Great Berkh am stead, in Hertfordshire. 

He was born in London, June 6th, 17f!8; entered the 
naval service February 15th, 1780; and, after serving some 
time as Midshipman in the Duke of 98 guns, commanded by 
Sir Charles Douglas, Bart., removed witli that distinguished 
officer into the Formidable, another second rate, bearing the 
flag of Lord Rodney, to whom be acted as Aid-de-camp at 
the great battles fought off Guadaloupe, April 9th and 12th, 
1 782 ; in which the French Seet was totally defeated, and Ad- 
miral the Count de Grasse taken prisoner. 

The Formidable having returned to England, Mr. Yorke, 
afUr a short interval, joined the Assistance of 50 guns, Com- 
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modore Sir Charles Douglas, suUoned on the coast of America; 
and subsequently the Salisbury of 50 guns, Captain Sir Eras- 
mus Gower, bearing the broad pendant of Admiral J. Elliot, 
in which ship he continued on the Newfoundland station 
nearly three years, in the capacity of master's mate. 

He was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, June 16. 17S9 
and served as such on board the Adamant of 50 guns, Rear- 
Admiral Sir R. Hughes, BarL, Thisbe frigate, and Victory 
of 100 guns; in the last of which he continued during the 
Spanish and Russitui armaments. 

In February, 1791, be was promoted to the command of 
the Rattlesnake sloop of war, in which vessel he cruised in the 
Channel until the commencement of the war with the French 
Republic, when he was made Post into the Circe of 28 guns, 
by commission dated February 4. 1793; and placed under 
the orders of Lord Howe. The Circe was actively employed 
in the Channel Soundings, Bay of Biscay, &c.; and Captain 
Yorke had the good fortune to capture several of the enemy's 
large privateers, and a number of merchant vessels. He also 
took the Espiegle French corvette close to Brest harbour, and 
in sight of a very superior French squadron. 

In August, 1 794, Captain Yorke removed into the Stag of 
32 guns ; and after serving some time on tlie same station as 
before, and on the coast of Ireland, he was ordered to join 
the North Sea fleet, at that period commanded by Lord 
Duncan. 

On the SSd of August, 1795, Captain Yorke, being in 
company with a light squadron, under the orders of C^itmn 
James Alms, gave chase to two large ships and a cutter, and 
brought the steromost to action. Afler a conflict for about 
an hour, the enemy struck, and proved to be the Alliance 
Batavian frigate, of 36 guns and S40 men ; her consorts, the 
Argo, of the same force, and Nelly cutter of 1 6 guns, efiected 
their escape, afler sustaining a running fight with the other 
ships of the British squadron. In this spirited action, the 
Stag had 4 men slain and 13 wounded, and the enemy be* 
tween 40 and 50 killed and wounded. 

VOL. XVI. V f— I 
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Captain Yorice continued to command the Stag, and cruised 
with considerable success against the armed and trading Tea- 
sels of the enemy, until March, 1800, when he was appointed 
to the Jason of 36 guns; and in the following year removed 
to the Canada 74, which formed part of the western squadron 
during the continuance of the war. 
- After the renewal of hostilities iu 180S, Captain Yorke 
commanded successively the Prince Creorge 98, Barfleur 98, 
and Christian VII. <^ 80 guns. He was knighted April 21. 
1 805, when he acted as proxy for his brother the Earl of 
Hardwicke, ot the installation of the Order of the Garter then 
celebrated. 

When his brother the Right Honoarable Charles Yorke 
was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, in June, 1810, Sir 
Joseph was nominated one of the junior Commissioners ; and 
he retained his seat until 1818. During the period of the two 
brothers sitting at the Board, the Break-water in Plymoutli 
Sonnd was decided upon and commenced ; the Dock-yard at 
Pembroke, and the improvements in Sheemess-yard, were 
also determined upon : the iron tanks, iron cables, and round 
bows of the ships of war, were generally introduced in the 
service, together with other essential improvements. Frevtons 
to Sir J. Sydney Yorke resigning his seat at the Admiralty, 
the round stems were also brought forward, at the suggestion 
of Sir R. Seppings, and their utiliQp strenuously supported by 
Sir Joseph. On the 31st of July, 1810, Captain Yorke was 
advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue; and, in 
January following, hoisted his flag on board the Vengeur of 
74 guns, and assumed the command of a strong squadron, 
with which, and a large body of troops intended to reinforce 
Liord Wellington's army in Portugal, he arrived in the Tagus, 
March 4. It was in consequence of this reinforcement that 
the French army, under Marshal Massena, broke up from 
Saotarem, and began iu retreat into Spain. He afterwards 
sailed to the Western Isles, with a squadron consisting of three 
sail of the line and two frigates, for the protection of th* 
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bomeward bound E^t India fleet, the whole of which reached 
England in Bafety. 

Sir Joseph attained the rank of Vice- Admiral ia 1814; and 
of Admiral in 1890. On theenlargeoientof the Order ofthe 
Bath, be was nominated a Knight Commander, January 1. 
1815 ; and in the course of the same year he was presented 
with the freedom of the borough of Plymouth. 

Sir Joseph Yorke was for the greater part of his life a 
member of the House of Commons. He was 6rst returned 
to Parliament for the borough of Reigate (in which his &mily 
has long had considerable interest), at the general election of 
1790. He was re-chosen at those in 1796 and 1802; but in 
1806 retired in favour of his nephew ^rd Royston, and was 
elected for St- Germain's, which he vacated in 1810 in favour 
of his brother. In 1812, he was elected for Sandwich; in 
1818, again for Reigate, and also at the subsequent elections 
of 1B30, 1826, 1830, and 1831. His lengthened parlia- 
mentary career was distinguished by sound and consdtutional 
views, unflinching zeal for the interests of his profession, and 
invincible and irresistible good humour. In the tumult of the 
most stormy debates, his voice was wont to appease the' con- 
flicting senate, and restore at least a momentary harmony by 
the quaint phraseology and shrewd observations he brought 
to bear upon the discussion. 

Sir Joseph was Chairman of the Waterloo Bridge Com- 
pany, in the management of whose concerns he took a very 
active part. His last appearance in public life was on the 
29th of April, 1831, when he presided at a meeting at the 
Thatched House Tavern, for the ccmsideratioD of a plan sug- 
gested by Commander Dickson, R. N., for " A School for the 
Education of the Sons of Naval and Marine Officers, together 
with an Orphan Foundation, under-the sanction of the King's 
most excellent Majesty." 

Sir Jos^h was drowned in the Southampton Water, on the 
JthofMay, 1831. As a small yacht of fourteen tons, belong- 
ing to Captain Bradby, R. N., residing at Hamble, near 
Southampton, was returning from Portsmouth to Hambl^ 
us ,- [ 
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having on board Sir Joseph YorkC) Captain Bradby, and 
Captain Young, with a boatman named Chandler and a boy, 
she suddenly sunk, and all on board perished. The bodies 
were soon ader picked up, and removed to Hamble. One 
half of the yacht was thrown ashore ; and there seems to be 
little doubt that the fatal accident was occasioned by her having 
been struck with lightning. 

Sir Joseph Yorke was twice married ; first, March 29. 
1798, to Elizabeth Weake, daughter of James Rattray, Esq., 
by whom he had six sons and one daughter: I. Charles 
Philip Yorke, a Captain R. N., who, in the event of bis sur- 
viving his uncle, will succeed to the Earldom and other family 
titles ; 2. Sydney John, who died in infancy ; 3. Henry Regi- 
nald; *. Eliot Thomas; 5. Horatio Nelson, who died in 
1814, in liis twelfth year; 6. Grantham Miinter Yorke, Est|. 
who married, in 1830, Marian Emily, sister to Sir H, C. 
Montgomery, Bart. ; and, 7. Agneta Elizabeth. 

Lady Yorke having deceased January 29. 1812, Sir Joseph 
married, secondly, Mny 22. I81S, the Most Hon. Urania 
Anne Marchioness Dowager of Clanricarde, widow of Henry 
Marquess of Clanricarde; and,secondly,of Colonel Peter King- 
ton ; and sister to the present Marquess of Winchester, and to 
Vice-Admiral Lord Henry Paulet, K. C. B, Her Ladyship 
is now for the third time a widow. 

Sir Joseph Yorke's will has been proved at Doctors' Com- 
mons. He gives a legacy of 500/. to his wife the Marchioness, 
and his house and furniture at Hamblerice for life, aller which 
they are to devolve on his eldest son. He declares, that he 
does not bequeath her Ladyship any larger sum, in con- 
sequence of her being amply provided for by marriage settle- 
ment. After a few legacies to servants, he bequeaths the 
residue of his properly amongst his 6ve children, and appoints 
three of his sons executors. The personal effects were sworn 
under 40,000/. 

Tlie remains of Sir Joseph Yorke were interred in the 
family vault at Wimple, in Cambridgeshire. 
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• " Marshall's Royal Naval Bit^rapby," end " The Gentle- 
man's Magazine," are the sources whence the forgoing 
memoir has been derive^. We extract the following interest- 
ing paper from the " United Service Journal." 

Nautical jRemmiscoKes of the late Admiral Sir J. S. Yorie. 

Few who have served with the late Sir Joseph Yorke, or 
who have known him in private society, can reflect upon his 
untimely death without a more than ordinary degree of sorrow, 
or can recall his character and nature to the mind without 
pride and satisfaction. 

A man, however, must have a seaman's feelings fully to ap- 
preciate the peculiar characteristics of this officer, and he must 
have a knowledge of the " old school ; " for in the navy, as in 
civil life, the advance of refinement has had its invariable 
effect of approximating manners and assimilating conduct, and 
even dispositions, to one uniform pattern or standanl. And 
yet it was di6BcuIt to be in the company of Sir Joseph Yorke 
without being instantly struck with his appearance, and im- 
pressed with a feeling that you were talking to one " not of 
common mould," Sir Joseph, in allusion to his legs, used 
humorously to say, that^ " take him half-way up a hatchway, he 
was a passable fellow." There was something modes! even in 
this "half-way;" for few men possessed more the ensemble of a 
fine figure. His height, and full and capacious chest; his 
heroic head, and a profusion of black curling hair ; an eye 
remarkably large, penetrating, and brilliant, although un- 
steadily rapid or transitory in its expression ; made this officer, 
when I first served under him, " one of the finest ,youR^ cap- 
tains in the navy." The eye and forehead, to common ob- 
servers, are the features of expression ; but artists read the 
passions and character in the chin and strong lines of the 
muscles about the mouth ; and in this instance they were full 
and energetic beyond what I ever witnessed, except in Lord 
Byron. 

My esteemed commander was well read as a gentleman and 
as a man of business ; that is to say, he was well acquainted 
u 3 
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with modem history, with all works of taste and amusement, 
and with whatever publicationii related to the current bnuness 
of life in its proFoundest sense : but I do not suppose that he 
hod ever troubled " black letter" mncb ; and yet I was often 
startled at the manner in which he would pour forth, ore 
roftmdo, some of the racy humour and quaint drollery of our 
old authors, which so irresistibly stamp the character and 
nature of old English, before it was Latinised, Oalliclsed, 
Italianised, and every thing else but Anglicised. To hear Sir 
Joseph address a ship's company was a rich treat He idea- 
tified himself with the prejudices, interests, and feelings, and 
even failings, of the foremast-men, adopted even their slang ; 
and whilst under a voluble torrent of rich, broad, and full 
humour, he insidiously poured forth such stimulants to a love 
of the service, to a sense of discipline, and to a zeal for Old 
England, that one of his harangues had as fine a moral effect 
upon a ship's company as the songs of IKbdin. I recolle<!t 
very many instances of this. 

Sir Joseph took the command of the C ■ a in 1601, from 
an Irish captain, whose officers, petty and quarter-deck, were 
all Irish ; and who had succeeded to an officer, of all men in 
the service, the most known for keeping a. ship's company in a 
state of " the most admired disorder." I recollect when this 
Anglo predecessor of this Anglo-Irish captain would not per- 
mit a pretty large body of French prisoners to be confined in 
the hold, or placed under a sentry. One day, after a long 
chase of a French llne-of-battle ship, during which the 
prisoners were allowed to look out of the port-holes, and 
even from the chains at the chase, the drum beat to quarters. 
On clearing the ship for action, it was found that every 
breeching of the mainnJeck guns was cut through, and several 
of the lanyards of the main and mizen shrouds were cut evcD 
to a few yams with sharp knives. To this anti-disciplinarian - 
succeeded a captain of real Irish character, such a one as Miss 
Fdgeworth herself would have liked to have drawn; and 
many of the old jokes told about " Tommy Pakenham's boys," 
*' the flogging of the pigs" on the quarter-deck, "the sta^ 
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board-watch bating the larboard," and the captiua ** bathig 
both with a big ahillalab," — until, like Newfoundland dogs, 
they became dangerous to their meEter, — were realised among 
this wild crew. 

Sir JosejA did not make himself popular by bringing with 
him myself and other officers] who were " mere English." 
Probably no other man in the service could have reduced 
such a ship's ctmipany to so perfect a state of discipline, and 
in ao short a period; albeit the " means and appliances" 
savoured of the old school. The vices to be cured were 
dninkenness, riots, and fighting; a most lubberly performance 
of every duty; an insolence to the quarter-deck; and, lastly, 
s vile habit in relation to the hemmocks, or to avoiding the 
trouble of visiting the head at night These offences were 
never spared ; but punishment was accompanied by such salu- 
tary addresses to the ship's company, that they coniained.not 
only the code raisonni which must ever govern such s cbow 
munity, but it was illustrated and rationalised to the men in a 
manner so admirably adapted to a sailor's habits and notions, 
that the effect was incredible. A sort of nautical patriotism 
was infused into the crew, and for this object no means, were 
spared. When desertion became even alarming. Sir Joseph 
(no chaplain being on board) performed the Sabbath-church 
service, and taking his text — " Shall such a man as I flee ?" 
— he gave a practical sermon, full of sound common sense, 
upon the vice of desertion, and on the duty of serving the 
country — " and fools that came to laugh, remained to pray." 

It is extremely useful, not only to the service, but to nature 
and life in all their duties and relations, to show the horrible 
effects produced by adopting a principle that bodily pain, or 
corporal punishment, are the sole means of coercing human 
beings to proper conduct. This product of the ** wisdom of 
our ancestors" was the very essence of all things, the primtim 
mebil* of all good and in all things, when Yorke was brought 
up in the Rodney School, or in *' the good old times." Let 
us be warned by its effects upon one of the fiuest spirits and 
most excellent hearts that Nature ever mode. 

Google 
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When I entered the service, the discipline was tndy hor- 
rible; and the individual instances of severity are, in modem 
times, appalling to reflect upon. 

Whenever tfae hands' were turned up, as a matter of course, 
the shrill pipe was immediately heard, a boatswain's mate flew 
to each ladder, armed with his stick or bull's > and with 
which he slashed the ascending crew indiscriminately, often 
with a fiendish malice, or a yet more fiendish wantonness. 
The plea was " to punish the last lubber ;" as if, in a multitude, 
a last was not on abstract necessity independently of slowness 
or quickness. Not only was every boatswain's male intrusted 
with the discretion of this horrible punishment, but every 
midshipman or mate of a watch had the privilege of " start- 
ing" men. Of the withering influence in the service of such 
a system, I have been the frequent witness ; but it is unneces- 
sary (o picture forth details of practices now haj^Jly extinct 
in the profession. 

Yorke was always beloved by his crew. His men saw in 

Iiim the ready skilful sailor, the daring intrepid o£Scer ; his 

broad humour delighted them, and the kindness of his heart 

was Inexhaustible. He possessed the mastery of mind which 

excites awe, respect, and love. His crew, in the Stag, joined 

the mutiny of 1797- Yorke addressed them with great spirit. 

men declared their devotion to him as an ofiBcer, end 

I entreated that he would continue in command of the 

; but a sine qud non with the crew was, that the ■ 

itenant should be sent on shore as a tyrant. Yorke would 

n to no compromise unbecoming his rank as a commander ; 

the result was, that the obnoxious Lieutenant was dis- 

ed by the crew, and Yorke voluntarily left them, amidst 

■ expressions of love and esteem. 

t a subsequent period, in the Hne-of-battle ship, a 

alarming disposition prevailed among a great part of the 
's company ; and the old mutineer's toast, of " A dark 
t, a sharp knife, and a bloody blanket," had been revived 
ng the men. 
bout six bells of the first watch, the lieutenant flew into 
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the cabin and attnouneed to Yorke, that the men had formed 
two lines on Uie main-deck, that some of them were even 
brandishing their knives as ready for action. Yorke, with the 
D&turaliotrepidity of his character, flew to the scene of danger ; 
and I never shall forget his large figure boldly and rapidly 
advancing, and seen only dimly by the two or three lanterns 
that were burning. Coming toully unarmed to the head of 
this double line of ruffians, he uttered, with his sonorous full 
voice, a few of his usually imperative and almost wild sentences, 
and instantly knocked two men down, on the right and lef^ 
with his double fists. Seizing the two next (men of very 
large stature), he drove their, as he called them, " lubberly 
heads" together wtdi a force that rolled them stunned aad 
stupified on the deck. He ther^ collared two others, and 
passed them aft to the officers, who by this time were as- 
sembling with side-arms ; and, having thus secured about a 
dozen, be walked fearlessly through the long line of the re- 
mamder, abusing them with every epithet, and ending his 
abuse by exclaiming— " Have you the impudence to suppose 

that I would hang such a lubberly set of as you are? 

No, by ; I will flog every ringleader Uke , and not 

put the fleet to the disgrace of a Court-Martial to try such a 
set of ." The men were awed by the mastery of his 
manner; and in two or three cases, where one, *' the bravest 
of the brave," showed a desire to impede his steps, he knocked 
' him down, and in one or two instances kicked him soundly as 
he lay on the deck. Thus did he pass forward between the 
Une of sanguinary lawless ruffians; and by dint of bis physical 
powers, his presence of mind, and dauntless intrepidity, he 
quelled, at the expense of a fow dozen at the gangway, a 
mutiny which might have occasioned many executions and 
flof^ings round the fleet. The mutiny existed only among a 
lai^ body of Irish pressed men ; and several of the old sea- 
men, when they saw the success of suppressing it, enjoyed most 
heartily tbe humorous heroism of the Captain. This humour, 
of which no idea could be conveyed, except by a knowledge 
of the individual, never forsook bim. 
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One erening, in the Prince George, aa the ship was rolling 
very ranch in the swell, I was standtng by the Captain at the 
break of the quarter-deck, ae the two servants of the cabin 
and ward-room were passing aft from the galley, each with a 
large clothes-basket on his head, filled with the crockery of 
the respective messes. The ship gave a sudden lurch, and 
the whole basket was pitched from the head of the ward-room 
servant down the main hatchway. The clatter of the pro- 
fiision of falling plates and dishes, with the terror and amaze- 
ment upon the simple countenance of the lad, was irresistibly 
ludicrous, and Yorke enjoyed the scene to the fiill. In the 
midst of a laugh, strong enough to dissipate the bile from any 
frame, it was announced that the servants, by mistake had 
taken up each other's baskets ; and that the crockery projected 
from the head of the ward-room officer belonged to the Cap- 
tun, whilst that which was safe was really the property of the 
ward-room. I shall oerer forget the sudden transition from rich, 
broad, and healthy laughter to violent rage ; the epithets of 
" lubber," with reasons multitudinous why and how the ac- 
cident should have been avoided, were poured forth in pro- 
fusion. Tlie meum and the tuma were illustrated humorously ; 
and the result was, a loan of plates and dishes from the ward- 
room to the calHn for the remainder of the cruise. 

In a very long blockade of Brest, the Captain's stock be- 
came short, and an awkward dilemma arose. Three officers 
dined with the Captain on week days, whilst he dined with 
the Lieutenants only on Sunday, and the balance of hospitality 
was eighteen to one against the Captain. His object was to 
find some excuse for not dining with the officers on Sunday ; 
and they, of course, out of delicacy or pride, would refuse his 
week-day invitations. This was effected with some humour. 
He came unexpectedly to sup in the ward-room, and showed 
to the officers two fine water-colour marine paintings he had 
recently finished. Some of the officers praised the works out of 
commonplace politeness, others out of servility to the Captain, 
and others from a real love of the arts ; but the First Lieu- 
tenant, an honest matter-of-fact man, whom Yorke highly 
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esteemed, " damned with &int praise," and found &ult that 
" the ships were represented too close to the rocks." 
'* Rocks I" cried Yorke, starting up in an admirably acted Bt 
of rage, " rocks, indeed ! they are fog-banks, as clear as the 
sun at noon ; and never will I again be a guest where such a 
Goth, a Vandal, a Bceotian, hurts my feelings by mistaking 
my fog-banks for rocks." Saying this, he rushed out of the 
cabin, leaving the poor astonished First Lieutenant to bear 
the reproaches of the whole mesa for having afironted the 
Captun. The invitations for the remainder of the cruise were 
mutually avoided : but ell parties from the next day were as 
cordial as ever; and, when the joke was seen through, it 
occasioned a great deal of good-humoured laughter on all 
sides. 

I much doubt if there be any officer living who, with equal 
opportunities, has done more acts of individual kindness and 
benevolence than Sir Joseph Yorke, or any person to whom 
so many are indebted for their commissions. His ear was 
open to every tale of distress ; )iis eye was always vigilant to 
discover indigent or unfriended merit; and his exertions to 
relieve misery, and reward desert, exceeded any thing I ever 
witnessed. I have reason to beUeve that bis relations and 
party had often occasion to point out the impolicy of his so 
constandy exerting his interests in &vour of persons who bad 
no electioneering or political claims upon him or his family. 
His heart was impervious to all such suggestions ; and I per- 
sonally know very many Captains, Commanders, and Lieu- 
tenants of the Navy, officers of Marines, and gendemen in the 
naval yards and Government offices, whose respect^le, and, 
in some cases, affluent condition, is entirely derived from his 
spontaneous and disinterested benevolence. Several men of 
merit he raised from before the mast, as well as the sons of 
indigent petty officers. His coxswain in the Jasbn became a 
post-captain. The master of the Stag, on his death-bed, 
implored Yorke to beiiiend his destitute orphan ; he adopted 
the child, and patronised him through the service till be 
left him a Post-Captaio of a frigate. A poor fishaman of 
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SouthomptoD was knocked overboard by the boom of bis iish- 
inj^mack, in a gale of wind ; when his little child, not more 
than ten years of age, seized the helm, and steering through 
the Needles, brought the vessel Mtfe into SouthamptoD. Yorke 
took the boy into the Jason, educated hitn, and made liim a 
Lieutenant. The son of a working ship- carpenter at Ply- 
mouth Yard exhibited superior talents and conduct, in a very 
humble station, on board a ship ; Yorke gave the boy a clear 
stage to show his good qualities, patronised him through dif- 
ferent grades, till he left him a Commissioner of a public 
Board, with a large income. Such cases are extremely nu- 
merous. The last instance of his spirited disinterested bene- 
volence that I am personally acquainted with was rather 
extraordinary. A Commissioner of a public Board had clan- 
destinely drawn up a report to the Treasury against an 
unfriended individual. The report was full of false figures 
.and false statements ; and, to prevent detection, the register 
was kept under lock and key, so that the victim could have 
no means of defence or exposure. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and two Lords of the Treasury Board, were made 
acquainted wiih the fraud, but in vain. Yorke's political po- 
sition in the House of Commons at that time rendered it 
extremely painful that he should either ask a favour or demand 
an act of justice of the Treasury. Impressed with the very 
scandalous chicanery and cruelty of the transaction, iiis ex- 
ertions at the Treasury were spirited and strenuous, and, 
although they were unavailing, they reflected the highest 
honour upon his benevolence, and upon his instinctive abhop- 
rence of oppression. One of the evil doers, moreover, was 
hb friend, and the brother of an old shipmate, a member of 
the peerage; but neither rank nor friendship could prevail 
against a sense of right The only instance I know of Yorke's 
doing no service whatever, for on old friend who needed it, 
and whom he valued as an officer and esteemed as a man 
above all other persons, was in the case of a gentleman, who 
was highly qualified by very long services to judge of his 
qualities, and who bore the following tribute to his memory : 
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— '* As a naval Captain, I consider Sir Joseph had much 
skill, energy, and judgment, a ready decision, and a firm 
spirit in emergencies. Just, afTable, humane, forgiving, and 
in a high degree conciliating, be was always beloved by his 
officers, and poptilnr with his seamen ; whose attachment he 
uniformly won and retained, from a confidence felt in the mild 
justice of his rule, and in his thorough knowledge of the sea- 
man's duty and character. His cheerful courteonsness of the 
high-bom gentleman, whollydevoid of pride, and ever animated 
with an eager zeal for the glory and interest of his country, 
made him highly esteemed by all who had the happiness to 
serve under his command, or to know him personally." 

Sir Joseph was every inch a sailor. The master attendant, 
shipwright, and head officers of yard, were once dis- 
cussing naval qualifications. I was then a boy; but I was 
struck that, amidst their conflicting opinions,' they were all 
agreed, that Captain Yorke understood scientifically and 
practically more of naval architecture, and of the theory and 
practice of all that related to building and fitting a ship, than 
almost any man they had seen. 

He was an excellent helmsman and pilot. On one occasion, 
anxious to prevent the escape of the enemy from Cherbourg, 
he beat the Jason through the Needles, at night, with a hard 
gale almost in her teeth. 

In a chase, I have seen him at the wheel for four hours in 
the roughest weather ; and his coxswain was the only man in 
the ship (the Jason] to whom he would resign his post. So 
intuitive and nice were his perceptions in all that related to 
" the shipman's art," that I recollect his sending for tlie officer 
of the watch, on an extremely fierce night, after he had turned 
in for an hour, exhausted by his long station at the wheel, 
in a very anxious chase of six and thirty hours. " Who is at 

the wheel, Mr. ■ ■ ?" was the first question. " Askew, the 

coxswain," was the reply. "That's impossible — Askew 
never steered the ship in this manner — it is some lubberly 
qnnrter-master ;" — and this was the fa^J, for the coxswain had 
left the wheel; and Yorke, when he awoke in his cot, per- 
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ceired the inferiority of the steering by the motion of the 
ship. 

It is a pity that his admirable method of training his men 
at the guns was not followed, or the subject thought of in the 
service, till our war with America taught us that ** gunnery 
was nine points of a battle." 

Of this able ofBcer's benevolent exertions to establish the 
Naval School ; of bis science, energy, and business tact, dis- 
played in the construction of Waterloo Bridge; of his veiy 
useful services at the Admiralty Board, and of his Parlia- 
mentary duties, the world are too well aware, to render it 
necessary that I should even allude to the subject Nor hat 
it been necessary for me to refer to the activity of his services 
when afloat; or to that, perhaps, excessive courage which in- 
duced him to attack the Dutch squadron and dt;cide the fight, 
yard-arm-and-yard-arm, rather than wait for his friends astern. 
Yorke was Rodney's aide-de-camp in the battle of 1782, — a 
battle in which infinitely more was taught than the breaking 
of an enemy's line. The practice of interminable manceuvres, 
which ended in nothing but vapouring and a waste of powder, 
was broken through, and the English way of gaining a victory 
by close quarters revived. Sir Joseph Yorke imbibed the 
lesson — it was congenial to his nature. 
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WILLIAM ROSCOE, ESQUIRE, 

A ROTAL ASSOCIATE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 
AUD FELLOW OF THE UVVXAV SOCIETY. 

The history of the distinguished subject of this memoir is 
fraught with a most useful lesson. Favoured by no advan- 
tages of birth, or early tuition ; raised by the native energies 
of his mind alone ; he reached a height of literary eminence, 
rarely attuned even by those who have made the best use of 
the advantages of academic instruction. We are happy to 
learo that a detailed life of their highly gifled father is pre- 
paring for the press by one of his sons; and that it will be 
prefixed to a volume of miscellaneous productions of his pen 
hitherto unpublished. For the materials of the following 
sketch, we are principally indebted to the " Public Characters," 
" The European Magazine," " The Gentleman's Magazine/' 
" Tlie Life of Dr. Currie," See 



Mr. Roscoe was born at Liverpool, in the year I7£2, of 
obscure parentage.* His father and mother were both in 

■ At the ana of Mr. RoKoe'i btrtli, LirapoDl wu • mere village id cam. 
pnboD to itt prewiit aiMDt ; and tbe boun id which be wai bora «m then eon. 
ddand ai being Blualed ia tbe connliy. At tbii time it occupiea Dearly a ceoiral 
italiaD i and, retaining its original aharacler, ii the onlj ipedinm ot doinntie 
BRliItcctuic in tba town with a poeeh and gal>la aodi, which gin It aa air of 
Butiquitj, contraMcd at it i* with tlie aoperb inrroiindiog cdiflcei. It [a at 
praenl a ta*aii, with an eitenuTc bowling-green attached to iL Hh ipot (iriiidi 
1( now clainc ground) ii celebrated by Mr. Bocoe, Id tui elegant poem oT 
" Meant PItaaaDt," tb* txordimi of which aUndn to the DwnUng of hit IM 
being (pent there : — 
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the service of a bachelor, a gentleman of the most amiable 
and generous disposition, witli whose consent they married ; 
and who, dying without an heir, left the greater part, if not 
the whole, of his property to the subject of thb memoir. 

It does not appear that his patron paid any attention to his 
early education ; and his father had no higher ambition than 
to make him acquainted with writing and arithmetic. Through 
an obstinacy of temper, which in some minds is the forerun- 
ner of genius, young Roscoe could not be prevailed upon to 
submit to the drudgery of scholastic discipline; and, con- 
sequently, did not properly avail himself even of the small ad- 
vantages of education which his parents were able to affiird 
him. It was, however, his merit to discover in time the 
means of self-education. He early began to think for himself; 
and his habits of thought and mental application soon gave 
evidence of that genius which afterwards shone ft>rth with so 
conspicuous a splendour. At the age of sixteen, his poetical 
productions would have done credit to one who had enjoyed 
every advantage of tuition; and he was at that time found 
sufficiently qualified to be admitted as an articled clerk to Mr. 
Eyres, a respectable attorney in Liverpool. While engaged 
in the duties of this office, and fulfilling them to the perfect 
satisfaction of his superior, he was stimulated to undertake the 
study of the Latin language, by one of his companions, who 
boasted that he had read Cicero de AmicitiA, and spoke in 
high terms of the eloquence of the style, and nobleness of the 
sentiments, of that celebrated composition. Young Roscoe 
immediately commenced the work; and, smothering his dif- 
ficulties by perpetual reference to his grammar as well as to 
bis dictionary, he laboured through the task which the spirit 
of emulation had excited him (o undertake. The success ex- 
perienced in his first attempt prompted him to proceed ; he 



'■ Pr«td rrom Ihttaict thM diu'lj' throng m; bnut. 
Again beneath my natiie ihadei I reit ; — 
Thne ihadca, wbera lighdf fled tnj joulhrut dajr, 
Ere Fanry bow'd lo Reason't boasted sway." 
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Bto(q)ed not in his career till he bad read the most dis- 
ttoguished of the Ronutn classics; — a pursuit in which ho 
was eoeouragcd by the friendly intercourse of Mr. Francis 
Hidden, an eccentric but excellent scholar. Having thus 
made considerable progress in the Latin language, be-'— otill 
without the assistance of a master — applied to the studjr oC 
the French and Italian : the best authors in each of thoM 
tongues soon became bmiliar to him ; and it is believed that 
few of his countrymen ever acquired so general, so extensive, 
and so recondite a knowledge of Italian literature as did Mr. 
Roscoe. At a later period of his life, he added Oreek to hjs 
other attainments. 

After the expiration of hb articles^ he entered into partner- 
ship with Mr, Aspinall ; when the entire management of an 
office, extensive in practice, and hi^ in reputation, devolved 
on bim alone. 

About this time he formed an intimacy witb Dr. Enfield, . 
the tutor of the academy at Warrington, to whom, on the 
publication of the second volume of that popular work ** The 
Speaker," be contributed an elegy to Pity, and an ode to 
Education: Mr. Roscoe also became acquainted with Or. 
Aikin, then practising as a surgeon at Warrington ; and tfaess 
gentlemen were not less admirers of his refined and elegant 
s^le as a writer, than of his chaste and classical taste in 
painting and sculpture. In December, 1773, he recited 
before the society formed at Liverpool for the encouragement 
of drawing, painting, &c., on ode which was afterwards pub* 
lisbed with " Mount Pleasant, ** his first poetical production, 
orij^n^ly written when in his sixteenth year. He occasionally 
gave lectures on subjects connected with the objects of this 
institution, and was a very active member of the society. 

In 1788, Mr. Roscoe published a work upon the Slave 
Trade, entided " A Scriptural Refiitadon of a Pamphlet 
ktely published by the Rev. Raymond Harris;" toad shortly 
afterwards his principal poem, '* The Wrongs of Africa." 
Incited by the enthusiasm of the same train of feeling h« 
composed, soon after the commencement of the French Hero* 
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lution, two ballads, " The Vine-covered Hills," and " Million* 
be free!" which were equally popular in France and England; 
and he also sang the praises of liberty in a translation of one 
of Petrarch's odes, which was inserted in the Mercuria Jtalico. 

In 1790, Mr. Roscoe and Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, com- 
menced a series of Essays, in the Liverpool Weekly Herald, 
under the title of " The Recluse;" which, however, was not 
continued beyond twenty articles. The greater number of 
these were wfitten by Mr. Roscoe. 

The great work on which Mr, Roscoe's fame chiefly rests, 
his " Life of Lorenzo de' Medici," was commenced in 1-79<H 
and completed in 1796. During the period of its compilation, 
the author lived at the distance of two miles from Liverpool, 
whither he daily repaired to attend the business of his office. 
His evenings alone could be dedicated to the work; the rare 
books which he had occasion to consult were mostly procured 
from London, although it was a considerable advantage to him 
that his friend Mr. Clarke the banker had spent a winter at 
Florence. The work was printed at Liverpool, under his own 
superintendence. On its appearance, it was hailed with a 
warm and universal expression of approbation. It was thus 
spoken of by the author of" The Pursuits of Literature : " — 

" But bark, what loleinQ (truni from Amo'a tbIm 
Breathe raplurei waAed on iha Tiucan galas ! 
Lorenio reara agaia hi* awful head. 
And fccli hi* ancient glorin round htm apreact ; 
The Muwi itarting from tbeir trance reviTe, 
And at their Rascoi's bidding, wake and live." 

To which lines the following note was appended : — 
** See the Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, called the Magnifi* 
cent, by William Roscoe, 2 vols. 4to. I cannot but congra- 
tulate the public upon this great and important addition to 
clasncal history, which I r^rd as a phenomenon in literature, 
in every point of view. It is pleasant to consider s gentieman, 
not under the auspices of a university, nor beneath the shelter 
of academic bowers, but in the practice of the law and business 
of great extent, resident in a remote conunerdal town, where 
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nothing is heard of but Guinea-ships, slaves, blacks, and mer- 
chandise, in the town of Liverpool, investigating and describing 
the rise and progress of every polite art in Italy at the revival 
of learning, with acuteness, depth, and precision ; with the 
spirit of the poet, and the depth of the historian. It is plea- 
sant to consider this ; and, for my own part, I have not terms 
sufficient to express my admiration of his genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I have re- 
ceived. I may add, that the manner in which Mr. Roscoe 
procured, from the libraries at Florence, many of the various 
inedited manuscripts, with which he has enriched the appendix 
to his hiidory, was singularly curious: not from a Fellow or 
Traveller of the Dilettanti, but from a commercial man in the 
intervals of his employment I shall not violate the dignity of 
the work by slight objections to some modes of expression, or a 
few words, or to some occasional sentiments in the historian of 
a republic; but I recommend it to our country as a work of 
unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. It adds the 
name of Roscoe to the very first rank of English classical 
historians. 



In 1798, Mr. Roscoe published " The Nurse, a Poem, 
from the Italian of Luigi Tansillo," in Ito.; 8vo. 1800. 

" Amongst those friends whom Dr: Currie had the happi- 
ness to possess," observes the filial editor of the life of Dr. 
Currie, " there was none with whom he lived in habits of 
greater intimacy than Mr. Roscoe, or to whom he was more 
strongly attached. Their friendship was cemented by a com- 
mon taste for literature and intellectual pursuits, and by the 
congeniality of their sentiments on many important subjects 
which afiect the welfare of the human race. In after-life, their 
names became associated in the literary world. Few strangers 
of eminence arrived at Liverpool without an inti-oduction to 
Mr. Roscoe and Dr. Currie; and their houses were the resort 
of men of learning and celebrity from all quai'ters." 

"^ .Google 
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Prefixed to Dr. Currie's " Ufe and Works of Robert 
Bums," is a beautiful tributary poem to the memory of that 
extraordinary man, by Mr. Roscoe, which is introduced by 
Dr. Currie in the following manner : — 

" It is from the pen of one who has sympathised deeply in 
tlie fate of Burns, and will not be found unworthy of its author, 
the biographer of Lorenzo de' Medici. Of a person so well 
known, it is wholly unnecessary for the editor to speak; and, 
if it were necessary, it would not be easy for him to find 
language that would adequately express his respect and 
his affection." 

On the death of Dr. Currie an epitaph on his distinguished 
friend was written by Mr. Roscoe, and sent (o Professor 
Smyth for his revision. In revising it, from the Professor's 
deep interest in the subjectj the epitaph, as it now stands in 
the parish church at l^mouth, was insensibly drawn up ; and 
being returned widi the original to Mr. Roscoe, from the 
same deep interest, and from the habitual magnanimity of fait 
natiu^ (to use Professor Smjrth's own expressions), was by him 
preferred, and placed on the tomb of their common friend. 

In 1805 appeared Mr. Roscoe's second great work, " The 
Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth," the son of Lorenzo 
de' Medici, in four volumes, quarto ; the octavo ediliofi in six 
volumes, 1806. 

In the preface to this elaborate performance, the author 



" For almost three centuries the curiosity of mankind has 
been directed towards the age of Leo X. The history of 
that period has not, however, been attempted in s manner in 
any degree equal to the grandeur and variety of the subject. 
Nor is this difficult to be accounted for. Attractive as sudi 
an undertaking may at first appear, it will be found on a 
nearer inspection to be surrounded with many difficulties- 
The magnitude of such a task ; the trouble of collecting the 
materials necessary to its proper execution ; the long devotion 
of time and of labour which it must unavoidably require ; and, 
above all, the apprehensions of not fulfilling the high expect- 
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stioDS which have been formeJ of it; are some of ihose cir- 
cumstances which have, perhaps, prevented the accomplish- 
ment of a work which has often been suggested, sometimes 
closely contemplated, but hitherto cautiously declined. 

*' The same considerations which have deterred others from 
engaging in so laborious and hazardous an attempt, would in 
atl probability have produced a similar effect on myself, had 
I not been led by imperceptible degrees to a situation in 
which I could scarcely, with either propriety or credit, have 
declined the task. The history of the *' Life of Lorenzo de' 
Medici," the father of Leo X., had opened the way to a variety 
of researches, not less connected with the events of the en- 
suing period than with those of the times Ibr which they were 
immediately Intended; and even that work was considered by 
many, perhaps not unjustly, as only the vestibule to a more 
spacious building, which it would be incumbent on the author 
at some future period to complete. Since that publicaUon, 
the friendship and liberality of se^-eral distinguished characters, 
both at home and abroad, have supplied me with many valu- 
able communications and ori^al documents, which, without 
their countenance and favour, it would not have been in my 
power to have obtained. To have withheld these materials 
from the public, would have defeated the purpose for which 
they were communicated; and to have shrunk from the task 
under such circumstances, would have given occasion fur a 
construction almost as unfavourable to myself as the failure of 
success. I^ese reflections have induced me, amidst the con- 
stant engagements of an active life, to persevere in an under- 
taking, which has occa^onally called for exertions beyond 
what my time, my talents, or my health, could always 
supply; and I now submit to the public the result of the 
labour of many years, in the best form in which, under all 
circumstances, it has been in my power to offer it to their 
acceptance." 

Mr. Roscoe proceeds to describe the principles on which 
he has proceeded in the execution of his undertaking, to ad- 
vert to the literary historians whose volumes he has consulted, 
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to describe the various original documents to which he has 
bad access, and to acknowledge the assistance which he has 
derived from numerous friendly sources. In conclusion, he 
says ; — 

" I cannot deliver this work to the public without a most 
painful conviction that, notwithstanding my utmost en- 
deavours, and the most sedulous attention which it has been 
in my power to bestow upon it, many defects will still be dis- 
coverable, not only from the omission of much important in- 
formation which may not have occurred to my enquiries, but 
from an erroneous or imperfect use of such as I may have had 
the good fortune to obtain. Yet I trust, that when the extent 
of the work, and the great variety of subjects which it com- 
prehends, are considered, the candid and judicious wiU make 
due allowance for those inaccuracies against whidi no vi^lance 
can at all times efTectually guard. With this pnblicaUon, I 
finally relinquish all intention of prosecuting, with a view to 
the public, my researches into the history and literature of 
Italy. That I have devoted to its completion a considerable 
portion of time and of hibour will sufficiently appear from the 
perusal of the following pages, and it may therefore be pre- 
sumed that I cannot be indi^rent to Its success. But, what- 
ever inducements I may have found in the hope of conciliating 
the indulgence or the favour of the public, I must finally be 
permitted to avow, that motives of a different, and pei4iaps of 
a more laudable nature, have occasionally concurred to induce 
me to persevere in the present undertaking. Among these, 
is an earnest desire to exhibit to the present times an illus- 
trious period of society ; to recall Uie public attention to those 
standards of excellence to which Europe has been indebted 
for no inconsiderable portion of her subsequent improvement; 
to unfold the ever active effect of moral causes on the acquire- 
ments and the happiness of a people ; and to raise a barrier, 
as far as such efforts can avail, against that torrent of a cor- 
rupt end vitiated taste, which, if not continually opposed, may 
once more overwhelm the cultivated nations of Europe tn 
barbarism and degradation. To these great and desirable 
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aims I could wish to add oAers, yet more exalted and com- 
mendable; to demoostrate the fatal consequences of on ill- 
directed ambitimi, and to deduce, from the unperverted pages 
of history, those maxims of true humanity, sound wisdamt and 
poliUcal fidelity, which have been too much- neglected in all 
ages, bdt which are the only solid foundations of the repose, 
the dignity, and the happiness of mankind." 

The following passage is exti'acted from an impartial notice 
of the " Life of Leo X." in the Monthly Review : — 

" Having now taken a rapid view of the details of political, 
ecdeuastical, and literary matters contained in these volumes* 
we should, indeed, be ungrateful if we did not acknowledge 
our obligations to the very intelligent and ingenious author, 
for the interesting traits which his researches have restored to 
the page of general history, for many portions of well weighed 
and authentic narrative, for numerous instances of able criti- 
cism, for various happy sketches of character, and for the 
assistance which he affords to the attentive reader in estimating 
^he state of the human mind during the early part of the six- 
teenth century. When it is considered that these learned 
labours proceed from a man who has been throughout his life 
engaged in business, they will be viewed with astonishment, 
and will induce us to think most highly of bis persevering 
industry and happy genius." 

After the publication of his first historical work, Mr. Ros- 
coe had retired from his practice as a solicitor, and had en- 
tered himself at Gray's Inn, with the intention of practising 
at the Bar. In 1805, however, he was induced to jf»n the 
banking-house of his friends Messrs. Clarke ; and in tlie fol- 
lowing year he received a strong public testimonial to his 
talenl5, by b»ng elected one of the members for his native 
town in parliamenL His senatorial career was brief; but- 
during its continuance be dbtinguished himself as a steadfast 
advocate of the principles he had always professed, and as a 
warm partisan of the cause^of emancipation throughout the 
debates upon tlie slave trade. Atler the dissolution in 1807, 
distrusting the power of his friends to secure his re-election) 
X 4 ,- [ 
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he dcclhted enlering upon a new contest; and from that dme 

interfered with politics only b; means of occasional pamphlets. 
The titles of the principal of these are as follows : — Remarks 
on the Proposab made to Greet Britain for a NegotiaUon with 
France, 1808; Considerations on the Causes of the present 
War, 1806; Oluerrations on the Address to his Majesty 
proposed by Earl Orey, 1810; Occasional Tracts relative to 
the Wn- betwixt France and Great Britain, 1811 ; Letter to 
Henry Brougham, Esq. on a Reform in the Representation 
of the People in Parliament, 1811; Answer to a Letter from 
Mr. J. Merritt, on Parliamentary Reform, I8I2; Observa- 
tions on Penal Jurisprudence and the Reformation of Crimi- 
nals, 1819- We understand that bin correspondence on this 
}ast subject, with various individuals in the United States, baa 
been productive of considerable improvement in the prisons 
of New York and Pennsylvania. 

In 1817, Mr. Roscoe published a Discourse he delivered 
on the opening of the Liveqraol Royal Institution, on the 
Origin and Vicissitude of Literature, Science, and Arts. In 
1924, he edited a new edition of the works of Pope, to which 
he prefixed a life of ihe author. The last work he was oc- 
cupied in publishing was a botanical one, on a portion of the 
" Class Monandrin." To the science of botany be had pre- 
viously evinced his attacliment, by "An Address delivered 
before the Proprietors of the Botanic Garden at IJveipool, 
previously to opening the Garden, May S. 1802," published in 
ISmo.; and by the following communications to the Transac* 
tioDs of the Linnaean Society :— in 1606, '* Of the Plants of the 
Monandrian Class usually called Scitnminese" (vol. viii. 
p. SSO.); in 1810, " An artificial and natnral arrangement of 
Plants, and particularly on the systems of Linnaeus and 
Jusstes " (vol. xi. p. 50.); in 1614, " On Dr. Roxburgh's de- 
scription of the Monandrous Plants of India" (ibid. p. 270.}. 

Mr. Roscoe also wrote the excellent preface to Daulby'a 
Catalogue of the Etchings of Rembrandt. 

While Mr. Roscoe's mind was chiefly occupied with hi» 
literary and political sludieS} a series of unforeseen circum- 
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stances, particularly several other fkilures, obliged tlie bank- 
ing-house in which he was engaged to suspend payment. 
The creditors, however, had so much confidence in Mr. 
Roecoe's integrity, that time was given for the firm to recover 
from its embarrassments ; and Mr. Roscoe, on first entering 
the bank after this accommodation, was loudly greeted by the 
populace. The difficulties, however, in which the bank was 
placed rendered it impossible for the proprietors to make 
good their engagements. Mr. Roscoe did all that could be 
expected from an honest man ; he gave up the whole of his 
property to satisfy his creditors. His library, which was very 
extensive, and consisted principally of Italian works, was the 
greatest sacrifice; the books were sold (at Liverpool) for 
51501., the prints for 1880/., and tlie drawings for 736^. A 
portrait of Leo X. was purchased for 500/. by Mr. Coke, of 
Holkham. 

Yet, upon tlie whole, Mr. Roscoe can scarcely be termed 
unfortunate. Distinguished through life by the friendship of 
the gifted and noble, hb days were passed in a free intercourse 
with kindred minds, and his declining years were solaced by 
the affectionate attentions of justly and sincerely attached re- 
lations. He was regarded as the head of the literary and 
scientific circles of his native town ,- and much of his lime was 
spent in the promotion of many noble public institutions whicli 
he had contributed to establish. The refiectian that by his 
means no atizen of Athens had ever assumed a mourning 
garment, affiirded satisfaction to the dying moments of the 
statesman of old: as concise a comment has been supplied on 
the tenour of Mr. Roscoe's life, in the assertion that he has 
not left behind him a single enemy. " Such," it has been ob- 
served, " was the charm of his manner — of his unaffected 
cheerfulness — of hb conciliating disposition -^ of his playful 
humour — of his natural eloquence — of his open and candid 
dealing — of his evident and unceasing kindness of heart and 
universal benevolence — such his domestic virtues, and such 
hb various and brilliant talents — that he was every where, 
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at home snd abroad, loved and admired ; and he died, as he 
lived, without an enemy." 

Tlie death of this amiable and highly gifted man took place, 
in the eightieth year of his age, at Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 
on the 30th of June, 1831 ; after a short illness, partaking 
somewhat of the nature of cholera. His-funeral was attended 
by committees of the Koyal Institution, the Philosophical 
Society, and the Athenieum ; and by nearly two hundred 
gentlemen on foot, besides those in carriages. 
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CHARLES GORING, ESQUIRE. 

Xhe highly estimable subject of this memoir was bom 
February, 174)3, O. S.; being the only son of tlie second 
marriage of Sir Charles Matthews Goring, Bart, of High- 
den, with Elizabeth, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Robert Fagg, Bart., in right of whom he succeeded to the 
ancient estate and mansion of Wiston, in Sussex. 

Mr. Goring was educated at the Charter House ; admitted 
a Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1 762 ; afterwards elected a Fellow of All-Souls Collc^ ; and 
on the decease of his father, in 1769| vacated his Fellowship, 
and took possession of his &mily seat, where he resided, with 
few intermissions, during the remainder of his life. In this 
situation, so congenial to his inclination and pursuits, be was 
constantly engaged In some useful undertaking, and steadily 
directing his views to the benefit of his country, his neigh- 
bours, and his dependants. It was the rule of his life never 
to be unemployed ; and though public business was less suited 
to his taste than private and domestic duties, yet he was 
always earnest in his endeavours to promote the interests of 
the community at large. 

"When the borough of New Shoreham was opened to the 
freeholders of the rape of Bramber, he was returned as its 
representative j and, when the militia was established on its 
present footing, be contributed his efforts to overcome the 
resbtance that was raised against it (which continued longer 
in Sussex than in any other county), and encountered much 
ditBculty in withstanding the popular excitement. On this 
occasion his house was beset by a tumultuous mob| who 
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threatened to destroy it, aod who were diverted by bim, with 
considerable address and couraget from their criminal design. 

He filled a commission iti the militia regiment but for a 
short time, being compelled to retire by the attack of an 
acute dbease, which unhappily abridged the term of his pub- 
lic services, and returned at intervals to the last. Confined 
by this state of health to occupations near his home, be there 
assiduously discharged the duties of a magistrate, for which 
he was eminendy qualified. When disengaged from such 
duties, he found bb relaxation in agriculture and planting, 
with the diversions of the field, in which he was very expert. 
Perfectly acquainted with every branch of rural economy, he 
managed his afiairs with singular success : and, in the year 
I80I, obtained the gold medal given by the Board of Agri- 
culture, for the best^essay on " The Conversion of Arable Land 
into Pasture." 

His house was always open to his friends, and dbplayed a 
scene of true English hospitality, of which his numerous 
labourers partook. To the cause of public charity, and the 
institutions which promoted it, be extended his liberal sup- 
port; but his real character with regard to munificence was 
not generally known. The stream of his private bounty 
flowed silently and unobserved. His delicacy in bestowing 
it was equal to his generosity ; it relieved those whom he 
&voured as much as possible fTX>m the weight of obligation, 
making die acceptance appear as a kindness conferred upon 
himself, for which he never expected any requital. He re- 
spected in others that independence of mind which he main- 
tained in hb own conduct 

It must be acknowledged, that his virtues were too much 
secluded from public view to be duly valued; and, as he 
Bought neither honour nor appUuse, he might be more 
r^ardless of the opinions entertained by others than was 
conducive to his own reputation. If tbb were a defect, and 
clouded the full lustre of hb bright example, it was akin to 
those qualities which adorned it. From ostentation and 
vanity he was entirely exempt. Maintaining his proper 
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Station in society, and respecting its just gradations, he 
neither courted the fiivour nor feared the frowns of the 
great and powerful. He could not affect esteem where he 
did not feel it, nor assume a cordiality which his heart 
disowned. His errors were light and venial ,' and in all the 
main points of moral excellence and Christian virtue he stood 
distinguished among his fallible fellow- creatures. In every 
domestic relation, as a father, husband, and master, he was 
affectionate and &ithful, benevolent and just. 

His religious principles were deeply fixed, and strongly 
manifested : the truth on which diey rested nothing could 
shake, — the practice they inculcated nothing could Intemipt. 
A sincere member of the Established Church, he never failed 
to join in its ordinances and worship. 

His retirement from the more active employments to which 
he was accustomed occasioned no tedium, but was happily 
and usefully occupied in reading, or writing, or projecting 
some improvement. He had continued to cultivate his class- 
ical learning amidst his other engagements, and frequently 
amused himself by compositions both in Latin and in English. 
Many of his lighter productions, as well as his more serious 
Essnys, liave passed anonymously through the press ; but his 
study was chiefly devoted to the Holy Scriptures, and par- 
ticularly to the Prophetic Books ; in the discussion of which 
he received a marked attention from Bishop Horsley ; and, 
but one year before his death, communicated with the learned 
Dean of Lichfield on his " Exposition of the Book of Reve- 
lation." 

Mr. Goring's attention was called to the subject of Prophecy 
by " Fleming's Treatise on the Downfall of the Fretich 
Monarchy," which occasioned hb pamphlet, entitled " Anti- 
christ in the French Convention," published by Cadell and 
Davies, 1795. He subsequently wrote an "Enquiry into 
the Second Coming of our Saviour," published by Cadell and 
Davies, 1796; and also, « Remarks on the Prophecies of 
Isaiah," published by Cadell, 1827- He dwelt on these two 
latter subjecu with never ceasing interest ; and, whatever 
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judgment may be formed of his opinions on the awful events 
to which they refer, his firm ftith in revealed truth, hia 
earnest piety, and grateful humility, cannot be questioned. 
Speaking of the misapprebension into which he may have 
been betrayed, he says, ** Still the investigation may be found 
profitable. The Scriptures want only to be thoroughly known 
to be implicitly believed. Tliat the safety, peace, and happiness 
of these kingdoms depend upon that belief in the people, no 
one who has made that investigation can doubt."— A'^tv to 
Antickrist in the French Qmvention. 

After having observed that the idolatrous corruptions of 
the Romish Church have occasioned the degradation of those 
states which profess its worship, and that the blessing of 
Divine Providence has been displayed in the exaltation of this 
Protestant country he adds, ~— 

" If it be arrogance to attribute our laws, our con- 
stitution, and our Established Church to the gifl of the 
Almighty, then let me be rather accused of arrogance than 
ingratitude ; for I will thank my God that he has placed me 
under them. Shall we sit in stupid ignorance, insensible to 
the blessings we enjny, and unmindful of the hand that be- 
stows them so liberally upon us ? Shall the fast of a day 
atone fer the sins of a year ? Shall our soul sit in sorrow and 
sackcloth, and not also rejoice and be thankful? Shall 
we forget to give Him praise who is the lifter up of our 
head? He hath not dealt so with any nation, neither bath 
the heathen knowledge of his laws : and whence is this unequal 
lot of humanity? Why is the fair inhabitant of this small 
island free, while the swarthy race of Africa is in bondage ? 
Thebes and Carthage are ancient monuments of tlieir bme; 
proofs that they neither wanted courage to war, nor ability to 
govern. Tiie man of the world may scoff at the curse de- 
nounced upon Canaan ; but if he is wicked enough to set 
aside the dispensations of God, he will find himself at a 
loss, with all his ingenuity, to account for the wide difference 
between these nations in laws, in government, in religion, and 
in the comforts of life, no less than in their form, their hair, 
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and their complexiwi. Whetber we deserve all thU fitvour 
is another point: we are not )to measure His mercy by our 
own merits ; * He will have mercy on whom He will have 
mercy : ' we can be justified only by the blood of Christ ; 
nevertheless, we may hope that our works have not been such 
as to exclude us from a confidence in his mercy. We may 
hope that He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, nor seen per- 
verseness in Israel : while our consciences do not accuse us of 
any of the three great national offences ; viz. idolatry, pei^ 
secution, and injustice. And we may comfort ourselves, 
althou^ our neglect of our God hath been great indeed, 
tlioughwe may have sons of Zimri and Korah among our 
tents, that we have aot as a nation set Him at defiance ; we 
have not denied his name, nor broken his everlasting cove- 
nant ; we have not yet been ]ed astray by the dan^ters of 
Moab to prostrate ourselves to their new idols ; nor have we 
dared to make a covenant with Death." — An Enquiry into 
the Second Coming t^ Christ, p. 55. 

These passages will show the turn and tendency of his re- 
ligious temper and principles ; and they are not inapposite 
to the present time. 

Mr. Goring's sight continued unimpaired, his observation 
quick, his judgment exact, his memory retentive, and his 
other Acuities still vigorous and active to the last period of 
his life. His spirit, instead of being broken by sickness and 
subdued by infirmity, became indeed more meek, but not 
less firm and resolute in that trying season. The strong 
traits of his character were softened by a£9iction, but the fire 
that animated them shone out conspicuous until it was finally 
extrnguisbed. He bad reached his eighty-fourth year with little 
appearance of increasing debility. About that time his constitu- 
tion began to &al ; but still he kept the even tenonr of bis way, 
transacted business with his usual accuracy, and, when sinking 
under infirmity, executed whatever he contemplated as ex- 
pedient or just with unabated resolution,* The wearisome 

* One of bii list ad* wa* an cnlargemcDl of the pariih dniTcb of Albaarar, 
wUch, though undmaken within ■ flew moDtlH of hii d*ccMt, ha hapi^j Utcd 
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days and nights, which br some months preceded bis dis- 
solution, never overcame his patience; he endured this ha- 
rassing, and usually fretful, season with exemplary composure 
and equanimity : and when tt pleased God, on the Si of 
December, 1S29, to terminate his life, he expired in the midst 
nf his family, who were assembled round bim, with the same 
tranquillity that he would have laid himself down to sleep. la 
that extremity, when ready to depart, he could probably re- 
view the life that he had passed with as little self-reproach, 
and was as well prepared to render his account as any mortal 
that is still conscious of his fiiilings, and relies on the sole 
merits of bis Redeemer for pardon and salvation. 

Mr. Goring was thrice married: — first, to Sarah, daughter 
of Ralph Beard, Esq., of Hurst Pierpoint, April 20tb, 1779; 
secondly, to JEIizabeth, daughter of fklward Luxfbrd, Esq., 
of Hailsham, June 7lh, 1798 ; thirdly, to Mary, daughter of 
the Rev. John Ballard, LL.D., Fellow of Winchester Col- 
lege, Rector of Twiniham and Alboume, in the county of 
Sussex, and Vicar of Portsea, Hants; and grand-dnugbter of 
John Ballard, D. D.,. Rector of Steeple Langford, Wilts, and 
Frances, sister of Sir C. M. Croring. By his first marriage he 
had no issue; by his second, three daughters — Elizabeth *, 
ary f, and Frances ; by bis third, two sons, Charles and 
hn, and one daughter, Mary. He lefl five surviving 
ildreii ; viz. Elizabeth, Frances, Charles, Mary, and 
hn. 



We have been bvoured with the foregoing memoir Irom 
authendc source. 
■ MuTJed to die Rcr. W, Trover. f She died to her iataacjr. 
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JAMES WALKER, ESQUIRE, 

REAR-ADMIRAL OF THE RED, C.B., AND K.T.S. 

This bnve and distinguished ofBcer was the son of James 
Walker, of lonerdovat, in Fife, Esq., by Lady Mary Walker, 
third and youngest daughter of Alexander, Earl of Leven and 
Melville, and great-aunt to the present Earl. He entered 
the navy about 1776, as Midshipman in the Southampton 
fngate, in which he served for five years, principally on the 
Jamaica station, end id the grand fleet nnder Sir Charles 
Hardy. In August, 1780, he had a narrow escape, being sent 
to assist in removing the prisoners from a captured privateer, 
which sunk, and it was some time before he was rescued from 
the wares. In 1781 he was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, and appointed to the Princess Royal, but almost 
immediately exchanged into the Torbay 74, in which he 
served under Sir Samuel Hood io the operations at St. 
Christopher's, and the memorable engagement with the Count 
de Grasse. 

After the peace of 1783, Lieutenant Walker spent some 
years in France, Italy, and Germany; and ia 1788, when a 
war broke out between Russia and Turkey, was offered the 
command of a Russian ship, but could not obtain leave to 
accept iu He was subseqnently appointed in succession to 
the Champion, Winchelsea, Boyoe, and Niger. The last 
was one of the repeating frigates to Earl Howe's fleet in the 
battle of June 1. 1794 ; and Mr. Walker was advanced to the 
rank of Commander for his conduct as Lieutenant and signal 
officer on that glorious day. 

Immediately after this promotion, he went as a volunteer 
VOL.TtTl. Y / r 
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with his late Captain, the Hon. A. K. Legge, and his old 
messmates of the Niger, in the Latona. At the beginoiog of 
1795, be was ^pointed to the Terror bomb; and, in June 
following, assumed the temporary command of the Trusty 50. 
In this vessel he was sent to convoy-five East Indiamen to a 
latitude in which they might be safely left; which having 
done, he heard on his return of a large fleet of merchantmen 
which had been for some time lying at Cadiz in want of 
convoy, and under heavy demurrage. Conceiving he could 
not be more beneficially employed than in protecting the 
commerce 0( his country. Captain Walker thought fit (in con- 
travention to bis orders, which were to return to Spithead) 
to take charge of these vessels, which he conducted ui perfect 
safe^ to England. Two memorials of the Spanish merchaols 
residing in I^ondoa represented to the Admiralty, that *< the 
value of the fleet amounted to upwards of a million sterlings 
whidi but for his active exertions would have been left io 
great danger, at a most critical time, when the Spaniards w^re 
n^;otiating a peace with France." The Spanish authorities, 
however, having resented his having assisted the mercbanta 
in removing their property, it was deemed right to bring 
CaDtain Walker to a Court-Martial on his return to Fly- 
md, it being found that he had acted without orders, 
-oke. At the same time, it was no small consolation 
ilings to know that the Lords Commissioners of the 
Y appreciated the motives by which he bad been 
and interested themselves tu his bvour. About eight 
.iter, the Spaniith ambassador received orders fhun 
Dment to request that the whole transactioo mi^t be 
; and Mr. Walker was restored to his rank of Com- 
n March, 1797. 

summer of 1797i while the mutiny raged at the 
ipuin Walker suggested a plan for attackmg the 
with the smasher guns invented by his relative^ 
Vfelville, aod volunteered to conduct the enterprise, 
aened that a plan exactly similar had been adopted 
»rd of Admiralty not an hour before ; and Captain 
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WaQcer was imtncdifttaly appointed to the command of a 
diviskm of gun-boats, fitted at Woolwich: bat, before he 
arrived at Gravesend, the mutmeers had been indaced to 
surrender. He was then ordered to act as Captain of the 
Garland frigate, and to escort the trade bound to the Baltic 
OS &r as Elsineur. On his return from that serrioe he re- 
moved into the Monmouth 64, employed in the North Sea. 
In Lord Duncan's memorable battle of the 11th of October, 
1797> the Moomouth was closely engaged for an hour and a 
half with the Delft and Alkmaar ships of the line, and c<Hn- 
pelled them both to surrender. The lattn* was taken in tow 
immediately after the action ; and, notwithstanding the heavy 
gale that ensued, Captain Walker did not quit her until* 
after an anxious period of five days, he had the satia&ctioB 
of anchoring her safely in Yarmouth Roads. He was im* 
madiatflly confirmed in the rank of Post-Captain, and the 
oommand of the Monmouth; and received the naval gold 
medal, and the thanks of Parliament On the 19th Decern- 
bn* fdlowing, he assisted in the ceremony of depositing in 
St. Paul's the colours captured in the recent naval victories. 

Captain Walker subsequently commanded, in sncoession, 
the Veteran 64i Braakel 56, Prince George 98, Prince of 
the same force, and Isis 50. The last was one of Ixird 
Nelson's division in the battle of Copenhagen, April 9. 1801 } 
and .was most warmly engaged for four hours and a half with 
two of the enemy's heaviest block-ship^ and a battery of four- 
teen guus. Its loss in this saoguiHMQF battle amounted to 9 
officers and 103 men killed and wounded. 

In the ensuing summer Captain Walker obtained the com- 
mand of the Tartar frigate, and was ordered to convoy a fleet 
of merchantmen to the Jamaica station ; where he received a 
commission from the Admiralty, appointing faim to the Van- 
guard 74. On the renewal of hostilities in 1803, he was em- 
ployed in the blockade of St Domingo; and while on that 
service captured the Creole 44^ having on board the French 
General Morgan and 530 troops, and the Duquesne 74, — the 
latter after a chase of twenty hours, and a running fight of aa 
y 2 r r 
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hoiir and a half. Shortly after his return the town of St. 
Marc surrendered, after a blockade of feurteea weeks; as 
also did the garrison of Cape Franks, when the doiniDion of 
the French was at an end. Captain Walker returned to Eng- 
land with only 160 men, although nearly that number of 
French prisoners was embarked on board his ship, — a cir- 
cumstance which rendered the utmost vigilance neoessaiy. 

He was subsequently appointed to the ^Dialia frigate, and 
sent to the East Indies ; and afterwards to the Bedford 74, 
oae of the squadron sent by Sir W. Sidney Smith to escort 
the royal family of Portugal from Lisbon to Rio Janeiro. 
On his arrlTal there, the Prince Regent, in consideration of 
Captain Walker's unremitted attention to the Portuguese 
fleet during a long and tempestuous voyage, signified his 
intention of conferring upon him the order of St. B^ito 
d'Avis : but some objections having been stated by his spi- 
ritual advisers on account of Captain Walker's religion, his 
Royal Highness determined to revive the military order of 
the Tower and Sword, of which he created him a Kni^t 
Commander — an honour subsequently conferred on many 
British o£Bcers. The Bedford was afterwards employed in 
^L- >-i-Q|[ade of Flushing, and other services, until September, 
when Captiun Walker received orders to assume the 
nd of a squadron, on board of which was embarked 
ranced guard of the army sent against New Orleans. 
[ the coarse of that unsuccessful attack, in which 
al Sir Alexander Cochrane and Rear-Admirals Mal- 
nd Codrington assisted, Captain Walker was left in 
of the line-of-battle ships, which, on account of the 
' water, could not approach within one hundred miles 
icene of action. 

614, Captain Walker was selected to accompany the 
>f Clarence to Boulc^e, for the purpose of brining 
;land the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia. 
Lbe peace he commanded the Albion, Queen, and 
linberland, third-rates ; the last of which he paid off 
iber LO. 1S18, and thus closed a continued service (^ 
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twenty-one years as a Post-Captain. He was nomiaated a 
Compaoion of the Bath on the extension of that honourable 
order in 1815; and advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral at 
the Coronation of King George the Fourth, the promotion on 
that memorable occasion ending with him. 

The Rear-Admiral's death occorred on the ISth of July, 
18S1, while on a visit to his son, commanding the coast 
guard at Blatchipgton, near Seaford. He was sixty-seven 
years of age. 

Rear-Admiral 'Walker was twice married. His first wile 
was a daughter of the Ri^t Hon. General Sa John Irvine, 
K. B. ; his second, and vridow, was a daughter of Amoldus 
Jones Skelton, of Branthwiute HaB, in Cumberland, Esq., 
first cousin to the Marquis Comwallis^ and M. P. for Eye. 
His eldest son, Melville, is an officer of dragoons ; his second* 
Frederick, a Lieutenant R. N. ; and his third, Thomas, died 
in that rank in 1829. 



Principally, from *' Marshall's Royal Naval Biography," 
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ANDREW STRAHAN, ESQUIRE, 

ntlNTER TO Hla HA/ESTT. 

-This tBtitDAble diancter was the third soq of >Villiem 
Stfahsn, Esq., maoy years hi* Majesty's prmter, who died 
July S. 1785. 

The memory of Mr. WiUiam Strahui was honoured by 
Af ackenzi^ id the periodical paper called *' The Lounger; " and 
much of what was advanced by that elegant writer may, with 
great prt^riety and strict justice, be transferred to the tutgert 
of the present memoir. Jt is acknowledged by all who knew 
him that he inherited his Cither's professional eminence, bis 
political attachments, his consistency of public conduct, and 
his private virtues ; and by these secured a reputation which 
will not be soon forgotten. Like his fether, tot^ he acquired 
great literary property and influence in the learned world, by 
purchasing the copyrights of the most celebrated authors of 
his Ume; firequently in connection with his friend, the late 
Mr. Alderman CadelL In this his liberality kept equal pace 
with his prudence, and in some cases went, perhaps, rather 
beyond it. Never had such rewards been given, as both by 
father and son, to the labours of literary men. Among the 
most distinguished authors who profited by their liberality, 
we may mention Johnson, — whose frequent expression was, 
that *'they had raised the price of literature" — Hume, War- 
burton, Hurd, Blacksttme, Burn, Robertson, Henry, Gibbon, 
&C. 8[c 

By continuing this encouragement of genius, Mr. Andrew 
Straban soon attained the very highest rank of his profession, 
and became equally eminent for the correctness of his typo- 
graphy and for the liberality of his dealings ; and the numer^ 
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ttbtworks to which his name appe&rs, and which were executed 
kpecJHlly imder his own eye, and that of his judidoas assist- 
ants, are still highly esteemed by collectots. In all might foe 
Men perfect inte^ity and linabating diligence. 

Dr. Johnson remarks, that " the necessity of complying with 
limes and of sparing persons is the great impediment to bio> 
gniphy." In the present sketch no such impediment occmrst 
A man of observation who has reached Mr. Strahan's age 
must necessarily have witnessed Umes different from the pre- 
sent, and have formed plans of happiness and prosperity not 
now so easily obtained, nor bo generally followed. It hat 
been justly observed, that " his diaracter as a man may be 
best appreciated irom the respect and ofiection with wbidi he 
was treated by his numerous friends, and the veneration widt 
which he was received by his yonnger contemporaries. If 
among either a point of difference arose, his judgment was 
applied for; if a difficulty occurred, his advice was asked; if 
assistance was needed, his purse was known to be open ; and 
none who songht aid in either form had ever reason to rcgcet 
adopting the su^^estioiu, pursuing the counsel, or asking the 
support of this excellent man." The same writer remarks^ 
tiiMty " unostentatious in his mode of hvin^ and attached to 
the last to the residence in which be was bon and died, he 
was enabled to devote a considerable part of his income to the 
assistance of friends who required a temporary help, and to 
the relief of the necessitous, many of whom will now record 
instances of his bounty which was bestowed on a condition 
that the dispenser of it should he concealed." 

That Mr. Strahan should be attached to the house in which 
he was bom and died is not remarkable. It was consistent 
with die [dan of life in which he had been educated. The 
house was in truth classic ground — not a room in it that vras 
not dear to his remembrance. In that hospitable mansion he 
had, from his earliest years, enjoyed the conversation of the 
eminent litwary characters above menticmed ; and it was there 
that he entertained their successors up to the present period. 
Some years, indeed, before his death, he had purchased a 
Y 4 r 
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hoose and grounds at Ashted, Surrey, to which he retired in 
the summer months whoi his health permitted, and in wbicJt 
he toolc great pleasure; but this retirement was seldom of long 
duration, as the enlargement of his business and extensive 
ofiices required his frequent attention. His life, indeed, was 
more laborious, and required greater strength of mind, than 
can be readilj conceived by those who have not attained the 
same eminence, and whose opinions have not been in equal 
demand by their contemporaries. 

From the age to which he had arrived, bud ^e company 
lo which he had been accustomed, jmned to the happiest 
powers of memory and recollection, bis conversation was re- 
plete with literary anecdote, which he related in a manner 
that had all the charms of good humour, and all the security 
of the strictest veracity. In the latter quality he was a genuine 
pupil of Dr. Johnson. Whatever he related might be de- 
pended on. Nearly forty years ago, the writer of the present 
article, happening to relate an incident with some mistake in 
names as well as date, next morning received from Mr. 
Strahan a kind letter, rectifying hb mistakes, and placing the 
little narrative on authentic proofi. 

In all his intercourse with his friends and professional 
brethren, he evinced an uncommon vigour of mind; which, 
indeed, he retained to the last. Long experience always 
directed him to that which was most salutary. In cases of 
professional di£Gcu1ty, no man could see bis way more clearly. 
It was wise, therefore, as well as common, for his brethren to 
solicit bis advice, which, whether himself interested or not, 
ras always given witb ready kindness, and never without 
)&ct. The peculiarities of hb temper were of the most 
imiable kind ; and, of the numerous friends and connections 
who have outlived him, there are none who have not a pen^ve 
recollection of many instances of his kindness. 
' Benevolence was a striking feature in his character. In 
1822, he presented 1000/. 3 per cents, to the Literary Fund. 
It has been stated in the public journals that he bequeathed 
by his will 1000/. each to six other charitable institutions; 
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bnt these form but a part of the large sams periodically be- 
stowed, — althoagli, as already noticed, with a secrecy which 
is not often observed in such traasactions, and which was not 
violated by him even when, in some few cases, he had not met 
with the most grateful return. Much was given to those who 
bad been the companions of fab early life ; and to many he 
contributed that assistance which afterwards rendered them 
independent 

During Mr. Strahan's long and active life, he filled various 
offices and relations ; and in all his conduct was exemplary, 
although his career was not without difficulties and vicissitudes. 
In 1 797, he was elected representative for Newport in Hamp- 
shire ; in 1802, and 1806, fer Wareham ; in 1807, for Carlow; 
in 1812, for Aldeburgb; and sat in parliament until 181S, 
when he retired from public life in consequence of his ad- 
vanced age (seventy-one). In 1804 he was elected on the Court 
of Assistants of tbe Stationers' Company ; but, as he was be^- 
ning to experience some of the infirmities of age, he declined 
the honourable degrees of office. In 1815, Mr. Stratum in- 
formed the Company " that, being desirous of treading in the 
steps of bis respected father (who had bequeathed 1000/. for 
the benefit of poor printers), he had transferred to the Com- 
pany 1225/. four per cents, for the same charitable uses." He 
also presented to the Company a portrait of hb iiither, an 
excellent likeness, copied by Sir William Beechey from an 
original by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Their court-room is also 
decorated by a portrait of himself, by the late William Owen, 
Esq. R. A., placed there at tbe expense of the Company about 
the time he became a benefactor. 

It was not until February, 1830, that Mr. Strahan showed 
symptoms of decay. He had for some years become very cor- 
pulent, and seldom went abroad but in his carriage. But, 
after tbe period mentioned, his health visibly declined; yet 
such were the changes in his disorder, that his friends were 
frequently flattered^ by its favourable appearances. He was 
often enabled to take an airing in his carriage ; and was much 
interested in the wonderful changes which have taken place in 
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the wesMrn part of dw metix^U^ as well as in ita uivhoiu.' 
A very few days before his death he was ^le to take one of 
these pleasaat rides ; and U was only the day befo« that event 
that symptonur of dissolutioD were visible. Yet up to the last 
bts (niad seosed to retain its powers ; aod* exc^t in soma 
momeots of lethargy, he conversed with his usual acuteoess 
(HI any snblect that happened to occur. 

Mr. Strahan died at hb house in New Street, near Fleet 
Street, cm the S5th of August, 1831; in the eighty-third year 
of his age. He was interred at Headly, in Sutt^, od the 2d 
of September. 



The foregoing memoir we have derived from the pi^es of 
" llie Gentleman's Magazine." 
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TBE RIOBT HOHOUBABIA 

WILLIAM. EARL OF NORTHESK, 

BEAB-ADMIRAL OF GREAT BRITAIN; ADMIRAL OF THE RED; 
XHIOHT GRAKD CROSS OF THE MOST HONOURABLE MILI- 
TARY ORDER OF TU£ BATU; GOTERNOB OF THE BRITISH 
LINEN COHPAHY IN SCOTLAND; DOCTOR OF LAWSj AND A 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

The &inily of the late Earl of Nor&esk has been settled for 
some centuries in the county of Angus, in Scotland. His 
ancestors come originally from Hungary, about the year 1300, 
at which time the &mily name was either de Bolinhord, or 
Ballinhard ; but. getting possession of the lands and barony of 
Cabneqie, they adopted that, agreeably to the custom of the 
age and country. 

In the reign of King Charles L, David, the eldest of four 
brothers, was created Earl of Southesk, and Lord Cam«^e ; 
and John, the second, was advanced to the dignities of Lord. 
Inglismiddy, Lord Lour, and ELarl of Etbie ; which titles he 
afterwards exchanged for those of Earl of Northesk and Lord 
Rosehill. In consequence of the attachment of tliis femily to 
that unfortunate monarch, they were fined by Oliver Crom- 
well 10,000^ They were afterwards equally remarkable for 
their support of the revolution, and for their steady loyalty 
to the House <^ Hanover. In the rebellion in 1715, when 
the lamily mansion was taken possession of by the old Pre- 
tender, the Countess of Northesk was obliged to seek refuge 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, where she was delivered of a sos,- 
who was christened George, afler his Majesty George I., who 
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condescended to be one of the sponsors, and was represented 
by proxy. This son became the Earl of Northesk, and 
entered as a midshipman in the Royal Navy, passed through 
the sereral gradodons of rank, and was Admiral of the Blue 
in 1779; afterwards became Admiral of the White; and died 
January 81st, 1792; aged seventy-seven years. 

Tie gallant nobleman whose services we are now recording 
was the third son of the above-mentioned Admiral, by lady 
Anne Leslie, eldest daughter of Alexander, fifth £arl of 
Leven and Melville; and was bom in 17S8. At the age of 
eleven, Mr. William Camc^e embarked in the Albion with 
Captun the Hon. Samuel Harrington ; and afterwards served 
in the Southampton frigate with Captun Macbride, at the 
time he conveyed the Queen of Denmark to Zell ; and in the 
Squirrel, with Captain Steir Douglas. He then obtained an 
acting appointment asLieutenantofthe Nonsuch; and, in 1777, 
was confirmed by Lord Howe into the Apollo. He afterwards 
served under Sir John Lockhart Ross, in the Royal George, 
at the capture of the Caracca fleet off Cape Finisterre ; of the 
Spanish squadron under Don Juan de Langara, and at the re- 
lief of Gibraltar ; then in the West Indies with Lord Rod- 
ney, who promoted him from the flag-shi[^ after the celebrated 
action of the 17th of April, 1780, to be Commander of tbcf 
Blast fire-ship. He was subsequently removed into the SL 
Eustatia, and was present in her at the reduction of the island 
of that name, February S. I78I. 

C^tain Carnegie obtained Post rank on the 7tfa April, 
17S2 ; and at the ensuing peace returned to England, in the 
Enterprise ftigate, and was paid off. 

In 1788 his eldest brother died, when he succeeded to the 
Utie of Lord Rosebill ; and in 1 790, on the equipment of the 
fleet in consequence of the dispute with Spain relative to Nootka 
Sound, he was appointed to command the Heroine frigate ; 
but was soon after paid off. 

On the death of his Iiordship's &ther, January S9. 1792, 
he succeeded to the title of Earl of Northesk ; nod in January 
of (he following year proceeded to the West Indies, in com- 
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numd of the Beaolieu frignte ; retained from thoice in the 
Aodromeda in December, and was soon after placed upon 
half-pay. 

In 1796, Lord Northesk was elected one of the sixteen re- 
presentatives of the peerage of Scotland in the Parliament of 
Great Britain. In the same year he was appointed to the 
Monmouth 64, and joined the North Sea fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Viscount Duncan. 

In May, 1797, the mutiny, which had commenced in the 
Channel fleet, extended to the ships employed in the North 
Sea ; and the Monmouth was brought by her refractory crew 
to the Xore. Perhaps, at no period was an event more to 
be deplored than this insubordination of the seamen. The 
naUon being involved in a war in which only her naval force 
could be employed, and that force being in rebellion against 
those who had its direction, a universal gloom pervaded alt 
classes of society. At length some symptoms of return to 
thar duty began to appear ; and the mutineers sent for Iiord 
Northesk on board the Sandwich, (the ship where Parker, die 
ringleader, and his misguided associates daily assembled,) to 
endeavour to effect a reconciliation with GovemmenL On 
the 6th of June, the two delegates of the Monmouth went on 
board that ship from the Sandwich, with a request that his 
Lordship, who was confined to his cabin, would accompany 
them. On reaching the Sandwich, Lord Northesk was 
asbered into ^e cabin, where Richard Parker, as President, 
and about sixty seamen, acting as delegates from the several 
ships, were sitting in close deliberation. Lord Northesk vras 
accompanied by a gentleman; and, before the commencement 
of business, Parker demanded to know who he was : upon 
being told that he was an " officer of the Monmouth, who 
accompanied bis Lordship as secretary," he sud, " Who knows 
him ? — Say, del^;ates of the Monmouth, what kind of man is 
he ? " The delegates replied, he was " a vrorthy good man ;" 
and it was instantly voted that he might attend the conference. 
The president of these infatuated men then said to bis Lord- 
ship — " That ttie committee, with one voice, had oome to a 
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declaratioD of the terms on whkli alone* without the smaUest 
alteratioD, they would give up the ships; and they had sent 
(ot his Lordship, as one who was known to be the ■ seaoiaa's 
friend,' to be charged with them to the King ; and he must 
pledge his booour to return on board with a clear and positive 
•wwer within fifty-four hours." Paricer then read the letter 
■to lus Majesty. Lord Nortbesk inibnned the delegates, that 
" he certainly would bear the letter as desired ; but could not, 
from the unreasonableness of their demands, flatter them 
with any expectation of success." They persisted, that ■' the 
whole must be complied with, or they would immediately put 
4he fleel to sea." 

The following paper was then handed by Parker to bis 
-Lord^ip, and is a curious specimen of the methodical 
Buoner in whidi the mutineers conducted their miscbievoos 
4crigiu: — 

« To Captain Lord Nwthesk. 

" Sudwidi, June Sth, 3 r.u. 
" You are hereby authorised and ordered to wait upon the 
King, wherever he may be, with the resolution of the Com- 
mittee of Delegates, and are directed to return back with an 
answer within fifty-four hours from the date hereof. 

(Signed) " R. Parker, President." 

Upon receiving these instructions his Ix>rdship left the 
Sandwich, t^rse cheers being given by the mutbeers ; and he 
was put on board the Duke of York, Margate packet, for 
lAndon. 

After Bti^ing a short tipie at the Admiralty, Lord North- 
^ Attended Earl Spencer, then First l«ord* to the King. 
The demands of the seamen were instantly rejected ; and 
Captiun {the late Admiral Sir John) Knight, who had obtained 
leave irom Parker to come on shore from the Montagu (lh9 
Burgeon of which ship had been tarred and feathered, and 
then rowed on shore), carried down the refusal of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. 

The seamen having subsequently returned to their duty, 
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and Parker haying been executed, Ltird Northesk resigned 
the command of the Mcmtnouth, and remained itnonployed 
till tbe year 1 800, when he was appointed to the Prince of 
98 guas, in the Channel Fleet, under the command of bis 
ilhistrious relation, the Earl of St. Viocatt ; in which ship he 
continued until the peace in 1802. 

In that year his Lordship was re-elected one of the sixteen 
representative Peers of Scotland. 

On the renewal of the war in 1809, his Lordship was im- 
mediately appointed (o the Britannia, of 100 guns, at Ports- 
mouth ; and soon tAet received the honour of a visit oA board 
that ship from their Royal Higfanessca the Dnkes of York 
and Cambridge. Towards the close of the same year the 
Britannia was stationed at Sl Helen's, to guard that end of 
the Isle of Wight in case of an invasioa.. She afterwards 
formed a part of the Chanuel Fleet eomdiaDded by tbe Haai 
William ComwaUis. 

In Mi^, 1S04, Lord Northed was promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral ; sod iatbe following month hoisted his flag 
in the Britannia, and served in the arduous blockade of Brest, 
till August in the following year; when he was' detailed with 
a squadron, under the orders of Sir Robert Colder, to rein* 
farce Vice-Admiral Collingwood off Cadiz. 

In the glorious and decisive bittle of Trafalgar, his Lord- 
ship todk a distinguished share in achieving the victoiy. 
Previously to that memomble event, tbe Britannia had been 
directed by Lord Nelson, in consequence of her heavy rate of 
sailhi^ constantly to take a position to windward of bte; 
and, on tbe morning of tbe glorious 2Ist October, 1805, he 
(H^red by s^nal that she should assume a statbn ns most 
convenient, witfaoat regard to the order of battle; and after* 
Vards sent verbal -directions ' to Lord Korthesk to break 
through 'the enemy's line a-stem of the fourteeatfa ship. This 
vas effected in the most masterly and gallant manner ; though 
the Britannia was severely galled in bearing down by a 
raking fire from several of the enemy. On passing through 
the line, and hauling up, she was the fourth ship of tbe van 
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division in action, the Victory, T^6raire» and Neptune alone 
preceding her ; and, in a short space of time, she completely 
dismasted a French ship of 60 guns, on board of which a 
white handliercfaief was waved in token of submission. She 
aAeixards singly engaged, and liept at bey, three of the 
enemy's van ships, that were attempting to double upon the 
Victory, at that time much disabled, and warmly engaged 
with two of the enemy. During the whole continuance of 
this long and bloody conflict. Lord Northesk zealously emu- 
lated his illustrious leader; nor was his conduct after the 
action less meritorious, while his skill and promptitude were 
equally conspicuous in the arduous task of securing the ca^ 
tured ships. And when the order was given for destroying 
the prizes, after removing from them the British seamen, his 
zeal in that truly dangerous service, in a tempestuous sea, and 
heavy gale of wind, was excreeded only by hb exemplary 
humanity. Though urgent signals were made, and repeated, 
*' to expedite their destruction ; " his lordship would on no 
account suStir L'lntr^pide, the nearest of the captured ships 
to the Britannia, to be scutded or burned till his boats bad 
rescued fi-om the devoted prize all her wounded men, and the 
whole, of her surviving crew. 

For his eminent services, as third in command of the vic- 
torious fleet, Lord Northesk was, on the S9th of January, 
1806, honoured with the mstgnia of the Order of the Bath : 
and he also received the thanks of both Houses of ParUa- 
raent ; the freedom of the Ci^ of London, and of the Gold- 
smiths* Company, with a sword of the value of one hundred 
guineas from the City of London ; an Admiral's medal from 
his Majesty to be worn round the neck ; and a vase of the 
value of 3002. from the PatrioUc Fund at Lloyd's. 

In consequence of ill health Lord Northesk resigned his 
command, and returned to England in the Dreadnought, ac- 
companied by the Britannia and three of the prizes, and 
reached Portsmouth 16th May, 1806. 

A promotion taking place 2Sth April, 1808, Lord Northesk 
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became a Vice-Admiral ; and on the ith June, ISl^, an 
AdmiiBl. 

In 1815, the Order of the Bath was remodelled and divided 
into three classes, when the Eart <^ Northesk was placed in 
the first, and became Q.C.B. 

In conseqnenoe of the death of Admiral Sir William Young, 
Admiral ^r James Saumarez was appointed Vice-Admiral <^ 
Great Britain; and at the same time, 21st Kovember, 1821, 
the Eari of Northesk was appointed Rear-Adminil of Great 
Britain, in the room of Sir James Saumarez. 

In May, 1827, Lord Northesk was appointed Commander- 
in-chief at Plymouth^ where hb lordship remained until 1830, 
when the period allowed for the command expired. . 

Lord Northesk had been for some years afflicted with 
asthma; but no serious apprehensions of his sudden disso- 
lution were entertained. This event, by which the Navy has 
lost a bright ornament, the nation one of its brave defenders, 
and his family one of the best of parents, occurred on the 
SSth of May, I8S], at bis Lordship's residence in Albemarle 
Street, after an illness of three days ; which was considered so 
sli^t by his Lordship, that he had intended to be present at 
the drawing-room of her Majesty, to celebrate his Majes^'s 
birth-day, on the morning of which he became a corpse. 

The funeral of this brave and distinguished nobleman took 
pUce, 8th of June, in St. Paul's Cathedral, in which sacred 
edifice repose the ashes of Nelson and Collingwood, who 
shared with Lord Northesk the laurels won at Trafalgar. 
The funeral was strictly private, and was attended only by the 
relaUons and friends of his Lordship. In room of the pall, 
whidi usually covers the coffin on such occasion^ was sub- 
stituted the English fla^ supported, as poll-bearers, by Vice- 
Admiral Sir Richard King, Bart. K.C.B., Vice-Admirat Sir 
William Hotham, K. C. B., Rear-Admiral Walker, C. R, 
Rear-Admiral Rodd, C. B., Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Mas- 
termon Hardy, Bart. K. C. B., and Rear-Admiral William 
Parker, C.B. 

llie Earl of Northesk married, in 1789, Mary, daughter of 
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William H. Ricketts, Esq., by Mary, a'uter of tbe late ErtI; 
and mother of the present Viscount St Vincent ; by whom he 
had issue George, Lord Bosehill, who was lost on board the 
Blenhajm, where be was Midshipman, in 1807, when that' 
ship foundered in the East Indies, having on board the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge ; William Hc^Mtonn, 
now the Earl of Northesk ; and several other children, one of 
whom is Midshipman on board the Sl Vincent, with Vioe- 
Admiral ^ Henry Hotbam, in the Mediterranean. 



. ** Abrshall's Royal Naval Biography," and " The United 
Service Journal," ue oar aathorities for thb litUe memoir. 
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WILLIAM HAMPER, ESQ. 

F.8.A., HOMORART MEMBER OP THE GOCIETY OF ANTIQUAinES 
AT NEWCASTLE, AKD A JUSTICE 0£ THE PEACE FOR THE 
COUNTIES OF WARWICK AMD WORCESTER. 

For the following brief account of this amiable msn and pro- 
found antiquary, whose name and memor; will be perpetuated 
in the annnls of archteolt^y and topography, as long as those 
branches of literature are studied and admired, we ore in- 
debted to " The Gentleman's Magazine." 



Mr. Hamper was descended from a family of that name st 
Hurstperpoint, in the county of Sussex, who, in the seven- 
teenth century, branched off from the parent stock, of con- 
siderable antiquity, at West Tarring, in that county. His 
father, Thomas Hamper, settled early in life at Birmingham ; 
and there, on December ]2. 1776, his only child, the subject 
of the present memoir, was bom. Raised in society by the 
cultivaUon of his superior talents and taste, be had the dis- 
tJngubhed merit of self-education, and was the simple archi- 
tect of his own reputation and station in the republic of letters. 
He was brought up to the business of his father; and the tusk 
of travelling in many English counties, required by its con- 
cerns, enabled him to indulge the taste be had acquired for 
visiting churches and other ancient buildings. His earliest 
productions, liowever, were poetical pieces, which were gene- 
rally communicated to the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
The very first of these we believe to have been the lines en- 
titled "The Beggar-boy," in "the number for September, 
^ 2 .,[C 
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1796.* In the following number is s more lively and spirited 
production, an anli-revolutionary song, beginning, " To learn 
Johnny Bull a la mode de Paris ; " and as a clever piece, writ- 
ten with the same loyal and constituUonal feelings, may be 
mentbned '■ A Pindaric "Address," in January, 1601. Theses 
and many others, are signed H. D. B., the initials of Hamper, 
Deriteod, Birmingham. Whilst on the subjeqt of his poetiy, 
we may also mention a very clever versification of the legend 
iregardii^ the Devil's Dyke in Sussex, which has been fre^ 
quently printed in the Brighton Guide Books. It may be 

* The following b the piece slludeii u i — 

Whra blom the cold and pierciiig wind. 

And Nitun*! drm'd in robM oTaiDir, 
And joa, widi fiiendi lo free and kind, 

Of winter'* bluto do Utile know ; 
In dvicc And song joor houn enjoy. 

Nor heed the tempeat roar ; 
Ah ! think on the poor heggn-boj 

That'i duTemig at your door. - 

- ' Hit parantt once like you were gay. 

Like jou eojoy'd their revelry ; 
Bat intercepted wa* that ray 

Of mirth by cloud* of penury. 
By dire diieaie lo want lirought nigli, . . 

Th^ heart! could bear no more i 
They died, — and left the beggar-hoy 

That'i ihiTcring at your door- 
Sty, ban you known a bibar'i love ? 
. Or felt a hioUkt'* foMering care ? 
You haT* ! Oh then let pity more 

Your hearti to dnim a darling rare ; 
The Talber's life — the motber'i joy — 

Tbta him was none loied more, 
' Than him, who iwar a beggar.biiy 

Standi aluTeriog at yoor door. 

Oh ] span front your luxurious board 

A morsel imall for hia relief i 
A citt-off gannenc too afford. 

And kindly heal the wounda of grief. 

Then ereiy bleadng men enjoy 

May you ban o'er and o'er ; 

So bopei, » praja, the beggv-boy 

That's !>hiTering at your door. 
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safely aflirined that Mr. Hamper's poetical compositions evince 
a feeling mind, felicity of expression, and occasionally great 
and original humour. In his younger flays be was also much 
attached to music, and was a composer as well as a performer: 
he set to music one or more songs, which were published un- 
der the assumed name of Repmab, being his own reversed. 

Vtom the year 1804 to 1812, Mr. Hamper communicated 
to the Gentleman's Magazine a succession of views of churches 
and other ancient structures, accompanied by original descrip- 
tions and illustrations: they are upwards of thirty in number* 
in various counties, but cliiefly in Hampshire, Sussex, and 
KenL After the last-named year his attention was diverted 
to other objects ; ftnd the only subsequent plates engraved 
after bis pencil are the very singular church of Barton-ou-tbe 
Humber, in September, 1816, and the birth-place of the 
reformer Knox at Haddington, in April, 1817. 

In 18[I, at the request of the Overseers and Guardians of 
the Poor of Birmingham, and on the express solicitation of 
the magistrates then acting for that town and neighbourhood, 
Mr. Hamper was induced to take upon himself the office of 
a Justice of the Peace for the county of 'Warwick. As there 
are no police magistrates in the great town of Birmingham, 
none of the unpaid magistracy ia any part of the kingdom 
can be called upon fbc a greater sacri6ce of time than the 
gentlemen who occupy the place which Mr. Hamper thus 
undertook. He executed its duties with the utmost activity, 
vigilance, and intelligence ; and, with the exception of one 
short interval *, ctmtinued to ftilGl them for twenty years. 



* Upon occaBOD of Mr. Hwnpcr'i tempoiarj reliDquufament of the offin in 
IBI9, JD canoqueitce of ■ H*ere illnen uid Mibiequent debilitf, ■ ipecial general 
mnting of the Oreneen *nd Giurdiuii wu bcld, Not. 9. 1819; ind, aiDonpt 
other Rciolutioiu, tfae folknriog wera unanimouilj agreed to : — 

" Beiolred, TbM thit meeting deeply regreti ibat aeireie illneM riMHiId ba*e 
obliged tbelr highlj retpected n)*gi*tn>e, William Himper, Eaq., Eo retira for tha 
pmt Dt from the office he bad ao long beld with booour to bimaclf and adtaotaga 
to the town of Birmingham. 

" Reutred, That liM ntoM mpectful and aincer* dunki of tbii meeting be giren 
ID William Hamper, E>q. for the rcadinna with wbicb be accepted of the offlca 
of MagiatTate, al the panicular requeM of the Orenccra and GuanliaBi, Md Tot 
z 3 r- \ 
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To say that to this leborioiis and engrossing puUic duty 
is entirely to be ascribed the non-execution of the new editb» 
of Dugdale's Warwickshire, to which important object his 
researches were chiefly directed *, might be assuming too 
mnch : but his ma^sterial functions certainly occupied the 
best portion of his time, and for many years very closely 
confined him to home. Of the &vourite project of his early 
years, he did not, however, ever lose sight ; he was constantly 
making additbns to his manuscript collections ; and it may be 
added, that those collections derived considerable accession 
from the very circumstance which prevented their publication. 
His intercourse as a magistrate with the nobiii^ and- gentry of 
Warwickshire, furnished him with facilities of investigating 
the muniments of nearly all the ancient county families ; an 
opportunity that he diligently improved, and such a one as 
altogether may never occur again. The result of these re- 
searches, as well as others made in our public depositaries, 
and in private collections (for nothing escaped his vigilance 
and industry), has been the accumulation of materials that 
may be truly said to be invaluable ; and deeply is it to be 
r^retted that he was not prevailed upon to prepare for, and 
conduct through, the press a new edition of Dugdale's history, 
under auspices becoming such an undertaking. 

We believe that Mr. Hamper's antiquarian essays were 
confined to the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine, until, in 
1 8 1 7) he became a correspondent of the Society of Antiquaries. 



the greU vigilance, impartiality, anil ability viUi which be bw lo foilbrull; dii- 
cbargcd (he duliei of tbe aSlca. 

" RnolTcd, That (be cordial and beat wiibet of Ibis meeting be cotiTCyed lo 
Williain Hamper, Eiq. for hii (peedj reonery ; and that he be BHured that the 
Oreneeti and Ouardians will feel much pleaiure irbeneTcr the Mate of hii health 
will allow of bit again afTording to Uie town the benefit of hti active semcei." 

• On Ihisiubjed in 1813 be writei: " Tbelittle leiaure I could itcal from my 
own commercial eoncema ■emit iwallowed up, pro bmo piMica, in the dutiea of 
my DU^Metial office, to that I have really no lime (comparatively spetking) to 
frolic in tbe peaceAil ficlda of literature. I live m the (o*rti, which keeps my 
knocker going from moming till night ; whereat tnybrolbera ofdie Bench, one and 
all, redd* in (he connlrT-, and ara ftte from tbeae perpcttul intemiptions." — 
Jjticr ta Mr. Kkho/i. 
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In the mean time his oBnuscript treasures were contiDoally 
accuiDulating ; but it was not with Mr. Hamper as it has been 
with so man; collectWE, that they have not ceased to collect 
and yet have found no opportunity to arrange. He was an 
example for order and arrangement, and bis handwriting a 
model for neatness and elegance. He thus possessed the 
power, as well as the will, to become tbe ready assbtant of 
his antiqoarian friends; and from the time of his first com- 
onmtcations to Mr. Nichols for the " History of Leicestershire" 
in IfiOS, there was a succession of authors, among the most 
eminent topt^raphers of the age, to whom he furnished im- 
portant contributions. Mr, Ormerod was particularly in- 
debted to his assistance and advice ; and it should be noticed^ 
that nearly all the seals engraved in bis Cheshire were from 
the accurate sketches of Mr. Hamper. Among other names 
it may lie sufficient to enumerate those of Bray, Blakeway^ 
Baker, Brittou, and, —though last, not least in the scale of 
obligation, — CartwrighL Thelist might be greatly extended, 
for his liberality in communication knew no restraint; but one 
more work must be named, in which he took particular inte- 
-rest on account of its local nature — we allude to " Kenilworth 
Illustrated," 4to. 1821 ; which splendid volume ha^ amongst 
other articles, a Masque contributed Irom his stores ; and the 
modem scenery of the castle was altogether described by bis 
pen. 

Mr. Hamper's distinct publications were confined to two. 
In 1B20, he printed at Birmingham a quarto tract, entitled 
*' Observations on certiun ancient pillars of memorial called 
Hoar-stones," wherein be has most ingeniously and satisfatv 
torily developed tbe ori^n and meaning of the heretofore 
misunderstood or unknown appetladon Hoar, by a cloud of 
evidence that might create surprise, but for the fact of his 
industrious research having since collected and prepared for 
printing at least an equal quantity of additional illustrations ; 
which enlarged work has been presented to the Society whereof 
he was so distinguished a member. His greatest published 
work is " The Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Sir William 
z 4 
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Dugdale," a handsome quarto volume, printed id 1827. ' No 
fuller proof of his research and industry need be adduced, 
than the notes and illustrations which acoompony that public- 
ation. This, with all Its labours of collecting, arranging, and 
eluddatiog, was a most delightful occupation, as the writer of 
this imperfect tribute to bis memory can bear testimony.* 
His latter days were in part amused and beguiled by prepar- 
ing for the press an Appendix to that work, ctmsistii^ of 
several additional letters by Sir William, his a<»i John, and 
others ; extracts from a recovered volume of Sir William's 
Diary ; and various interesting matter, which it is to be hoped 
will be printed, for the benefit of those who prasess the original 
work. 

A singular curiosity which Mr. Hamper edited in 1838 
deserves to be mentioned. It is entitled, " Two Copies of 
Verses, on the meeting of King Charles the First and his 
Queen Henrietta Mario, in the valley of Kineton, below 
Edge-hill, in Warwickshire, July 13. I64S." Of these 
verses, which were found among the papers of Sir William 
Dugdale, Mr. Hamper printed a private impression, accom- 
panied with an engraving of (he silver medal struck in com- 
memoration of the event 

We shall now enumerate Mr. Hamper's communications 
to the Society of Antiquaries, of which he became a Fellow 
April 5. 1 82 1 . Their tides are as follows : — In 1 8 1 7, Observ- 
ations on the Seal of Evesham Abbey in Worcestershire, 
(printed with an engraving in vol. xix. of the ArchKologia, 
pp.66 — 69.) i in 1818, Observations on the Site of the Priory 
of Holywell in Warwickshire, a Cell to Roucester Abbey in 
the County of Stafford (printed ibid. pp. 75—78.); in 1B20, 
The Runic Inscription on the Font at Bridekirk considered, 

* In bi* iatroduclion to tha Tolumr, afler npmung hli obligRtioD (o tneral 
Individuali tar Ibrir lileiarj cantnbutioni, Mr. Hunpn laji ; — 

" Tb* mtira velunM mu ■mogcd Tor publ]i:ation during the crtning boun sf 
d>^ UMt hkd been ipent in actin dulie* ; ■ drcumiUnce diKloaed, not wilh the 
hnpe of in proring tn excuie Ibr defect!, but raUier to ihow (bet the Editot'a 
hihiti lire in Mriet acconluice with the ■eniiteent conrejed b; ibe motto of tb« 
Dugdnle ruailx,— Fhtu tatum n 
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and a new Interpretation pn^osed '(tbi(]. pp. S79 — S8S.] ; in 
1893, Observations on a gold Ring with a Runic Inscription, 
in the possession of the Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. S.A. (ibid. 
Tot xxi. 25 — 30.) ; Sarcastic Verses, written by an adherent to 
the House of Lancaster, in the last year of the reign of Richard 
the Second (ibid. pp. SB — 91.); Observations on the Arms 
and Seal t^the Town of Liverpool (ibid. pp. 543—546.); in 
1824, Explanation ofa Runic Inscription upon a Jasper Ring 
belonging to Mr. Cumberland (ibid. pp. 117, 118-); Account 
of a Grave in the Sand-rock at Lower Stohnall, Staffordshire 
(ibid. 548.) ; in 1829, A Disquisition on a passage in King 
Athelstan'fi Grant to the Abbey of Wilton (vol. xxii. 399 — 
402.) ; A Comment on a Penny of Offa King of Mercia (xziii. 
403^-405.); and, in 1830, A Disquisition on the member in 
Architecture called an Oriel (ibid. pp. 105—116.). — Hie 
several articles we have recited (which are distinguished for 
ingenuity of illustration, and a condensed apposite style) bear 
testimony to Mr. Hamper's varied attainments as an antiquary. 
In bis philological investigations of the Runic inscriptions, he 
was considered peculiarly successful ; as his sagaci^ has, in 
more than one instance, most satts&ctorily expluned what 
had before been totally misunderstood. In the Snxon lan- 
guage, and the Lalinity of the middle ages, he was equally 
vrell versed. The beautiful neatness of his writing has been 
already mentioned ; and so complete in every respect was the 
command that he bad acquired over bis pen, that his fac- 
similes of autographs, &c. are perfect in point of accuracy, 
and liis trickings of ancient seals as remarkable for their 
minute correctness as for their number, and the fecility with 
which be executed them. The cqiies he industriously made 
of rolls of accounts, charters, deeds, and pedigrees, are as 
fair as print, or rather as copper-plate engraving. These 
manuscripts, together with a curious collection of ori^nal 
letters (for each of which he provided a case like a thin book), 
and his valuable library, are now preparing for sale by Mr. 
Evans of Pall Mall, — and a most rare and choice assemblage 
will tliey present. Mr. Hamper's very extensive materials 
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for a distinct History of Aston and Birmingham, both ancient 
sncl modem, and which it waa one of his cherished ideas to 
publbh, are by purchase got into Ae hands of Messrs. Bdlby, 
Knott, and Beilby, of Birmiughatn, with a view to their being 
printed. 

Mr. Hamper was a kind and sincere friend, an excellent 
husband and parent, and a most devout but unpretending 
Christian. His amiable disposition and pleasing manners 
gMned the esteem of all who knew him ; and even those who 
diilered from him in political opinions could not avoid admir- 
ing and respecting his candour and disinterested sincerity. 
Such was the range of his ulent, and so agreeable his socieQr, 
that whether condescending to sport with children, or to de- 
light and inform maturer minds, he has leO^ recollections that 
will not easily be obliterated. Possessed of great natural 
taste, a cultivated understanding playful but harmless wit, 
and an excellent memory, such were the irresistible <^arms of 
his conversation, that he was the centre of attraction in every 
society he joined. His letter-:wnting was the very beau idSal 
of perfection ; easy, elegant, clearly expressed ; and, whether 
grave or gay, couched in language as remote from common- 
place as it was evidently unstudied. His death took place on 
-the 3d of May, 1831, at Highgate, near Birmingham; and 
his remains were deposited with those of his parents, in the 
churchyard of King's Norton, Warwickshire. 

Mr. Hamper married, on the 7th November, 1803, Jan^ 
(he youngest daughter of William Sharp, Esq. of Newport 
in the Isle of Wight, a gentleman of some celebrity amongst 
the political characters of the day, and distinguished for 
literary taste and talent : by her he had three daughters, now 
orphans, their mother having died on the 6th of June, 1829. 
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ISov that the venerable Northcote is no moret it appears as 
if the last link which connected us with the memory of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is gone ; for he was, and had for some years 
been, the only surviving disciple of that illustrious painter. 

The settlement of the ancient and respectable family of the 
Northcotes, in Devonshire, may be traced back to the Con- 
quest, and probably to an anterior period. Of this family, 
which has given several high sheriffii to the county, and many 
representatives of it to parliament, is also the present Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote, Bart., of Pynes ; whose ancestor, 
John Northcote, Esq., of Hayne, in the county of Devon, was 
elevated to that digni^ on the I6th July, 1641. The manner 
in which Mr. Northcote himself accounted for his name is 
whimsical, and might not, perhaps, he veiy inaccurate : — 
" In Devon," he was accustomed to say, " there were four 
cottages." He then held up his left hand, and with the fore 
finger of the right he deliberately touched each of the 
fingers of his lefl, adding, '■ The cottages stood in four direc- 
tions ; there was East-cot, North-cot, South-cot ', and West- 
coL Thus originated my name." 

This eminent aitist, and otherwise highly gifled individual, 
was bom at Plymouth, in the year 1746 ; and never went far 
from his native town, until he had more than attained the age 
of manhood. He evinced his predilection for the arts at a 
very early period of life ; but received no encouragement from 

■ ir ihe nam* oT Northcote originated u tboTe deirribc^, wc laay twlten tint 
the nune of Joaiina Soullirott (Ihe prophetcu), who w« born iii Ihe lauK cuunly, 
originated in the libo manner. 

:, Google 
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his father, who was aii eminent watchmaker, and who ap- 
prenticed him to his own trade. 

After he had served hia time, the strong bent of his natunj 
inclinotion determined him to abandon the mechanical occu- 
pation in which he had hitherto been engaged, and to devote 
himself to his bvourite pursuits, drawing and painting. In 
these he maniiested so much ardour, that at length, through 
the intervention of Dr. John Mudge, F. R. S., a physician at 
Plymouth, distinguished for some scientific works on the $^>e- 
culum, he was recommended as a pupil to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Sir Joshua (who was himself a native of Plympton, 
not far from Plymouth,} was an old friend of the Mudge 
family ; and on his tour into the West with Dr. Johnson, in 
the year 1 763, had taken the great moralist to the house of 
Mr. John Mudge, then a surgeon, and introduced him to the 
father, the Rev. Zacbsriah Mudge, who was Vicar of St- 
Aodrew's in Plymouth. Mr. Iliomas Mudge, brother to the 
physician, was of the some business as the Northcotes, hanng 
occupied the watchmaker's shop in Fleet Street, London, 
where he was succeeded by Mr, Dutton, a name which still 
remains. 

Mr. Northcote had nearly reached his tn'cnty-fifth year 
when he arrived in London. Although Sir Joshua had been 
induced to give him a trial, it was with no great reliance on 
his talent; as bis attainments in art, which had been obtained 
in a very desultory way, bore little correspondence with those 
of other tyros many years junior to himself. Mr. Northcote's 
diligence, however, soon made amends for his deficiencies; 
and his improvement was rapid. Of an age, also, to become 
a pleasant companion to his master, and connected with him 
by provincial associations, he quickly became a favourite 
pupil; whilst hb powerful mind, and already extraordinary 
talents Ibr conversation, enabled him to avail himself of ail the 
advantages of that polished society which was accustomed to 
resort to Sir Joshua's house. Having remained domesticated 
there for five years, on the most agreeable terms, in May, 1 776, 
he reluctantly quitted that delightful abode ; iliiiikingit was now 
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time to do something for himself, in which opinion his pre- 
ceptor concurred, saying, " I hope we shall assist each other 
as long as we live." 

On leaving Sir Joshua, Mr. Northcote ctHnmenced portrait 
punter ; and, had he confined himself to that branch of art; 
there can be little doubt that he would liave attained eminence 
in it, as he had a just perception of character, and his style 
was firee from affectation. However, his imagination led him 
to the indulgence of the more independent and pleasing, 
though less lucrative, study of historical painUng. In further- 
ance of this object, in 1777* be repaired to Italy, where he 
remained about three years ; during which time he was 
elected a member of the Imperial Academy at Florence, of 
the Ancient £truscan Academy at Gortons, and of the Aca- 
demy del Forti at Rome. He was also requested to make a 
portrait of himself, to be placed among those of distinguished 
artists which grace the gallery at Florence : the picture he 
presented oa that occasion was at once a faithfiil resemblance, 
and an exquisite specimen of his professional skill. Mr. 
Northcote returned to this country in 1 780 ; having visited, on 
bis way, all the repositories of the Flemish school. 

Whm Mr. Northcote had again settled at home, it was 
soon evident that, in pursuing the study of design, he had not 
mistaken his forte. 

About'thia period, Mr. Alderman Boydell had accomplished 
on undertaking which will for ever render his memory dear to 
the artist, and the amateur of the fine arts. The art of en- 
graving had not been successfully practised in England, until 
that enlightened tradesman embarked his capital in ite pro- 
motion. He procured the loan of pictures by the old masters, 
from the collections of the few noblemen and gentlemen who, 
at that time, had picture galleries ; and employed artists to 
copy others abroad : from these he engaged the best en- 
gravers in their various branches to make engravings, increas- 
ing the remuneration in proportion to their respective exertions, 
and to the success of his speculation, with a liberality which 
ivould have becdme a prince. Having achieved this first ex- 
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periment, Mr. Boydell commissioned several of our most dis- 
tinguislied painters to produce original compositions Trom 
history, and other subjects ; and causing tbece, also, to be 
engraved by the best native artists, he had the felici^ to see 
a school of engraving established, principally under his au- 
spices, which was not only able to compete with that of 
France, heretofore the first in the world, but which turned 
the balance of the print trade, as ten to onc^ in fitvoar of 
England. 

The subject of tbu memoir being, at that time, one of the 
most promising painters of the British school, was employed 
by Mr. Boydell, and by other printsellers, who, influenced by 
the worthy Alderman's success, became publishers ; and prints 
from the designs of Nortbcote were to be seen, framed and 
glazed, on the walls of the higher order of dwellings in eveiy 
part of the kingdom. One of the most admired, entitled 
*' The Village Doctress," had for several years a conuderable 
6ale> It was, in fact, by familiar subjects of this class, painted 
from their prototypes in nature, and thus circulated by the ud 
of engraving, that a general feeling in ftvour of the graphic 
arts was first excited throughout the country. 

Tbe time, however, was approaching when a new and a 
higher impulse was to be given to the native schools of ^minting 
and engraving, by the formation of the Shakspeare Gallery. 
About the year 1 766, a scheme was suggested, to form a col- 
lection of pictures illustrative of our great dramatic author, 
which were to be publicly exhibited, with a view to the pn>> 
duction of a splendid work in folio in honour of the Bard of 
Avon. Mr. Boydell at once adopted the proposal for this 
great national undertaking ; and, commencing with enthusi- 
astic zeal, this munificent commercialist supplied tbe funds, 
and gave employment to every distinguished painter iu the 
empire. 

It was this memorable occasion that enabled Northcote to 
develope his powers. The public excitement at the <^KniDg 
of the Shakspeare Gallery exceeded the expetdations of even 
the moat sanguine. AU the fashionable work}, and crowds of 
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every class, flocked to Pall Mali to behold the interestiiiff 
sight, and subscriptioDS poured in from every quarter in sup- 
port of the glorious novelty. Amongst the many splendid 
eflbrts of British art whicli were thus collected together, non« 
were more justly attractive than the compositions of North- 
cote. The scene of the smothering of the royal childreu in 
the Tower of I/mdon ,' that of taking their bodies secretly by 
torch-light for interment at the foot of the stone steps ; the 
subject of Arthur and Hubert ; and others by bis pencil, cer- 
tainly may be reckoned amongst the best specimens of the 
state of British art at this flourishing period of its bistory. 
These works manifestly proved bow successfully as a colourist 
be had imbibed the feelmgs of his illustrious master. North- 
cote had now attained to the zenith o£ bis lame ; and he r^ 
ceived the reward of it by being elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, oa the 6th of November, 1 786 ; and a Royal 
Academimn on the 13th of February, 1787. 

It is greatly to be regretted, however, that a project thus 
auspiciously begun, and thus promising, but too soon satiated 
that puUlc curiosity which, ever seeking novelty, turns to-day 
with apathy from that on which yesterday it dwelt with de- 
list ; and which leaves, without remorse, full hope to fast 
with disappointment. The Shakspeare Gallery speculation 
proved an entire failure; and the venerable Boydell, in his 
patriotic endeavour to still further advance the interest of 
the arts of his country — made a wreck of bis fortune ! The 
eclat which certain painters obtained during the short season 
pf popularity which the Shakspeare Gallery experienced 
b^n also to decline ; and it must be confessed that North- 
cote, and some others, seem to have lost much of their woated 
energy fixHn this unfortunate epoch. It is true that they sUll 
contiuued ta painty and laboured long and steadily ; but the fire 
that was kindled on the establishing of this national competi- 
tion for ftme soon burnt with less ardour; and the flame by 
degrees could scarcely warm the genius that gave it birth. 

Mr. Northcote from this period divided his pr<^ssional 
labours among historical composition, fancy suljects, and 
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portraiture ; until) becoming enamoured of the dramatic style 
of art, he was induced to paint a series of moral subjects, 
illustrative of virtue and vice, in the progress cf two jroung 
women. It would seem that these were intended to rival the 
works of H<^rth ; but, although the main points of this 
graphic drama bore directly upon the subject, the characters 
were certainly wanting in that great and most essential pro- 
perty,- — expression ; to say nothing of the general deficiency 
of the series in the painter-like execution, which is so admir- 
ably displayed in Uie Marriage d4a-mode and other works of 
Hogarth. We are led to speak thus freely of these Ho- 
garthian subjects by Northcote, as a set-off against the un- 
qualified expressions of contempt which he was wont to use 
when reproving Hogarth's vanity in attempting the grand 
gusto of composition. Ht^arth, no doubt, committed himself 
by his departure from that style of design by which be so d^ 
servedly obtained his reputation ; but his attempt at the epic 
of painting, to say the least of it, was not a d^ree lower on 
the scale of excellence than Northcote's attempt at this species 
of composition. 

""' ' " ' 'lat Mr. Northcote never pmnted hut with his 
ily fixed upon the colouring of Sir Joshua; 
unfrequently fancied that he was proceeding 
ins, or Vandyke. His sojourn in Rome, and 
!r parts Of Italy, wrought so little change in 
] one could discover the least ^pearance of 
lanner which is so peculiar to the Roman and 
iters; and which may be quoted in obvious 
to the style of the British school. His pic- 
juished for their fine breadth of light and 
: of hb historical works display an extensive 
xjuaintance with the subject treated, much 
brce of conception which is the true charac- 
i. For a period of above thirty years, his 
be said to have borne a conspicuous part in 
t Somerset House ; and, even till within the 
ife, n season rarely elapsed at the Bntidi In- 
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sHtntion, of the Gallery of the British Artists, without pre- 
senting one or more efibrts of his pencil. It is astooi^ing 
with what firmness he painted, to the last; but, latterl;, his 
eye, keen as it was, and brilliant with the light of mind, failed 
in its nice distinctioD, i^rc^riation, and harmony of colour. 

That Mr. Northcote was enthusiastic in die pursuit of his 
art, may be inferred from many expressions which escaped 
him on the impulse of the moment when speaking of certain 
works of the great masters. He took delight in painting 
wild animals, both beasts and birds; and on one occasion, 
whilst making a study of a vulture from nature, be laid down 
his palette, and clasping bis hands, exclaimed, " I lately be- 
held an eagle painted by Titian; and if Heaven would ^ve 
me the power to Ewhieve such a work, I would then be con- 
tent to die I " Another expression to which he once gave ut- 
terance, thou^ almost the converse of the preceding in regard 
to sentiment, is equally characteristic of bis passionate love of 
art. " If Providence," said he, " were to leave me the liber^ 
to select my heaven, I should be content to occupy my little 
painting-rooni, with a continuance of the happiness I have 
experienced there ; even for ever." 

In that same little painting-room, in his house in Argyll 
Place, be pursued his art for nearly half a centary, in peace 
and unmolested. His habits were economical : and his time 
was valued with correspondent care ; for, devoted as he was 
to conversation, he worked and talked at the same time, and 
did not pay, but only received visits for the sake of a gossip. 
He had much of the cynical spirit too prevalent with artists, 
and with the members of other professions, of deprecitrting 
the works and characters of tbeir fellow-labourers; yet he 
was one of those philosophers who at the same time do not 
forfeit the name of philanthropists, — kind-hearted men who, 
notwithstanding their accomplishments in the art of reviling 
any body that crosses their path, are yet ready to go out of 
the road to do a kindness for any body. Opie he always 
spared — living and dead he would stoutiy defend his reput- 
ation agunst all opponents : and so great was hb veneration 
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for hb preceptor Reynolds, that he would never allow any 
one to utter au^t to the disparagement of his memory but 
himself; and even then he never &iled to extenuate by com- 
ment whatever he had said unkindly of Sir Joshua ; as though 
he owed it in piety to the venerated spirit of bis master, whicb 
might, perhaps, be hovering near him. A certain nobleman, 
whilst sitting to Northcote for his portrait, was drawing a 
comparison between ^r Joshua and the ancient masters, to 
the diitadvantage of our great painter. Northcote battled it 
out bravely in his defence. " But, Sir," said his Lordship* 
" look at the grace, the feeling of Rafisele." " Feeling ! 
feeling !" emphatjcally echoed the artist; " Reynolds was all 
feeling ; — the ancients were baysts* (beasts) in feeling."f 

Mr. Northcote was of low stature, being very little above 
five feet in height, and spare withal. He was, indeed, a per- 
fect model for Shakspeare's Apothecary. It had beeu for 
many years his custom to take an early morning walk. WEien 
he returned, he break&sted, and went to his studio. About 
eleven in the forenoon, unless he was engaged with a sitter 
for a portrait, his levee commenced. It rarely h^pened that 
he remained alone : not unfrequently two or three held him 
in conversation at the same time; and it often occurred that 
one friend succeeded another until five o'clock, the time i^- 
pointed for his dinner. Whatever picture he hod in hand, 
he almost invariably proceeded upon it without the appearance 
of being interrupted fay those who surrounded him. His 
knocker was constantly sounding, and he was rarely doiied. 
Those who were in the most familiar habits of intimacy, were 
allowed to walk up stairs to his little painting-room> Oa 
rapping at the door, it was opened by Northcote, palette, 
pencil, and malstick in hand. His general salutation, ac- 

* Mr. Northcote ipaka with the proiiadal pronuneUUon of Uw wnt oT 
EagUiu], a* did alio Sir Joihua Rvjaoldi. 

t He Editor oFthiimluDie WW, Tii*nj ^eara ago, itandiDg oppoiite Vand^kc'i 
ralabntad Portrait of Oorartiai (nov in th* Nadonal Oallnjr), wIwti, niddenly 
fioding Mr. Northcote by hit tide, he lentured to aajr — ■' Tbia line bead miut 
givejFou great pleanire, Sir." — <■ How inrerior to Sir Jodiua!" waa the inatant 
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componied by a seitrchiDg glance of his acute eye, was, " O I 
— wbat — is it you?" He then recommenced painting; and, 
turning towards the new-comer as be was about to replenish 
his palette with a squeeze of white, or blue, or black, he would 
ask some shrewd question touching the proceedings of any one 
who might be the talk of the day, whether in a political, civil, 
or professional capatuty ; and having obtained an answer, re- 
turning to his picture, be would begin his commentaries, and 
by degrees illustrate the subject by an extent of information, 
sometimes bearing directly upon the point, or at others by in- 
genious digression, which might be compared with the rich 
style of thinking that characterised some of the reasonings of 
the sterling old Reviews. 

The following anecdote is related of him while he was em- 
ployed in painting, for the Shakspeare Gallery, his picture of 
" The Entrance into London of Ridtsrd U. and Bolingbroke." 
For this fine work he had collected a most mulli&rious as- 
semblage of materials. He painted it in his front drawing 
room; — easels, tables, churs, stools, boards as spacious 
shelves crazily propped up, limbless lay-figures, uttered dra- 
peries, mutilated plaster casts of busts, masks, trunks, arms, 
hands, legs, and feet, painted studies by himself and others, 
prints almost innumerable (including a pretty sprinkling of 
mezzotintos from Sir Joshua), portraits in armour from Van- 
dyke, helmets, cuirasses, gauntlets, greaves, corslets, battle- 
axes, swords, daggers, and other ancient implements of 
" murderous war," with a variety of curious matters sufficient 
to stock the museum of a veriteble virtuoso, lay in disorder 
around; and in the midst, elevated on a temporary stage, the 
diminutive author of the great composition stood, driving his 
work in with hof^tool, fitch, and sweetener. 

"Weill" ejaculated the painter, turning and eyeing the 
surrounding group of visiters, "and what d'e think of it?" 
" I think you are proceeding admirably," said one. " This 
will certainly be a hit, Mr. Northcote," said another. " O I 
ye think so, do 'e ! " The painter was pleased : he was not 
always proof against Battery : indeed, he owned that a little 
A A 2 
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of that coinmodity was grat^ul, — wh^i a third exclaimed in 
ecstasy, " Mr. Northcote, your horse is marvellously fioe— -you 
have rivalled Rubens I " 

Northcote remained silent for a while ; when, lookii^ fiercely 
from his height down upon his panegyrist, he exclaimed, 
" I^e take me for an idiot ? As well might ye compare me in 
stature to the Colossus of Rhodes I — It ia not like Rubens I 

— I fear it is scarcely like a horse I " 

Whilst he was yet engaged on this large picture, as it 
advanced towards completion, Mr. John Kemble made a 
moraing call with some friends, amateurs of the drama, all of 
whom complimented the painter on the success of his work.. 
Kemble observed, " Sbakspeare is much indebted to you, and 
other professors of your imitative pursuits, for the many 
splendid personifications with which you will identify your art 
with his knowledge of nature." " I would willingly return 
you the dvility in kind," replied Northcote; " your acting, 
and that of my late friend Oarrick, appear to me to be very fine ; 
but I am not sure that our mutual compliments would be 
creditable to either. For my own part, I should not very 
willingly submit the test to Shakspeare, fearing that my per- 
cq)tions would fall infinitely short of his:" adding, with a 
complacent smile, " Might he not say, we bad all of us socri- 
ficed his meaning to stage effect ? " Kemble was not entirely 
of this opinion. " You have oilen seen Garrick, Mr. North- 
Cote ; and do you not think his perception of Shakspeare was 
just?" "I am a painter, and cannot be supposed to be a 
competent judge. You are not a painter, and think, or at 
least affect to think, highly of my work : I can abstract my 
mind sufficiently to know that it is not like enough to Nature 
to be like Shakspeare ; and, to speak truly, I have never seen 
actbg such as I conceive could be approved by him." — 
"Nay!" interrupted Kemble and his friends. — "iBayjfy.'" 
exclumed Northcote with vehemence; " I will be more plain 

— I have never witnessed acting that was not a trick; ay, 
such as Shakspeare could not have endured ? " Kemble bad 
scarcely quilted the threshold, than he observed, " 1 cannot 
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but admire the little cynic's candour ; but methinks he might 
be somewhat more courteous." 

A professional friend of Northcot«'s had lately obtained on 
employment which brou^t him occasionally into the presence 
of Rojnilty. Northcote was anxious to discover what passed 
at the first interview ; and he asked all who happoied to be 
acquainted with him for infermatioa on the subject No one 
had heard, and consequently no one could tell. At length the 
party himself knocked at the door of his sanctum. Northcote 
eyed him with unusual complacency, and added, to his salu- 
tation of " O ! what, is it you ? " " Come in — I am verily 
about to give up the ghost in my fever of curiosity to know all 
about it." 

" About what ? " replied his friend with surprise. 

" About what ! " echoed Northcote : " Why hav'ii't 'e seen 
tfie King, and hav'n't 'e seen the Queen ? Gude God ! I ex- 
pected to have heard that you were in the seventh heaven, or 
cmi6ned in St. Luke's." 

" O I yes, I hare been Introduced to their Majesties ; 
but " 

** O i then I see you will make nothing of it." 

" Make I why no : I hod the honour of a pretty long con- 
versation with each, but I have heard nothing further." 

*' You were not overawed, then, in the royal presence?" 

" Not at all. I spoke upon the subject, employment^ — 
saving that I hope I was not wanting in deference to the royal 
person^es, — as I would talk to you." 

" O ! then assure yourself that you can henceforth be 
spared. I b^an to envy you your new honours : I would 
not now purchase the reversion of your share of kingly 
patronage, — no, not at the price of a week's pay of a royal 
turn-broach." 

" You may perehance be mistaken, my fri«id." 

" Think you so F I have lived a few years longer titan you. 
There was Sir Joshua; he was commissioned to paint their 
libjesties — the splendid whole-tengtlis for die counciKcham- 
ber at the Royal Academy — indubitably two of the finest 
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portraits in the world. He executed his commission ; but he 
was never employed by their Majesties again." 

'* You surprise me, Mr. Northcote. — Why not? " 
" Why not t — Why, because he was a great man and a 
philosopher. He felt his own dignity, and was not at all over- 
awed in the royal presence." 

" You really astonish me ; I should have thought, Jrom the 
estimate which I had formed in my own mind of Sir Joshua's 
manners, that such amiable personages as the King and 
Queen would have delighted in bis conversation, and honoured 
him with their patronage in preference to all other painters. 
Hie easy dignity of his manners, his suavity, his great repula' 
lion, his moral character, his -■ — " 
" Just so : but what then ? " 

" And have I not heard you say that lie was courteous to 
every one? that his mamiers were so condescending and 
gracious, that even a joumeymaa frame-maker, sent by his 
master to take measure of a picture, and to receive orders for a 
frame, went away devoted in his own adf-esteem from the 
gratification of the interview ?" 

*' Even so. Such a man one would be almost induced to 
think was bom to be a kin^ — but certainty not to be a 
courtier. Bless thee, sonl I how artless 'e be I Can't 'e see 
that one of hb native dignity was more likely to strike awe 
into the King and Queen, who were comparatively young and 
inexperienced, than for he to be overawed by they ? The tme 
was only king of a great nation ; whibt the other was the 
greatest painter in the world. Hence the balance of greatness 
preponderating on the side of the subject, the King, sensibly 
conscious, from the ease and self-dependenceof manner of the 
painter, which was the greater man of the twOi looked at the 
Queen with an expression which intimated, * The sooner we ore 
relieved from the annoyance of these sittings, the more agree- 
able : ' and it was setded that they would never expose them- 
selves to a similar experience." 

" You lay down the law by a code of your own, my worthy 
friend ; and, though I admit, with deference to your dnunaUc 
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inventimi, that it might pass with many for waisemblance, — 
I must say, it will never do> Master Northcote I " 

The painter laid down his palette for a moment, and eyeing 
his visiter with the fierceness of a cockatrice, acclaimed, 
" Lord 1 I did not think 'r so weak (" then raising his voice, 
" I know that I am right. The King and Queen could not 
endure the presence of him ; he was poison to their sight 
One or the other must give place. Reynolds performed his 
task unembarrassedly ; he proceeded with their likenesses as 
though he were studying Irom marble statues: he was na- 
turally polite; but only answered questions as he would to 
any individual lady and gentleman, saving that he forgot not to 
designate his royal sitters becomingly. His band was as firm 
as his voice — neither faltered ; and be woriied with reference 
to naught but his future fame ; his philosophic mind was ab- 
stracted to the one single object, — that of producing a fine 
picture." 

" Well, my friend, you mm/ be righL" 

" I know I be right," resuming his palette and proceeding; 
** I could illustrate the case a diousand ways if I were not 
better employed." Fancy the painter now driving his qtdoar 
with inveteracy, and, afier a silent pause of half a rebate or 
so, rejoining, " No ; the people to make their way at Court 
must be constituted of difiereat material to he. Doubtless, 
be would have been gratified by the bonoor of tlie royal 
countenance ; any one, indeed, would, if he were not a cox* 
comb or a fool : but Reynolds loved his independence i he had 
a grea^ a glorious object in view, which he could aceomplisfa 
without the smile of royalty. Do not suppose he was ignor- 
ant of the value of n^ &vour. — No ; Reynolds had a 
thorough knowledge of the world : he would have gladly 
possessed it; but the price would have cost him too much." 

The painter now seemed wrapped in the subject he was 
punting; when his visiter happening to express bis doubts as 
to the orthodoxy of his dictum, Northcote at once was roused 
to ^ve utterance to the climax. " I tell 'e, both King and 
Queen Alt so ill at ease hi the presence of such a bein^ that, 
A A 4 
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shrinking into themselves, actually overawed by his iotellectual 
superiority) they inwardly prayed to Ood that a trap-door 
might open under the feet of the throne, by which they might 
escape; — his presence to both was terrible." 

Thus byperbolically was he wont to talk, when his mind 
was divided between conversation and punting, and thus was 
.he impatient of contradiction. 

" It is the same with kings as with the public headsman : 

— if the prisoner be overawed, the executioner does his duty 

without trepidation ; if, on the contrary, the victim deport 

himself with dignified intrepidity, the headsman will stand 

appalled, totally unnerved, and incompetent to strike the fatal 

blow. So it happened when the two rebel lords, as they were 

designated, Kilmarnock and Balmarino, were about to lose 

their beads on a scaffold on Tower Hill, iu George the 

Second's reign. Kilmarnock was a nervous man ; he trembled, 

was pale, and betrayed every demonstration of fear at tlie 

sight of the terrible apparatus of death. He knelt, laid his 

on the block, and it was stricken from his body at a 

Balmarino now ascended the scaffold : his look was 

; his step was firm; and, slappbg the executioner 

e shoulder, with a loud voice and unfiiltering tongue, 

imed : * You are a brave fellow, and have done your 

Kterously. Here is a purse for you ; it contains not 

five guineas only ; but I am a poor gentleman, it is 

afibrd to give. Now, despatch me with equal skill.' 

the man was not used to encounter such a great 

; he appeared to be a superior being : the enecutioner 

t stand in his presence, it was too awful for him ; the 

ras at once unmanned, he was in a tremor from head 

ind incapable of doing his duty ; he mangled the neck 

rave lord ; and, as he struck the last feeble stroke^ 

self about to give up the ghost. Hitherto, mark ye, 

een the great man, important by virtue of his office; 

old I one so infinitely greater than he had been wont 

educed him to his own insignificance ; and he, who 

so many out of the world with all the dignity of his 
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calling, wms now ready to fiiU on his knees, and beg fbr^ve- 
ness of the victim he nas legally employed to despatch. 

" No ; in such interviews, either with Kings, or with their 
headsman, one of the two must stand in awe ; and the dignity, 
you will observe, sometimes will change hands. 

" Now, the most grateful incense you can carry to the foot 
of the throne is humility. The celebrated Miss man- 
aged the affiiir well : when she obtained an interview with 
her Majesty Queen Charlotte, she crawled to the foot of 
royalty, and, with hysterical soblungs, expressed her over- 
whelming joy at the thought of the length of days which this 
honour, this too gracious and over-condescending goodness of 
her Majes^, would add to her beloved mother's happiness. 
The Queen, good lady, never felt so delighted in her life as 
on this occasion of the prostration of one of the cleverest and 
most distinguished of women, thus elevating her to the im- 
portance almost of a deity. Miss henceforth lived en- 
vied, always flourishing in the golden sunbeams that emanate 
from the throne; for she had the felicity, on good r^mrt, to 
become a fevourite with their Majesties the most august 
King and Queen, and all the Royal Family 1" 

Nortbcote may be excused for these mistaken reveries 
touching courtiers and the Court, when it is known that be 
was too honest a cynic to indulge in such reflections, and yet 
play the courtier himself. 

A certain Royal Duke was at the head of those who cha- 
peroned Master Betty, the Young Roscius, at the period when 
the furor of bshion made all the heau monde consider it an 
enviable honour to be admitted within throne-distance of the 
boy actor. Amongst others who obtained the privilege of 
making a portrait of this chosen fevourite of Fortune, was 
Mr. Northcote. 

The Royal Duke to whom we allude was in the habit of 
taking Master Betty to Argyll Place in his own carriage; and 
there were usually three or four ladies and gentlemen of rank, 
who either accompanied his Royal Highness, or met him 
at the studio of the artist. 
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Nortbcote, nothing awed by the splendid coteries thus as- 
sembled, maintained his opinions upon all subjects that were 
discussed,— and his independence obtained for him general 
respect : though one pronounced him a cynic ; another an 
eccentric; another a humourist; another a free-thinker; and 
the prince, with manly taste, in the nautical phrase, dulri>ed 
him a d d honest, independent, little old fellow," 

One day, however, the Royal Duke, bang left with only 

Lady , the Young Roscius, and the painter, and his 

patience being, perhaps, worn a little with the tedium of an 
unusually long sitting, thought to beguile an idle minute by 
quiring the personal appearance of the Royal Academician. 
Nortbcote at no period of life was either a buck, a blood, 
a fop, or a maccaroni: he soon despatched the business of 
dressing when a young man ; and, as he advanced to a later 
period, he certainly could not be called a dandy. The loose 
gown in which he painted was principally composed of shreds 
and patches, and might, perchance, be half a century old ; bis 
wbite hair was sparingly bestowed on each side, and his cra- 
nium was enUrely bald. The royal visiter, standing beiund 
him whilst he painted, first gendy lifted, or rather twitebed 
the coUarof the gown ; which Mr. Nortbcote resented by sud- 
denly turning and expressing his displeasure by a trown. 
Nothing daunted, his Royal Highness presently, with his 
finger, touched the professor's grey locks, observing, " Yon 
do not devote much time to the toilette, I perceive — pray 
how long ?" 

Nortbcote instantly replied, ** Sir, I never allow any one to 
take personal liberties with me; — you are the first whoever 
presumed to do so, and I beg your Royal Highness to recol- 
lect that I am in my own bouse." He tben resumed his 
painting. 

Hie Prince, whatever he thought or felt, kept it to himself; 
and remaining silent for some minutes, Mr. Nortbcote' ad- 
dressed his conversation to the lady, when the 'Royal Dnke, 
gently opening the door of the studios shut it after him, and 
walked away. 
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Nortbcote did not quit his post, but proceeded with the 
picture. It happened that the royal carriage was not ordered 
until five o'clock; — it was now not four. Presently the 
Royal Duke returned, re-opened the door, and said, ** Mr. 
Northcote, it rains ; pray lend me an umbrella." Nortbcote, 
without emotion, rang the beU : the serrant attended ; and he 
desired her to bring her mistress's umbrella, that beii^ the 
best in the house, and sufficiently handsome. The Royal 
Duke patiently waited for it in the back drawing-room, the 
studio door still open ; when, having received it, be again 
walked down stairs, attended by the female servant : on her 
opening the street-door, his Royal Highness thanked her, 
and, spreading the umbrella, departed. 

" Surely his Royal Highness is not gone, — I wish you 

would allow me to ask," said Lady " Certainly his 

Royal Highness is gone," replied Nortbcote ; *' but I wilt en- 
quire at your instance." Hie bell was roog again, and the 
SCTvant confirmed the assertion. 

'* Dear Mr. Nortbcote," said Lady ■ ■■•-, " I fear you have 
highly offended his 'Royal Highness." " Madam," replied 

the painter, " I am the (Anded party." Jjitdy mode 

no remark except wishing that her carriage had arrived. 
When it came, Mr. Nortbcote courteously attended faer down 
to the hall : he bowed, she curtsied, and, stepping into her 
carriage, set off with the Young Roscius. 

The next day, about noon, Mr. Nortbcote happening to be 
alone, a gentle tap was heard, and the studio door being 
opened, in walked his Royal Highness. 

" Mr. Nortbcote," said he, " I am come to return your 
sister's umbrella, which she was so good as to lend me yester- 
day." The painter bowed, rec^ved it, and placed it in a 

" I brought it myself, Mr. Nortbcote, that I might have 
the opportunity of saying, that I yesterday thonghtlessly tocdc 
a very unbecoming liber^ with you, and you properly resented 
it: I really am angry with myself, and hope you will foi^ve 
me, and think no more of it." 

DcmizedbyGoOQlc 
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*' And what did you 8«y ?" enquired the first friend to 
whom Northcote related the circumstance: " Say t Oude 
God I what would 'e have me have said ? Why, nothing : I 
only bowed, and he might see what I felt. I could at the 
instant have sacrificed my life for him I — such a Prince is 
worthy to be a King I " The venerable painter had the grati- 
fication to live to see him a King. May he long remain ro ! 

One dayi soon after his late Majesty had been oppointed 
Regent, Sir William Knij^ton called upon Mr. Northcote, 
with whom he had long been intimately acquainted, and in 
the course of conversation asked him, " What do you know of 
the Prince R^eot?" " Nothing," said Northcote ; " what 
should I ?" " Why he knows you very well," obsen-ed Sir 
William. *' Who says so?" " Himself." " Pooh !" said 
Northcote, " it is only bis h-ag." 

It would be difficult to name any one amongst our distin- 
guished contemporaries who loved, and at the same time who 
practised, candour more uniformly th^ did Mr. Northcote. 
It was in consequence of the integri^ of his ofunions, that 
many, not capable of i^preciating this superior quality of his 
mind, pronounced him an ill-natured cynic ; whilst, on the 
contrary, he was a truly kind-hearted man. 

Few men understood human nature better than he did: 
the study of man had, indeed, been a &vourite pursuit with 
him from the first to the last; and his perceptions, naturally 
acute, from the exercise of this faculty of " reading the minds 
of men," had made him an adept in the sdeoce. Hence it 
may be said of him, that he on many occasions developed the 
motives of his neighbours' actions when they were not clearly 
defined to themselves : — such a man was the celebrated Lord 
Shaftesbury, Indeed, we know not with whom to compare 
Mr. Northcote, in this rare faculty, so aptly as with that ex- 
traordinary nobleman. 

One amongst innumerable instances of his acutaiess and 
foresight occurred at the period when the late Mr. Whit- 
bread undertook the arrangement of the a&irs of Drury I^one 
Theatre. The kuown energy of that distinguished personage 
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added to his universal reputation for honour and ability, ex- 
cited the hopes of all that the a^irs of " old Orury" would 
regenerate and prosper under his powerful auspices. I^ 
indeed, generous zeal and never-ceasing perseverance in the 
cause could hare accomplished what was expected, Mr. Whit- 
bread would have saved the concern. The popularity of 
Kean and other aunpicious circumstances, arising out of 
Mr. Whitbread's active management, for some time augured 
well. Every one who possessed property, over whom the 
great manager had the least influence, was canvassed by him 
to support bis new undertaking by the purchase of shares. 
Few who were asked, relying on the judgment and integrity 
of Mr. Whitbread, refused; Northcot^ however, may be 
instanced as a memorable exception. 

This eminent painter had, for the preceding two or three 
years, experienced the most flattering personal attentions from 
Mr. Whitbread and bis amiable lady. He had partaken of 
the elc^nt hospitalities of Southhill, and was admitted of the 
friendly coterie in Dover Street. He received, moreover, a 
commission to paint a portrait of the illustrious senator, — 
an honour of which he was justly proud, Northcote too being 
a patriot. On this fiiendly footing it was not surprising that 
Mr. Whitbread, presuming that the painter had realised some 
funded property, should invite him to become a shareholder. 
In tact, Mr. Whitbread called in Argyll Plac^ and personally 
asked Mr. Northcole's support, at the same time expatiating 
upon the advantages likely to arise from the investmenb 
This application foiled; and we have reason for believing 
that what passed at the interview must have been sufficiently 
painful to both parties : the one in experiencing a refusal, and 
the other in feeling it right to refuse. On this occasion the 
extraordinary perc^tion and foresight of Mr. Northcote 
amounted to absolute prophecy. 

Within an hour after the interview, to a friend who was in 
the painter's studio, he gave free utterance to bis refiections 
upon the subject. " Gude God I " he ejaculated, " what 
folly it is to hold any converse with the great, other than that 
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which belongs to a nuiti as to his mere profession ! He 
may respect, — nay, he may look up to and honour them as 
his patrons and employers ; but to indulge in the egregious 
vanity of supposing be can hold community with them on the 
looting of friends, is a moral misdemeanor for which the 
perpetrator ought to be soundly whipped." 

" Why look-e ! History affords no instance of a man 
being on even apparently easy and familiar terms with an- 
other, much his superior in rank and fortune, but at the ex- 
pense of his independence. That equality, which flattery on 
one side at least presumes, is impossible. The great* as 
patrons, from their condescension may excite the gratitude) 
the afFecdon, — ay ! even the devotion, of the client ; but the 
great are incapable of sympathetic feelings with such : they 
are too conscious that they bestow, and ever mindful that we 
receive ; their patronage shuts up every inlet to aSection on 
their part, and your familiarity is at best only on su^rance. 
— No, the tenure upon their affections is not worth the wax 
bond for its security ; — it is ever liable to be 
ivn by your haughty patron in your own foolish 

r all this while was employed on his picture, a 
Mr. Fox's account of King James the Second ; 
g with his reflections by instalments, — by those 
les which, nevertheless, he joined together with 
nicety, particularly when it is recollected that 
; portion of his mind was necessarily occupied 
ire. 

w pauses now ensued, during which he seemed 
though he was recovering by the use of both 
ule way he bad made upon the tide of his art ; 
'gies having as it were fetched up, he renewed 
tclamation with a vehemence which seemed to 
lax. " Yes t " said he emphatically, " his am- 
las grasped this dii&culty, and he is determined 
He has raised bis standard, and thinks to 
ongst the madmen and blockheads who conic 
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at his coll. When such as be condescends to ask favours oF 
sudi as /, be sure it behoves one to be on one's guard. Gude 
God ! He knows, as all of his class know, that to ask of those 
whom they have condescended to smile upon, is to command." 

" Well, but my dear friend," said his listener, " you are 
including, in your animadversions upon a class, an individual 
who is superior to this hcartlessness, one who is perhaps as 
single-minded and as much above such sentiments as any — " 

** Pshaw ! how can-e' defend him ? They are all alike. 
What is it they will not do to grati^ their greediness for 
eclat, their ravening afler applause? — you can oppose no 
moral bounds to their ambition. I do not say he has courted 
this new, this pt^ular appointment with the envious eyes of 
all the fashionable world upon him : no, — but he has taken it. 

— He has rashly embarked in the mighty concern; he is 
launched upon an unknown sea, with all his friends on board, 

— and if he goes down, — why they must be ingulfed with 
bim." 

*< But, my friend, knowing the honour of the party as you 
do, can you suppose that he would allow you to be a sufferer, 

— supposing that it should ultimately prove a losing specu- 
lation ?" 

"Prithee do not talk so idly! — You make me madl" 
Then suspending his operations, turning round upon the pivot 
of his stool, pushing bis spectacles above his brow, and " look- 
ing daggers," he exclaimed, " What then,, would ye have me» 
after losing in a speculation upon mock-kings and mock- 
queens,- — upon Pviich ! the pitUnce which I have saved from 
the labours of my life, to keep me and her (meaning bis sister) 
from poverty in our old age,^would ye bare me go to bim, 
in form&. paupfHs, to ask of his bounty that which I had 
fooled away ? If it were a duty, I could lay me down quietly* 
and submit to be smothered: — but I thought ye knew me 
better than to suppose me capable of that 1 " 

No; in honour to liie manes of the venerable painter be it 
said, bad be embarked bis all, and lost it in that most unfor- 
tunate speculation, notwithstanding his severe animadversions 
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upon one of the most honourable of men, he would have 
perished rather than have enrolled himself omon^t those who 
reproached the great mind of him who became victim to the 
ruin which ensued. 

Nortbcote has been described as being a sordid man. 
Nothing than such an aspersion is further from the truth. He 
ever had the greatest reluctance to ask for money where it 
was justly due to him ; and was the most enduring of all ill- 
used creditors. He lent money without interest ; and, never 
asking for it, not unfrequently lost it Very numerous in- 
stances could be adduced of his having painted whole-lengths, 
half-lengthS) and bust portraits, which were delivered, and 
never paid for; and many remained on his own premises 
unsettled for, and consequently unredeemed: yet he never 
worried the persons for whom they were painted, or even 
threatened the parties or their families to recover his right by 
law. Had he been worldly-minded, he might have left to his 
successors a &r better estate. Two very large whole-length 
■its of a nobleman and bis lady, which were never paid 
;mained in his gallery, to the scandal of the parties whom 
represented. Mr. Northcote was advised to compel 
ent, as other creditors of his lordship bad done ; but he 
. his head, and observed, " I would rather starve than 
r in (he dir^ character of a plaintiff in a case of debt 
it a person of his rank, for whom I had once professed 
eem and respect." 

vas the prudence and fbresi^t which enabled this vene- 
artist to provide for the coming winter of life that 
id faim to indulge in these noble sentiments, 
ny, who knew him not sufficiently, judged unkindly of 
Vom the unreserved manner in which he was accustomed 
ak of himself. Rousseau wrote bis own " Confessions ;" 
light as well, for the cause of morality, when be had 
n them, have put his manuscript into the fire. Had 
icote felt alike disposed to pen its confessions, — to have 
I over the page that contained hb self-examinations and 
il reflections would have been a rich intellectual treat. 
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That fae held truth in sacred regard amy. be inferred 
generally from all he said, and all he did : hence, in express- 
ing the movements of his own independent mind, he uttered 
what he felt withoat disguise. Had he cared much for the 
opinion of the world, he would of necessity hare become more 
cautious; for many, judging by the letter rather than the 
^irit of his confessions, and applying to him the axiom, 
** Out of tfatne own mouth will I condemn thee," attributed 
to him sentiments which he was the last to entertain. 

Opie — his friend Opie, was painting a picture ; the subject, 
the Death of David Kizzio. It was nearly completed, when 
Northcote was invited to come and see it, and give an opinion 
of its merits; — an exchange of friendly offices which was 
common to both. Northcote attaitiTely viewed the picture, 
acknowledged its genera] excellence, and told his friend that, 
when finished, he thought it would certainly be his ch^' 
d'ceuvre. At that period (forty years ago) these sworn friends 
were successfiilly pursuing the same department of their 
art, and were considered by public opinion to be rival can* 
didates for a seat in the temple of Fame. 

" When I retnmed to my painting-room," said Northcote^ 
** I took up my palette and pencils with an inveterate deter- 
mination to do something that should raise me a name; but 
my inspiration was only a momentary dream. The ghost of 
Opie's picture stood between me and my blank canvass, and I 
could see nothing but the murderers of David Rizrio. I felt 
I could have ngoiced if they bad seized the punter, and mur- 
dered him instead. — Yes, I could! This dwelt upon my 
fency, until I laughed at the conceit; for, thought I, then had 
there been a meddling fiddler and a rival painter despatched 
at the same expense;" adding, "andif all the fiddlers and all 
the painters were smothered, for aught I know, they might 
well be spared." Northcote smiled as he said this, and pro- 
ceeded with his work. 

Resuming the thread of his disconrs^ he rejoined, " I 
dreamed of the picture when wide awake, and I dreamed of 
the picture when &st asleep; how could I help it?^Ther« 
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was a passage in the composition, wherein the torches {(or the 
scene was represented, os-'e may remember, by torch-light,) 
produced the finest effect that ever proceeded &om mortal 
hand. I dwelt upon it with my mind's eye in sheer despair. 
To attempt any thing so origina] — so gloriously fine, — 1 
might as well have set about creating another world. Isfaoultl 
have died, but for a fortuitous circumstance. The Fates I 
suppose had decreed that, if I were doomed to death, Opie was 
not to be the executioner ; for, impelled by that fated curiosity 
which urges man to persevere in courting the sight of that 
which has already made him sufficiently wretched, as though 
we froward mortals were determined to assuage the ranklings 
of jealousy, by provoking stark-staring madness, — impelled 
by this, look-'e, I called again to see the hated picter." 

" Well, my dear friend, and bow did you feel ? — for I am 
prodigiously inter — " 

" How did I feel ? Gude God 1 I would not have bail Opie 
know what was passing in my mind for all the world — not 
not even to have been the author of the pider. Judge if 'e 
can what I felt I — why, some wretch, some demon, had per- 
suaded him to alter the whole structure (^ the piece; — he 
had adopted the fatal advice — had destroyed that gloiy of 
the an, and ruined, — yes, to my solace, — irrecoverably 
ruined the piece." 

Characteristics like these may well startle the generous- 
minded, and lead them to despise the utterer (^ such apparent 
malice. Yet those who know the real character of the man 
must feel assured, that, had Opi^'s i>(nn(2J£in:ib been success- 
fully accomplished according to his first intenUon, his friend 
Northcote would have been foremost in proclaiming with 
honest zeal the entire honours due to the achievement 

To young artists he was kind and condescending and al- 
ways easily accessible. Such truts in the pictures or draw- 
ings which they submitted to his acute judgm^it as happened 
to display originality and talent gave him delight; for he felt 
a patriotic pride in the Arts of his country. 

" ^'here, young man, did-'e get this study from ?" 
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*' From Nature, Sir." 

" Froni Naiur, ilid-'e ? — (meanwhile playing with his finger 
upon the under ]ip) — I wish-e'would introduce me to her; for 
you be a favourite ! She somehow hides these things from us 
old men. Well, and do>'e find employment?" 

" Not much, Sir — I am very little known." 

" Hem I caD-'e leave the picter with me for a day or two ?' 

"Yes, Sir." • 

"I expect Lord will call on me, and Sir- — —; they 

are patrons of art ; I will show it to them. — Call again — 
I shall be glad to see thee. I will do what I can ~ I am 
delighted with-'e — never mind the door — I'll shut it — can-'e 
find the way down stairs? Mind-'e be of good heart — good 
bye to-*e, — God bless-'e." 

Sudi was the colloquy which passed between the venerable 
painter and an ingenious youth an entire stranger to him. 

Mr. Westall, the Royal Academician, when quite a young 
man, waited on Mr. Northcote with some of his drawings for 
the benefit of his opinion and advice. Mr. Northcote atten- 
tively examined one, Uien another ; and returning to the firs^ 
exclaimed, " This is something new in art How do-'e do't? 
I did not believe that water-colours could be brought to this 
perfection. Why, young man, they are the most beautiful 
specithens of art that I have ever seen : — I would give the 
world to do such things. Hey ! — not find encouragement, 
say-'e? — Do not fear; it only needs that they be seen, to 
be felt;— proceed, and be assured you will soon be popular 
— yes, you'll carry all befor-'e." Mr. Northcote had the 
satisbction soon to see hb opinion verified ; for never, perhaps, 
did a young painter rise more rapidly in the estimsUon of the 
encouragers of art. And certainly the encouragement, though 
unexampled, was not above the desert of him who ob-' 
tfuned it ; for many of the finest drawings by Mr. Westall 
were, for several consecutive years, distinguished amongst the 
most attractive works of the Somerset House exhibition. Mr. 
Northcote, who was a great admirer of water-colour ait, always 
maintained, — and his judgment upon this subject has never 
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beeti disputed, — that ** Westall is aa much entitled to share 
in the'honour of being one of the fooDders of the school of 
painting in water-colours, as bis highly gifted contemporaries 
Girtin and Turner." 

Few studious men ever enjoyed life more than Mr. North- 
cote. He was, in the strictest sense of the word, a philosopher. 
There is reason for supposing that he commenced hb career 
whilst a young man upon a philosophical plan ; and the 
system which he prescribed for himself being founded on 
sagacity, his good sense led him to mainlJain it with constancy. 
Many have desired to lead a philosophical life, but few are 
constituted for it It is believed that Mr. Northoote was 
never in love. This saved him a world of trouble. He had 
no time for courtship, and no inclination for marriage. Iliua 
circumstanced, he was at liberty to choose his own mode of 
living. He was naturally just, temperate, and carefiil. One 
of his numerous maxims (though not quoted for its originality) 
was, that men might attain die age of the patriarchs of old but 
for their gluttony. Believing in the axiom, he determined not 
to commit this foolish felo-de-se; and ate so sparingly, that, 
during the various periods which occurred within the last 
half century of alarm of general scarcity, he participated no 
more in the universal panic than a monse in a granary. His 
maiden sister superintended his household economy ; and 
being as little inclined to self-indulgence as himself, their table 
was as frugally served as table well could be. This economy 
was not the result of parsimony ; for the servants, two in 
number, and females, were well supplied with all necessaries 
and comforts, and lived long and happily under an indulgent 
mistress and a kind master. Between Mr. Northcote and 
Miss Northcote (who has survived him) the roost exemplary 
brotherly and sisterly affection invariably subsisted. 

As an anthori Mr. Northcote not a litUe distingubhed him- 
self. His earliest publications were some papers in a period- 
ical work called The Artist; as, in the first volume No. 2. On 
Originality in Painting; Imitators and Collectors. 4. A 
letter from a disappointed Genius ; and a Character of John 
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Opie, R.A. 19. A Second Letter irom a disappointed 
Oeaius. 20. On the Imitadon of the Stage in Painting. 
In the second volume. No. 7. The History of the Slighted 
Beauty, an all«^ry. He also contributed to the " Fine Arts 
of the English School " the biography of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; which he afterwards expanded into a quarto volume, 
entitled, * Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knt. comprising 
anecdotes of many distinguished persons, his contemporaries, 
and a brief analysis of his Discourses: to which are added, 
Varieties on Art," 1813. A Supplement to the work appeared 
in 1815 ; and an octavo edition, with considerable additions, in 
1819. In 1828 he published, in octavo, " One Hundred 
Fables, original and selected," embellished with two hundred 
and eighty engravings on wood, from his own designs. His last 
work, published at the close of the year 1 830, in two volumes 
octavo, is " llie Life of Titian, with anecdotes of the distin- 
guished persons of his time : " a work containing a vast mass 
of useful information end reflectioD on the art of Painting. 

The late Mr. William Hozlitt made notes of his " Con- 
versations" with Mr. Northoote, one series of which he com- 
municated to the New Monthly Magazine, and a second to 
the Atlas paper. A selection was published in the year 183(^ 
in an octavo volume, from which we extract some anecdotes 
illustrative of Mr. Northcote's personal diaracter; and first 
the following passages, containing his own opinions on his con- 
versational talents : — 

"I have had the advantage of having lived in good so- 
ciety myself I not only passed a great deal of my younger 
days in the company of Reynolds, Jobuson, and that circle, 
but I was brought up among the Mudges, of whom Sir 
Joshpa (who was certainly used to the moat brilliant society 
in the metropolb) thought so highly, that be had them at his 
bouse for weeks, and even sometimes gave up his own bed- 
room to receive them." — P. lOS. , 

" When W was here the other day, he asked about 

Mengs and bb school; and when I told him what- 1 thought, 
be said, ' Is that your own opinion, or did you take it from 
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Sir Joshua ?' I answered that, if I admired Sir Joshua, it was 
because there was something congenial in our tastes, and not 
because I was his pupil. I saw his fiiults, and diflered friMn 
bim often enough. If I have any bias, it is the other way, te 
take fandes into my head, and ran into singularity and cavils." 
— P.24S. 

"You did not know Opie? You would have admired him 
greatly. I do not speak of bim as an artist, but as a man of 
sense and observation. He paid me the compliment of saying, 
that we should have been the best friends in the world if we 
had not,been rivals. I think he had more of this feeling than 
I had ; perhaps, because I had most vanity. We sometimes 
got into foolish altercations. I recollect once in particalar, 
at a banker's in the City, we took np the whole of a dinner- 
time with a ridiculous controversy about Milton and Shak- 
speare,— I am sure we neither of us had the least notion which 
was right ; and, when I was heartily ashamed of it, a foolish 
citizen who was present added to my confusion by saying, 
* Lord ! what would I give to hear two such men as you talk 
every day ! ' This quite bambled me : I was ready to sink 
with vexation : I could have resolved never to open my mouth 

again. Bat I can't help thinking W [alludmg to the 

mstance mentioned in the preceding quotation] was wrong 
in supposing I borrow every thing from others; it is not 
my character, I never coald learn my lesson at school; my 
copy was hardly legible : but if diere was a prize to be ob- 
tained, or my father to see it, then I could write a very fine 
hand, with all the usual flourishes. Wliat I know of history 
(and something about heraldry) has been gathered up when I 
had to enquire into the subject for a picture : if it had been 
set me OS a task, I should have foi^otten it immediately. In 
the same way, when Boydell came and proposed a sul^t for 
a picture to me, and pointed out the capabilities, I always said 
I could make nothing of it: but as soon as he was gone, and 
I was left to myself, the whole then seemed to nnfold itself 
naturally. I never could study the rules of composition, or 
make sketches and drawings beforehand ; in this, prob^Iy, 
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runaing into the opposite error to that of the modern Itfdian 
paioters, whom Fuseli reprosches with spending their whole 
lives la preparatioo. I most begin at once, or I can do nothing. 
When I set about tlie Wat Tyler, I was frightened at it: it 
was the largest work I bad ever nndertaken : there were to 
be horses, and armour, and buildings, and several groups in 
it ; when I looked on it, the canvass seemed ready to tall upon 
me. But I had committed myself and could not escape; dis- 
grace was behind me, and every step I made in advance was 
so much positively gained. If I had stayed to makd a num- 
ber of designs, and try different experiments, I never should 
have had the courage to go on. Half the things that people 
do not succeed in are through fear of making the attempt. 
Like the recruit in Farquhar's comedy, you grow wondrous 
bold when you have once taken ' list-money.' When you 
must do a thing, you feel in some measure that you can 
do it You have only to commit yourself beyond retreat" — 
P. 251. 

(Pn another occasion " Nortbcote spoke of old Alderman 
Boydell with great regret, and said, ' He was a man of sense 
and liberality, and a true patron of the art' " — P. 75. 

The following may be taken as Northcote*s i^logy for the 
singnlari^ of some of fats dicta: — 

" That will never do, to take things fiteralfy that are ut* 
tered in a moment of irritation. You do not express your 
own i^inion, but one as opposite as possible to that of the 
person that has provoked you. .... I have often been 
ashamed myself of speeches I have made in that way, which 
have been repeated to me as good things, when all I meant 
was, that I would say any thing sooner than agree to the non- 
sense or a&ctation I heard." — P. 6. 

" Once when Burke called on Sir Joshua Reynolds, North- 
cote, then a young man, was sitting for one of the children in 
the picture of Count Ugolino. It is the one in profile with 
the hand to tbe&oe.* Burke came into the painting^room, 

* In Ihu figure the face ii entirety cDQceuIcd bjr the buti, Qu. I* it not Iha 
neit face, which it alsu in iirofiU ? 
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and said, ' I see that Mr. Nortbcote is not only an artist, but 
has a bead tbat would do for Utian to paint." — F. 39. 
. " Northcote spoke of his jouraey to Rotne ; of the beauty of 
the climate; of the maimers of tlie people; of the itoposing 
effect of the Roman Catholic religion ; of its bvourableness to 
the fine arts ; of the churches full of pictures ; of the manuer 
in which he passed his time, studying and looking into all the 
rooms in the Vatican : he had no &alt to find with Italy, and 
no wish to I6ave it. ' Gracious and sweet was sU be saw in 
her.* As he talked, he looked as if be saw the different 
objects pass before him, and his eye glittered with bmiliar 
recollecdons." — P. 35. 

• Mr. Hazlitl^s book is full of passages manifesting Mr. North- 
cote's strong attachment to bis art, and his diffidence in his 
own atulities. The following relates to some of his latest pic- 
torial labours : — 

" J . said I might go on painting yet — he saw no 

falling off. 73^ are pleased with it. I have painted the 
whole &mily, and the girb wonld let their mother sit to no-, 
body else. But Lord 1 every thing one can do seems to fell 
so short of nature : whether it is the want of skill, or the im- 
perfection of the art, that cannot give the successive movements 
of expression and changes of countenance, I am always ready 
to beg pardon of my sitters after I have done, and to say I 
hope they'll excuse it. "Hie more one knows of the art, and 
indeed the better one can do, the less one is satisfied." — 
P. 814. 

At length the day approached that was to terminate Mr. 
Northcote's long and tranquil life. " On the 7th of July," 
says a gentleman who bad been intimately acquunted with 
him for above thirty years, " I paid my respects to him, and 
found him sitting at the window of his bed-room alone. I had 
not been to see him before for two months. He said be was 
glad to see me, and asked why I had not come sooner. My 
excuse was, that I knew he was much surrounded wkb friends, 
and it appeared to me necessary that some should keep in the 
back-ground. He thought it very considerate; and then 
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talked of die death of poor Jackson, a man he liked equally 
to any one, living or dead. All this Ume was taken up in 
seeking for his snuff-box ; and as soon as he got it he gave 
me a steady look, in which I saw a difference from that I had 
been accustomed to for thirty years. It was more dejected 
than the Ugolino by Sir Joshua. He sud, * Well, now 
you 're come, what think 'e of me : do I look like a long in- 
habilant for this world, or like a visiter for the next?' At 
this moment Miss Northcote, who is nearly of the same age as 
her brother, came into the room and heard my answer, which 
was, that I never saw him so reduced in flesh. ' Oh ! but you 
don't flatter me,' be cried ; * my friends say that I look better.' 
A knock was heard at the street door; it was his doctor, and 
I took my leave, my friend desiring I would come again soon : 
but I never saw htm more, or heard of him until the fourth 
day after his decease. Some years since Mr. Northcote said 
to a friend, that " he looked upon me as a son." I may in 
return observe, that in him I have lost ajaiher. He has been 
pleased to remember me in his will, and I should feel grateful 
for any opportunity of testifying my gratitude. 

*< In a conference with Mr. Northcote's old and bithfiil 
servant Mrs. Gilchrist, I have been given to understand that 
on the 8th of July, 18SI, her master became very feeble, and 
required her whole attention for bis comfort ; yet, although he 
was OS helpless as an in&nt, he retained his senses, and thanked 
her for her kindness, remarking that be could not have sup- 
posed there was a person on earth with so much feeling. He 
was conscious of his rapid dissolution, and desired her to re- 
tire to rest ; but her feelings were too acute for sleep, and her 
mind was bent entirely on restoring his health, — but all was 
useless. In the morning of the lSth,^Mrs. Gilchrist raised her 
master to give him some tea; but he swallowed little, and 
the yoke of an egg with diJtculty. For twelve hours he re- 
mained very quiet ; and expired at twenty minutes af^r eight 
o'clock in the evening." 

On the 20th of July, Mr. Northcote's remains were depo- 
sited in the vault, under the new church of St. Mary-le-bone> 
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His will has since been proved in Doctors' Commons. It 
first directs tlut bis body shall be kept uninterred as long as it 
can be suffered, to prevent the possibility of being buried alive, 
uid to be inspected by some competent surgeon. He desires 
to be buried either in the vault under the New St. Mary-la- 
bcMuie Church, near to his late friends, Mr. Cosway and Miss 
Booth, or in St. Paul's Cathedral, near his late lamented 
friend and master, &t Joshua Reynolds. He directs Francis 
Chantrey, R. A., and sculptor, to execute a fit and proper 
monnment to his memory, for which he orders his executors 
to pay 10002. ; and the same nrtist to execute n monument for 
the deceased's brother, Samuel Northcote, to be placed in 
St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth, at an expense of 200/. He 
states, that he has completed the manuscript and executed the 
designs for a second set of One Hundred Fables, in continu- 
ation of the first, which he is desirous should be published as 
speedily after the death of his sister as may be ; and he directs 
that not less than 1000/. nor more than 1400/. shall be ex« 
oended 'out of his personal estate on engraving and publish- 
li Fables * ; and he requests that Mr. Edmupd Southey 
, one of the King's messengers, will superintend tfae 
tion thereof. He desires his executors, William Hill- 
Dseph Hawker, and Newbold Kinton, will look over 
luscripts, and therefr<Hn select such as, in their judg- 
ire of importance to his memory and character, and 
all the rest He leaves his house in Argyle Place to 
>r rent free, for her life ; and if she should not wish to 
re, his executors are to let the same for her benefit on 
r seven years. Plate, linen, china, household goods, 
niture, and all and singular the pictures, prints, books, 
"sonal estate in Argyle Place, to bis sister, Mary Xorth- 
r her life ; and after her decease, furniture, linen, and 
>r such of them as shall then remain (but not pictures, 
or plate), to his servant, Elizabeth Gilchrist. After 

Dot to be inferred from tliit parHgraph that the fini tertn wai brought 
!r. NortfaCDte's eipenu. The fact is cjuile the reverie. Mr. Lawfbrd, 
tiler, bOD^l the MS. for SOf., and paid every expense attending it. 
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the death of his sister, he gives to Sir Stafibrd Henry North- 
cote, of Pynes, in the county of Devon, Baronet, and his heirs 
for ever, all the pictures of the Northcote family, his bust by 
Bonomi, the two manuscript volumes of the Account of the 
Northcote Family ; the two volumes of Public Characters, by 
Cadell and Davies ; the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and the 
Portfolio, containing his Diplomas from the Royal Academy; 
a volume of Birds, by his father and brother ; all to be placed 
in the library at Pynes. To his friend, William Hillman, of 
Argyle Street, fifty volumes of books, such as he may please 
to select out of his library, after the death of his sister. To 
Joseph Hawker) Esq.-, Richmond, Herald of Arms, two pic- 
tures he may choose, except the Northcote family, and thirty 
volumes of books, after Mr. Hillman has chosen his. The 
residue of his estate to his executors in trust, to pay dividends 
and annual proceeds to bis said sister, for her life ; and after 
her death, to invest in their own names 1 350/. in the three 
per cent, annuities upon trust, to pay the interest to his late 
fiiithful servant, Charlotte Gilbert, during her life, and after 
her death to such pers<ms as she may appoint. The said 
trustees, after the death of said sister, to retain to themselves 
the following legacies ; viz. — 

William Hillman 1500 

Joseph Hawker .... . 100 

Newbold Kinton ..... 200 

And to pay likewise the following legacies : — 

Elizabeth Gilchrist (duty free) . .1500 

Mrs. Hawker, wife of Jos. Hawker . . 500 

Adair Hawkins .... . 100 

Prince Hoare 100 

Sir William Knighton, Bart. . . .100 

Lady Knighton , 100 

James Carrick Moore, of Caswell, Scotland . 100 

Mrs. Moore, his wife 100 

Captain J. RaigersfeUl, R. N. . . . 100 
Annabella Plumtre 100 
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Walter Roe 100 

William Godwin 100 

Peter Conde 100 

Junes Ward ..... , 100 

John Jackson, R. A 100 

Philip Rf^rs, Landscape Punter . . 100 

Abraham Johns , . • . - . 100 
Thomas Copeland . . . . .100 

J. Taylor, late Editor of the Sun . . . 100 
Nathaniel Howard . . . , .100 

William Hazlitt 100 

Abraham WTviU, Artist . . . .100 
Edmund Rogers, King's Messenger . . so 
if these persons be living after the death of bis sister. To tlie 
Minister and Churchwardens for the time being of St. An- 
drew's, Plymouth, 300/. duty free, to be invested, and the 
interest to be laid out in bread and meat, for the poor of the 
said parish. In a second codicil he leaves Mary Wilsford, 
wife of Peter Wilsford, £00^ duty free. Thomas Lister 
Parker, 105/. and any one picture he may select, not before 
chosen. Thomas Poynder, of Christ's Hospital, any one 
other picture not before chosen : residue to his executors. 
Tlie personal property was sworn under 25,000/. 



For by much the larger and more valuable portion of the 
materials of which the foregoing memoir has been composed, 
we are indebted to that ingenious and interesting periodical 
publication " The Library of the Fine Arts." 
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THOMAS GREATOREX, ESQ., F.RS., P.L.S., 

OROAHIST OF WESTMINSTER ABBEV; CONDUCTOR OF HIS 

majesty's concerts of ancient UUSIC^ &C. 

Thomas Greatorez was born at North Wingfield, near' 
Chesterfield, DerbyBfaire, on the Sth of October, 1758. His 
fether, Anthony Greatorex *, followed the profession of 
music, and was solely indebted for his knowledge of the art 
to bb love of it, aided by the most inde&tigable perseverance. 
His fiimily consisted of several daughters, and an only son, 
the subject of this memoir. One <^ the former, Martha, was 
educated for the musical profession ; and removed, at the age 
of thirteen, to Leicester, where she was elected organist of 
St. Martin's church. In that place, but principally in its 
neighbourhood, she exerted herself with so much ability and 
assiduity, that she retired, some'years since, on a moderate 
competence, and lately died at an advanced age.f Anthony 
Greatorex, who, when his daughter was established at Leices- 
ter, went to reside there, is remembered with respect by many 
now living, for his simplicity of manners, and unaffected un- 
ostentatious pie^ : bis earliest care was to attend to what he 
considered the most important part of his son's education ; 
and his exertions were crowned with extraordinary success. 
Anxious, also, that his child should receive the best musical 
instrucUon Uiat could be procured, he placed him, in the year 

* Tta* iogciiioui nun, who disd KnnI ytm dncc, in tba 84th year et hia 
■ge, actiull; built * cbanUwr organ witfa bit own budi, afUr he had turned hia 
TOth jeai, and without an; prcTioui knonlMlga of the businen, bejond irliat bii 
ovD ingenuity luggetted. 

t Sm " Cndock'i Xilcnry and MiBCtllaoeoui Hcmwn." 
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ms, under the tuition of Dr. Ckrake, between whom and his 
pupil a mutual attachment was formed; and the latter never 
mentioned but in the most grateful terms the friendship 
evinced for him by that truly amiable man. 

In the year 17 74, on the occasion of the opening of the 
Ldcestersbire Infirmary, a performance of sacred music took 
place in the parish church of St. Martin's, Leicester. Mr. 
Cradock, in his ** Miscellaneous Memoirs" gives some detailed 
and interesdng particulars of this festival. Lord Sandwich, 
who was one of die stewards, selected the oratorio oi Jephtha 
for performance. Oiardini was the leader ; Joah Bates the 
conductor; and, on this occasion, Miss Harrop (afterwards 
Mrs. Bates) made her first public appearance. At this fes- 
tival young Greatorex was present; and hence may be dated 
his rise in his profession ; for he here became acquainted both, 
with Lord Sandwich and Mr. Bates : the one, the most dis- 
tinguished patron of the day ; the other, the best amateur. 
In the years 1774 — 1776, Mr. Greatorex attended the ora- 
torios ^ven by Lord Sandwich at Hinchinbrook ; and im- 
proved the opportunity thus a^rded him of studying the 
music of Handel, as executed by the most perfect band that had 
then ever been brought together, and under the conductorship 
of Mr. Bates, who extended .to the young man an B^cticKiate 
- friendship which he continued through life. 

On Mr. Bates's ^>poinCment as aecreUry to Lord Sand- 
wich, and Commissioner at the Victualling Ofiice, Mr.Great&- 
rex succeeded him in his Lordship's family; and had apartments 
assigned to him in that nobleman's residences, both in town 
and at Hinchinbrook. At the establishment of the Ancient 
Concerts, in 1776, he assisted in the chorus. About thb 
period, the health of the young musician failing, he was com- 
pelled to resign the favourable prospects opening to his view ; 
and, in 1 780, accepted the situation of organist at Carlisle 
cathedral. Here he had macb leisure time, which he well 
eraplt^ed, not cmly in musical studies, bnt in storing his mind 
ivith those scientific acquirements whereby he was afterwards 
distinguished inprivate life, and for the improvemeiit of which 
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he was ntucli indebted to his having l>een received into a select 
society then established at Carlisle, whereof Dr. Percy, late 
Bi&hop of Droraore, Dr. Charles Law, late Bishop of Elphin, 
and Mr. Archdeacon Paley were members, and wbidi fre- 
quently met for philosophical discussions. 

In the year 1786 Mr. Greatorex went to Italy, taking with 
him letters of introducdon from some of the most distinguished 
persons in this country ; thereby gaining access to the highest 
English socie^ then resident in Italy, among whom be was 
admitted more on the footing of an accomplished, anas* 
suming gentleman, than that of the young musical student. 
In particular, be was much caressed by our ambassador 
at Naples, Sir William Hamilton ; and at Rome, by the Earl 
of Cawdor, who throngh life continued hia intimacy and 
patronage. 

The following anecdote, arising ont of Mr. Greatorez's 
residence in Ilaly> is worthy of preservation. Dnring his 
stay at Borne, he was introduced to the old Pretender, then' 
living with some degree of splendour on an income derived 
from I^^ond. Mr. Greatorex being requested to sing ta 
him, chose the simple air, " Farewell to Lochaber." The 
unfortunate Prince burst into a flood of tears &nd squeezed 
the performer's hand with great emotion. The acquaintance 
thus commenced was continued during Mr. Greatorex's stay 
in Italy. His manners and conversation, — the former perfectly 
simple, the latter replete with good sense and information,— 
so pleased the Prince, that, whenever the young musician's cord 
was sent in, be never was refused admittance, llieir con- 
versation when alone generally turned on England ; and th» 
Prince made eager and anxious enquiries as to the descend- 
ants and families of his old friends. He entered freely ii)ta 
the history of fais attempt to gain the throne of these realms ; 
and stated a number of tacts relating to his difficulties, and 
the peculiar situations in which he was placed during his. 
escape from Scotland, after being defeated at OuUodtti. He 
represented the cause of this attempt to have been tbe delnsive 
promises of the Frend) government to aid him with a large- 
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army ; uui complained bitterly of the deceit and bad laiUi of 
that power. He lamented deeply and sincerely having been 
the unhappy cause of so much loss of life and property. So 
many interesting particulars did he relate to Mr. OreatoreXj 
in whose conversatiMi he sought for and seemed to find coof 
aoIatioD, that a very curious volume mi^t have been formed 
on the sul^ect) a romance of real life, throwing light on 
points connected with the history of that period, which are 
but imperfectly known. After Mr. Greatorex's return to 
Ei^land, on the death of the Prince, a handsome bequest of 
many volumes of manuscript music sufficiently testified the 
kind remembrance which that unfortunate personage had pre- 
served of the young Englishman. 

Mr. Greatorex went to Naples, Florence, and Venice ; at 
each of which pUces he made some sUy. He afterwards 
visited most of the other cities of Italy, likewise the Nether- 
lands and Holland, and returned to England at the latter end 
of the year 1788. He always possessed an enthusiastic ad- 
miration of architectural beauty, and had no slight knowledge 
of the art. He was much struck with the beauty of the cathe- 
dral at Strasburg ; and his admiration led him into an exploit 
almost unparalleled for daring. Having ascended to nearly 
the top of the steeple by the ordinary means, he found, under 
the cap-stone, a hole sufficiently large for him to creep 
hrotigb. Being of a slender make, and extremely active, he 
letermiDed on making Ihe attempt ; and succeeded in thrust- 
ng himself into the opening, then climbed up the grand 
iouble cross which surmounts the whole, and got upon Ihe 
upper cross beam, to the astonbhment of those who witnessed 
theachievement, — which, till then, hod been considered utterly 
impracticable. M. Pleyel (from whom he took some lessons in 
music) watched through a telescope the whole pn^^ress of this 
dangerous adventure, litde dreaming that his own pupil was 
the aspirant. Mr. Greatorex bad, before, been equally suc- 
cessful in a similar attempt at St Peter's in Rome. When 
he there had reached the great ball, he found a jointed ladder 
fastened to it, which, upon being opened, swung to the per- 
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pendicu'iar of the oufeide of the ball ; and by meims of this he 
■scended to the cross, and climbed to ita upper beam . 

Mr. Greatorex returned to England the latter end of 1 78R. 
and established himself in London, where his time was 8oon 
fiilly occupied as a teacher of music ; to such a degree, In- 
deed, that for a considerable period the income derived from 
Ihis branch of his profession exceeded 2000/. per annum. 
In 1793, be received an unexpected h<Hiour in being ap- 
pointed, without any solicitation, Conductor of his Majesty's 
Concerts of Ancient Music, on the retirement of Mr. Bates. 
To enable him to discharge this duty, which placed him 
at once at the head of his profession, Mr. Greatorex re- 
signed a large portion of the income derived from his labours 
as a teacher. He held that distinguished post thirty-nine 
years; and the writer of this has heard the late Earl of 
Damley, who was one of the Directors, mention, as a most 
extraordinary instance of punctuality, that, during the whole 
period, Mr. Greatorex was never once absent from his duty, 
or five minutes after his time at any rehearsal, performance, 
or meeting of Directors. He retained his situation of Con- 
doctor till his death ; and, while suKriog from his last long 
and painful illness, his zeal tempted him to make greater exf 
ertions than were compatible with the state of his health ; but 
he could not persuade himself to quit a situation to which he 
was much attached, and which he had filled in so honourable 
a manner. 

Mr. Greatorex's intimacy with the hile Earl of Chesterfield 
is well koowQ. This was much promoted by his having 
built himself a country retreat at Burton-upon-Trent, in the 
neighbourhood of his Lordship's seat, Bretley Park ; and led 
to his acceptance of a Captain's commission in the StGeorge's 
Volunteers, commanded by that nobleman. His acquu^ments, 
and great respectability of character, rendered liim acceptable 
to the highest society. He was always one of the par^ at 
the dinners given by the royal and noble Directors of the 
Ancient Concerts. At one of these, his late Majesty (Uien 
Prince of Wales) endeavoured to persuade him to remain 

VOL. XVI. c c 
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longer at tsble than fais duties would allow as conductor of 
the performance to take place that evening. Mr, Ghreatorex 
pleaded the necessity of being punctual at all dmes, especially 
when the Kiog and Queen were to be present " Oh I never 
mind them," satd the Prince, jocularly ; " my father is Rext 
I confess, but you are a Greater Rex." 

In the year 1819, Mr. Grealorex succeeded to the situation 
which his master and fi'iend, Dr. Cooke, bad formerly filled, 
as organist of Westmister Abbey ; and continued to hold this 
honourable post till his death, 

llius far the subject of this memoir has been mentioned 
only in bis professional capacity : but one of his intimate 
Jriends, who possessed the best means of judging, has very cor- 
rectly stated, that with Mr, Greatorex music was <m\y one of 
many pursuits ; that hb strong and active mind was directed 
to other (Ejects, particularly mathematics and astronomy ; and 
that, had he devoted himself to music alone, there is every 
reason to believe that he would have excelled as a composer 
of the highest class; for bis taste was excellent, end his judg- 
ment strong. He, however, contented himself with harmo- 
nising various airs, and arranging parts for a grand orchestra ; 
which he executed so well, and with so much ease, that, bad 
he attempted more, his success would most lilcely have be«i 
proportionately greaL His additional instrumental parts to 
the compositions of the old masters evince a just conception 
of the subject ; and the adaptations of many of Handel's airs 
have already been published. His barmonisatioDS of melodies 
abound in grace and efi&ct : none of these have been printed ; 
but it is the inteution of his &mily shortly to publish them, in 
pursuance of a recommeudation to UtiaX. e&ct found amcmg his 
piqwra. 

He was also well acquainted with chemistry and botany : 
papers remaining in his handwritiDg * show him to have de- 
voted much time to the latter subject ; and, with r^ard to 
another of his acquirements, it is but just to both parties to 

■ On the ClunBcalioD oT Briluh PUqIi, with Uwir timM of tppcuMicc, ftom 
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atat^ that one of his sons, now a Lieutensnt in the Boyal 
Engineers, and employed on the government trigooometrical 
survey of Ireland, will acknowledge with gratitude the able 
assistance and instruction be has received from fais father in 
abstruse mathematical caloulalions. 

Mr. Greatorex, in tbe course of an excursion to the British 
I^akes, in the autumn of 1817, made some important observ- 
aUons on tbe barometer ; and put into successful operation a 
novel mode ofmeasuring the altitude of mountains, with a view 
to check barometrical measurements. The result of his ex- 
perimeDts he afterwards communicated to tbe Royal SocietT, 
who selected his communication for publication ; and, shortly 
afterwards, chose him a iellow of that learned body, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Young, foreign secretary to the so- 
ciety. Mr. Greatorex had for many years previously been a 
member of the Linnean Society. He was remarkable for bis 
attachment to astronomy ; and possessed some of the most 
valuable instruments in Europe, particularly a telescope, by 
Tully, which is acknowledged to be superior to every thing 
of the kind hiUierto made. He was one of those ^fted beings 
who appear to have the power of excelling in whatever they 
undertake : not only was he possessed of the more scientific 
attainments already mentioned, but he had also considerable 
talent as an artist; and bis knowledge and good taste in 
paintings were undoubted. When young, his skill in archery 
placed him almost as the first bowman in England ; in testi- 
mony whereof, the prizes carried by him from some of those 
ftpendid meetings at which royalty attended, and strove for 
tbe palm of victoiy, arestill in existence. He belonged to the 
ciah o( Kentish Bowmen; of which the Prince of Wales, after'!- 
wards George the Fourth, was also a member. 

.During the autumn of 1828, Mr. Greatorex, while attend- 
ing the Derby Musical Festival, was attacked by violent 
illness, which bad much tbe appearance of gout. His medical 
adviser, knowing that his patient had much to go through in 
conducting the festival, thought, that circumstances justified 
strong measures. Mr. Greatorex was, in consequence 
cc2 ' . 
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reduced to the )aBt stage of weakness, and with difii- 
culty underwent the fiitigue of his duties: nnd it is with 
regret we slate, that at such a moment individuals were to be 
found to thwart his designs, and oppose him in a mRiiner 
which bis health did not allow him to resist. Hie result was 
&ilure ; and a heavy loss to the funds of the Infirmary was 
further occasioned b; tbe persevering conduct of an influential 
individual, who scorned to listen to the reasoning of the con- 
ductor, then in no condition to enforce his advice. After tbe 
Derby Festival, be executed the still more laborious task of 
conducting the York and Manchester Festivals; and returned 
home in a state of debility from which be never rallied. For 
three years he suffered tbe severest and most distressiag illness, 
with exemplary fortitude and patience ; and, from love of his 
profession, resisted the entreaties of hi» &mily to relinquish bis 
arduous duties, struggling hard against his malady. During 
his illness bis mind lost none of its vigour; and he employed 
himself much in writing an article on Music, for an E^^clo- 
pftdia now in course of publicaUon, and in adapting parts to 
various portions of the old masters, for performance at the 
Ancient Concerts. 

Mr. Oreatorex was well aware that bis disorder must ter- 
minate fatally; and contemplated it with tbe calmness and 
resignation of a Christian and a philosopher. He disposed bu 
worldly aJ&irs in the best way for the interests of his family^ 
and placidly awuted the event which he saw approaching. Still 
his dissolution arrived at a time when least expected by himself 
or friends. He had retired from London to Hampton for a few 
days, imagining that change of air would afford him temporary 
relief. Feeling better in health and spirits than usual, he 
stayed later on the water than was prudent, in pursuit of his 
fiivourite diversion ofai^ling; and a cold thus caught accele- 
rated tbe catastrophe with awful rapidity. He breathed his last 
on the IStb of July, I8S1. 

Tbe funeral of Mr. Oreatorex took place at Westminster* 
Abbey, on tbe 25th of July : it was attended by three of his 
sons and nme particular friends as mourners, besides several 
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emhieiit professors and amateurs. As a mark of respect to his 
memory, the Dean ordered the orgfto to be divested of the 
oorerings erected round it in consequence of the preparations 
for the coronation ; when the members of the choir, and the 
children of the Chapel Royal, sang Doctor Greene's fine 
anthem of " Lord, let me know my end." The service was 
performed b; the Dean of Ripon, as Sub-dean, and Doctor 
Dakins, the Precentor; and the body was dqrasited near 
that of Doctor Cooke, in the west cloister. 

Mr. Greatorex's surviving &mily are a widow, six sons, and 
a, dao^ter. The eldest son, though originally intended for 
the church, chose the profession of music; which he now suc- 
cessfully follows at Burton-upon-TrenL His second son is a 
lieutenant in the Royal En^neers. One is a solicitor; the 
others are young. He also left a sister, the wife of William 
Heyrick, Esq., of Shurmaston Lodge, near Leicesta*, a gen- 
tleman of a highly respectable and ancient family. 

As a musician, good seniie, Mr. Greatorex's inherent virtue, 
was his prominent feature. This, so absolutely indispensable 
in a teacher, together with a thorough knowledge of his art, 
rendered him one of the best masters of his day. , The same 
mental quality was equally conspicuous in him as a conductor. 
All agreed in praising the manner in which music of every 
description was performed under bis direction ; though, latterly, 
many selections made for the Ancient Concerts have been 
justly impugned. But, in attaching blame, it ought to have 
been recollected that the conductor of a concert directed by 
princes and nobles holds only a ministerial office; that his 
plans are often frustrated, and his advice frequently neglected ; 
while prudential motives may impose silence on him, and in- 
duce bim rather to bear unmerited censure on matters not 
connected with moral character, than risk offending those who 
possess much power to injure when they have the will to 
resent. 

His personal character may be summed up in a word, — be 

was a gendeman, in the best sense of the term. Benevolent 

in his nature, honourable in all his dealings, an excellent 
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husbadd and fiither, a coostant, zealous friend, his memoiy 
will be cherished and revered by those who knew htm, and be 
for CTer free Irom any thing in the shape of reproach. TTie 
apparent reserve in his manner was the effect of abstraction, 
not of coldness, and entirely vanished when his attention was 
called to any subject that interested him. His opinion on all 
points was as uniformly correct as It was cautiously and tem- 
perately delivered ; and the goodness of his heart and excel- 
lence of his understanding were such, that he who enjoyed his 
intimacy must have been either less imperfect than the gene- 
rality of men, or less observingi if he did not become both 
better and wiser by bis example and conversation. 



For the foregoing memoir we are indebted to " The Har- 
iBontcon." 
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No. XXIX. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN TOLER, 
SARL or KOSBuny, viscount oi^asdine, and bakoh nor- 

BURY, OF BALLYORENODE, IN THE COUMTV OF TIPPERART; A 
PRIVY COUNCILIOR FOB IBELAND; AMD LATE CHIEt JUSTICE 
OF THE COURT OF COUUON PLEAS IN TBAT KINGDOM. 

The family of Toler, originally from Notfolk] was established 
in Ireland by a captain in Cromwell's army ; and was distin- 
guished for ite attachment to the cause of King William, in 
1688. 

The late Chief Justice was born December 3. 1745, and 
was the second son of Daniel Toler, of Beechwood, in the 
county of llpperary, Esq-, by Ledda, daughter of Thomas 
Otway, of Castle Otway, Esq. He was called to the Bar in 
Michaelmas term, 1770; and in 1776 was first returned to 
the Irish House of Commons, as one of the members for 
Tralee. 

In 1781 he was ^pointed a King's Counsel; and in 1784 
we find him Chairman of the Quarter Sessions at Kilmainham. 
In the latter year he was elected one of the representadres of 
the borough of Philipstown, in the King's County ; his elder 
brother, Daniel Toler, Esq., who died in 1796, then being 
chosen one of the county members for Tipperary." He was, 
at tbb period, a very useful orator on the part of tbe Govern- 
ment ; nor was his personal prowess unacceptable. A violent 
speech, containing threats towards Mr. Ponsonby, is recorded 
in the debates of the Irish House of Commons, in February, 
1797; and he challenged the notorious Napper Tandy, who 

■ The «rta(e Of this gcntlemia u now anjoycd by ina lon-iD-Uw, Sir Hcnrj 
Oibtna, Bwt., who nwniKl M* cidnt dMfbMr uid GO-hdiMi, Bwrid T«ltr. 
C C * 
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declined Uie encounter. In 1789 he was iqipointed Solicitor' 
General of Ireland ; and, at the general election of 1790, he 
was chosen Member of Parliament for Newborongb, in the 
county of Wexford. On the 7th of November, 1797, bis 
wife was created a Peeress of IrelaDd, by the title of Baroness 
Korwood, of Knockalton, in the county of Tlpperary. Mr. 
Toler was appointed Attorney-General of Ireland, July 16. 
1798; and sworn of the Privy Council on the 2d of August. 
He was, <ruring that year, actively engaged in the prosecution 
of the Irish rebels. 

He wa? advanced to be Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, December 30. 1 800 ; and, on the 89tb of the same 
month, was created Lord Norbury. He retained the Chief 
Justiceship until 1827; when, on his retirement, he was re- 
warded with a pension of 3046/., and advanced to the titles of 
Viscount Olandine and Earl of Norbury, with remainder to 
his second son. 

As the recollections of the civil commoUons in which he 
had played so remarkable a part began to subside, Lord 
Norbury was chiefly known from his reputation for wit and 
drollery. *' Lord Norbury*s last joke" has been an ordinary 
title to a witticism in the newspapers : it is hardly necessary 
to add, that much was attributed to him which did not belong 
to him ; and many a dealer in illegitimate puns, who was 
ashamed of owning his own productions, laid his spurious 
oflspring at his Lordship's door. It is, however, matter of 
history, that the Court of Common Pleas of Dublin was fre- 
quently thronged with idlers, attracted by the amusemeut 
which was to be found in the humorous conduct of its pro- 
ceedings. The spirit of the Judge naturally extended itself 
to the Counsel ; his principal auxiliaries were Messrs. Grady, 
"Wallace, CyConnell, and Gould, who played against each' 
other, and occasionally involved the Court in such a general 
clamour, that it was difficult to determme, whether the ex- 
clamations of the parties, the protestations of the witnesses, 
the cries of the counsel, the laughter of the audience, or the 
stentorian voice of the Chief Justice, predominated. At length, 
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however^ his Lordiliip's superiority of langs prevailed ; and, 
like'.^k)1usin hia cavern, (of whom, with his puffed cheeks and 
inflamed visage, he would have famished a painter with a 
toodel,) he shouted his stormy sahjects into peace. These 
scenes repeatedly occurred during a trial, until at last both 
parties had closed, and a new -exhibition took place, on bis 
Lordship's delivering his charge. It was thought that he 
had an habitual leaning to the side of the plaintiff; but he 
usually began by pronouncing high encomiums on the oppo- 
ute party. For this the audience were well prepared ; and 
accordingly, after he had stated that the defendant was one of 
the most honourable men aliv^ and that he knew bis lather, 
and loved him, he suddmly came, with a singular emphasis, 
which he accompanied with a strange' shake of his wig, to the 
fital " but;" which made the audience, who were in expect- 
ation of it, burst into a fit of laughter. He then proceeded to 
^iter more deeply, as he said, into the case ; and flinging his 
judtciat robe half aude, and sometimes casting off his wig, 
started from his seat, and threw off a wild harangue, in which 
biit tittle law, method, or a^ument could be discovered, 
amidst the anecdotes connected with the history of his early 
life, jests from Joe Miller, and others of his own, and sarcastic 
allusions to any of the counsel who had endeavoured to check 
him during the triaL He was exceedingly fond of quotadons 
from Milton and Shakspeare; which, however out of place, 
wel% very well delivered, and evinced an excellent enunci- 
ation. 

In the year 1 826, when his Lordship was passed the age of 
eighty, his incompetency was alleged in tbe House of Com- 
Qfons, but denied by Mr. Ooalbum and Mr. Peel. In tbe 
following year the charge was repeated, in a petitioa from Mr> 
O'Connell ; Mr. Scarlett presented it, but did not make any 
motion, in consequence of an assurance from Mr. Peel that 
the subject would be considered by government. Mr, Goul- 
bum in consequence called on Lord Morbnry; and after a 
month, which was given bis Lordship to consult with his 
friends, was told that Lord Combennere was his particular 
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rriflod, and that he had writteo to him at Calcutta. Mr. 
Goulbum, fiading the matter was so procrastinated, and 
being conscious that Lord Norbury was as well qualified as 
he had ever been, was at a loss how to proceed. But, on Mr, 
Canning soon after taking the reins of gOTerntneat, Lord 
Korbury, feding that under the new system be ra>uld not rely 
so entirely on the support of Ministers, wisely came to terms ; 
and, having stipulated for an earldom, resigned in favour of 
Lord IMunkeL 

During a long enjoyment of lucrative offices, and in the 
practice of strict economy, Lord Norbury accumulated a large 
fortune. At the same time, fae was an excellent landlord, and 
a.gentie and fbrbeaiing master. In his deportment towards 
the Bar he was undeviatingly poUte. 

Those who know the v'txAeact of political feeling in Ireland 
are well aware of the difficulty, or rather of the impossibility, 
fit obtahdng a temperate or a just estimate <^ the qualities of 
any public roan whose conduct has rendered him obnoxious 
tp a party. But, whatever dififerenccs of opinion may exist 
with respea to other parts of Lord Norbury's character, it is 
achiowledged by every body, that in private society he was 
ooe of the most agreeable and amusing companions that ever 
lived. Men, women, and children, all delighted in him. His 
animal spirits were unbounded ; and, endowed by nature with 
ao acute wit, which he cultivated by constant exercise, it was 
impossible to excel him in the art of setting and keeping the 
table in a roar. 

He was always a rMnarkably good horseman, and to his 
tatter years appeared well mounted in the streets. When he 
rode to Courts as he didewiy day while a Judgc^ he exhilnted, 
for his time of life^ great alacrity and spirit ; and as be passed 
Mr. Joy, whom he looked upon as his probable successor, 
putting spurs to bis horse, he cuitered rapidly along. 

His death took place at Dublin, on the S7th of July, I83I ; 
in the eigh^-sixth ye«* of bis age. 

The Earl of Norbury married, June 2. 1778, Grace, 
daughter of Hector GnUiam, Esq., SecfHidary of Uie Iri^ 
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Court of CominoD Pleas, by Grace Maxwell, niece to John 
Lord Famham. By this lady, who was created Baroness 
Norwood in 1797, and died July SI. 1892, bis Lordship had 
two sons and two daughters: 1. the Right Hon. Daniel Lord 
Norwood, who succeeded his mother in that title in 1822, and 
has now succeeded to his Other's barony : 2. the Rif;ht Hon. 
Hector John, now Earl of Norbury and Viscount Glandine, 
liaving succeeded to those titles in virtue of the special re- 
oiunder before mentioned; he married, January 1. 1808, 
Elizabeth, only daughter aad heiress of William Brabazon, 
Esq., and niece to Sir Anthony Brabazon, of Newport, in the 
county of Mayo, Bart, and has one child, a daughter, so that' 
neither brother has an heir apparent ; 3. Isabella ; and, i. 
Letitia, who, in 18 IS, became the second wife of William 
Browne, of Browne's Hill, in the county of Carlow, Esq. 
brod>er-in-law, t^ his first marriage, to the Earl of Mayo. 

The will of Lord Norbury has been proved, and his per- 
sonal property sworn under 198,000/. 



With the ezceptiiMi of a single paragraph, we have ex- 
tracted this brief memoir from " The GeDtleman's Magazine." 
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No, XXX. 

ROBERT CHESSHER, ESQ. 

Amohobt those disUnguiahed individuals whose loss the 
public have recently experienced is Mr. Cbessher, whose skill in 
medical sdence geaerellyt but more especially in the treatment 
of curvatures of the spine and of malformation of the limbs, is 
universally known. He was a native of Hinckley, in Le^ 
cestershire; and having lost his father during his infancy, and 
his mother havings whilst he was still a child, married Mr. 
Whalley, an eminent surgeon residing in Hinckley, under 
the care of the latter the lamented subject of our memoir laid 
the groundwork of that medical education which, in mature 
years, ranked him amongst the first operating surgeons of his 
day. His general education he received in the Foundation 
School at Bosworth as a private pupil, and there lie made 
great proficiency in the classics. 

Mr. Whalley's practice being very extensive^ as at that 
time there were but few medical practitioners in the nei^- 
bourbood, his step-son was taken from school at an early 
period, and apprenticed to him; and now his mechanical genius 
began to develope itself. A case occurred of a fracture of 
radius and ulna, in a neighbouring village, at a small &rm- 
house; and, during the time Mr, Whalley was making the 
customary preparations, the young assistant, by means of a 
book, some pieces of pasteboard, and such materials as were 
at hand, constructed a support for the fractured limb, which, 
on^ing applied, according to his own peculiar idea of placing 
the fractured parts, gave immediate relief to the patient; and 
it was continued throughout the time of attendance, without 
the possibility of improvement In its construction. A second 
case of the same kind soon oflerwards occurred, but of a much 
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more severe nature ; and here a umilar support was of the 
most essential service : but the limb hsvtog threatened con- 
traction, a new mode of treatment was adopted ; and the parts 
being kept open until new substance had formed, by the aid 
of friction and motion, and a simple but necessary improve- 
ment in the support, this case, which was a very bad one, was 
in due time perfectly restored. In both these instances Mr. 
Whalley left the miuiagement principally to his step>son ; and 
wholly so in cases where the support of his own especial con- 
struction was adopted. 

What we have stated will suffice to show the early getiiua 
of Mr. Chessher iu combining mechanical with medical know- 
ledge; and when it is considered that the period alluded 
to was betweeu sixty and seventy years since, both justice and 
candour will award him the praise of ori^nality in his mode 
of treatment All his leisure time was now devoted to the 
study of such measures as might obviate the contraction of 
parts divided by fracture. He had met with no treatise on 
the subject; and therefore his own experience, consequent 
upon a frequent occurrence of such cases, was the only guide 
of his practice. 

The early developement of his talents determined his 
parents to place the youth in London ; previously to which he 
had been under the tuition of a clergyman for two years, for 
the completion of his classical studies. At the termination of 
this period he was, at the age of eighteen, sent to town, under 
the auspices of Mr. John Wyatt, who consigned him to the 
care of Dr. Denman ; and in the family of that gentleman 
were spent some of the happiest years of Mr. Chessher's li^ 
Here his superior talents had a wide field in which to display 
themselves. The Doctor's practice was at that period so ex- 
tensive as to embrace all classes in socie^; and his pupil's 
attendance was frequently required in the houses of distin- 
guished persons, until the Doctor, engaged elsewhere could 
arrive. Mr. Chessher's juvenile appearance occasionally caused 
doubts to be expressed of his ciqwbtlity ; on which his friend 
would observe that, youi% as he was, ^ bad perfijct eon- 
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^etice in his skill and judgment ; these early introductions 
in cases of midwifery were of essendal service to Mr. Chess- 
ber, and prepared him for his iuture successful career in his 
native place. 

Hiii frequent attendance upon the poorer classes of Dr. 
Denman's patieuts, who almost invariably requested to be 
placed under the care of '■ the young geDtleman," as he was 
called, gave him the finest opportunities of practical know- 
ledge. To his urbanity he probably owed the prepossession 
in his favour of those classes; while his firmness and pa^ence, 
under the most protracted cases, inspired them with perfect 
«^fideDce in his skill and judgment. 

The numerous cases of infants dying in convulsions led his 
eoquiriug mind to a deep investigation of ihe cause ; and 
having satisfied himself on this subject, his ideas were com- 
municated to the Doctor, who entirely coincided with his 
pupil's suggestions, which were acted upon with all the success 
that could have been anticipated. 

Much as Mr. Chessher's time was thus occupied, he could 
not forego bis natural predisposition towards the union of 
mechanism with the noble art of which he was a proiessor. 
After two years spent in hourly improvement aod usefulness 
under' bis kind friend Dr. Denman, be attended the lectures 
of Dts. Hunter and Fordyce ; from which he took notes 
geaendly, but more immediately fi-om such parts as had re- 
feroice to his own peculiar ideas : and to these lectures be 
ever afterwards acknowledged himself indebted for much of 
his future reputation. In the evenings of the days thus em- 
ployed, Dr. Denman was accustomed to lead his pupil into 
ocmversation, by asking what had been the subject of (he lec- 
-tore. The kind and simple mode of this enquiry draw forth 
an unreserved communication of ideas. On this particular 
point, and when alluding to Dr. Denman in after years, Mr. 
Chessber used to observe, that a great portion of young men's 
apprenticeships is lost for want of a Uttle judicious intercourse 
b^ween them and their masters. " When too great a dis- 
tance is required by the latter," he was accustomed to say. 
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"not only b genius repressed, but objectioiisble socie^ i$ 
too trequeQtly sought." It was after one of tlieee lectures of 
Dr.^ Hunter that Dr. Deninan enquired its subject Mr. 
Cbessber replied, that Dr. Hunter had introduced into the 
theatre a person of the name of Jones, a staymaker, who 
r^resented himself as having invented an instrument cal- 
culated to aSbrd relief in curvatures of the spine. Perceiving 
his pupil very earnest in his account, and knowing that be 
bad adopted mechanical aids in some surgical cases, the Doc- 
tor encouraged him to continue the conversation ; and begged 
to know his opinion of Mr. Jones's apparatus. Mr. Cbessber 
replied, that if any relief could be afforded by mechanism, a 
more surgeon-like method of treating such cases might be 
adopted. " Then," observed the Doctor, " I think sueb a 
branch c^ the profession might (advantageously for the pa- 
tient) be taken up by a lad of enquiriog mind like yourself." 
This remark bad its due weight, Altering as it did so fully 
into the views and inclinations of the person thus pointedly 
addressed: and, although surgery continued principally to 
occupy Mr. Chessber's time, his friend would not hear of bis 
relaxing in his studies on the application of mechanical aids; 
his hesitation having arisen simply from the fear lest such 
studies might be considered as retrograding in the pursuit of 
a profession in which he so anxiously wished to excel. - This 
Direction obviated, after complying with Doctor Denman's 
desire that be woobl explain his views with respect to such 
matters upon the human skeleton, and the result having pro- 
duced a conviction on the Doctor's mind of bis pupil's perfect 
mastery over the sulject, Mr. Cbessber determined to follow 
his friend's advice. 

It was at this time that Mr. Cbessber suggested the advan- 
tage of periodical times of rest for the human frame (or what 
has since been called the.lying-down ^slem) ; with which sug- 
gestion, together with his reasons for recommending it, Dr. 
Hunter expressed himself per&ctly satisfied. The Doctor had 
previously in his Jectures giveo his own ideas on the utility of 
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relieving the tender spine, by talcing off the superincumbent 
weight of the head and other parts from the pelvis. 

On leaving Dr. Denman, whose friendship his pupil xon- 
dnued to cultivate, and from whom he received an annual visit 
so long as health permitted, Mr. Chessher became Hous^ 
Surgeon at the Middlesex hospitaU In bo populous a neigh- 
bourhood, he had full exercise for his skill, humanity, and 
perseverance; as accidents were of daily occurrence, requiring 
such aid as his peculiar mode of treating fractures enabled 
him to give. 

Mr. Wyatt, under whom Mr. Chessher was at one time 
dresser at the hospital, continually expressed his great satisbc- 
tion at the skilful and novel manner in which he proceeded to 
unite the ports afler amputation. This mode required much 
patience, watchfulness, and attention ; but, as no fatigues ever 
made him relax in the improvement of bis proresaion, his 
efforts were, unusually successful ; and the prospect of distinc- 
tion as a surgeon, amongst his immediate connections and 
friends, would have been constant incentives to liis persever- 
ance, had such been needed. 

In consequence of his step&ther's death, Mr. Chessher 
returned to his native place; and immediately took upon 
himself the charge of an extensive practice. Possessing a com- 
petency, and desirous of improving himself in practical know- 
ledge, he employed much of his time in attending the needy 
poor, of whom there was a large proportion in hb town and 
neighbourhood ; and whenever a novel cose occurred under 
the care of any other practitioner, he would cheerfully ofer 
his asMstance, in the hope of suggesting some new remedy for 
the sufferer. 

The retiring manners of Mr. Chessher prevented his making 
those close and early friendships which are so often formed 
during the period devoted to academical studies : but he was 
beloved and respected by the buys of his own class ; and the 
merit he discovered in them became the source of advantage to 
several in afler years. Amongst the elder boys was one cele- 
brated for his superior skill in the classics, to whom Mr. 
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Chessher looked up with admiration of his splendid talents. 
The recollection of that youth's superiority in mental acquire- 
ments proved a stimulus to Mr. Chessher in his ardent pursuit 
of professional eminence; and having never lost the recollectiun 
of (his bright example, on returning to his native place he 
sought out his highly gifled friend. Time and circumstances, 
however, bring about strange changes. He who had every 
capacity and opportunity of becoming an ornament to society, 
had, in consequence of dissipation, sunk amongst the lowest 
dregs of mankind. Shocked at his degraded situation, and de- 
termined to snatch from ruin one whom he had formerly so 
much admired, Mr. Chessher obtained the permission of his 
surviving parent to have this yonng man admitted as an in- 
mate under his maternal roof; intending to give him every 
opportunity of making his way in life. The object of his kind- 
ness, however, hid not long survive this happy change; he 
died of an abscess, brought on by excessive drinking. To this 
anecdote Mr. Chessher would occasionally allude, in his con- 
versation with young persons, in order to impress on their 
minds the value of an active ami useful life. 

After two years' practice at home, Mr. Chessher was intro- 
duced to the celebrated Dr. Kirkland, of Ashby de la Zouch, 
at a professional consultation ; on which occasion Mr. Che^- 
her performed an operation so skilfully and successfully, as to 
obtain for him the future respect and friendship of that 
eminent practitioner, who used jocosely to say, that " a peck 
of practice was worth a bushel of theory." Of the former the 
Doctor had plenty; as he resided in the neighbourhood of the 
coal mines, where accidents were of frequent occurrence. 
Both he and Mr. Chessher were always tenacious of saving a 
limb under the worst of symptoms ; and neither of them gave 
up the cose as hopeless until every possible means had failed. 
In these and other cases of fracture Mr. Chessher's mechan- 
ical inventions were of essential service. His double-inclined 
plane, of a most simple construction, formed forty years since, 
with very litde alteration since that time, afTorded such incal- 
culable relief to the sufferers, as to aid materially in tiieir 
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recovery. This machine w&s shown to some emin^t practt* 
tioners in London many years ago, and was afterwards adc^t- 
ed very generally, although the credit of the invention, as is 
frequently the case, was never awarded to Mr. Chessher : but 
this he did not regard; satisfied with the attainment of his 
object in its success and utili^. 

Cases were now becoming frequent, requiring the union of 
mechanical with surgical assistance; and neither time nor 
expense was spared in inventing and constructing every pos- 
sible machine to suit each particular case. Mr. Chessher'a 
ori^nal ideas were admirably brought into form by a clever 
working mechanic in his employ (Mr. Reeves) ; of whose 
talents as a smith he always spoke in terms of the highest 
praise. Un'diir his workmanship, Mr. Chessher*s invenUon 
for the support of the spine was matured. In this early stage 
of its application, Mr. Chessber's attendance was required in 
the family of a neighbouring gentleman, whose daughter bad 
suffered materially from a violent rheumatic attack. The 
muscles of this young lady's neck bad become so greatly con- 
tracted as materially to distort the countenance, wbidi was 
one of great beauty ; and the spine had become considerably 
curved. Shocked at this sad spectacle, he waited upon Dr. 
Vaugban of Leicester, the physician in attendance, to whom 
he proposed the adoption of his peculiar mode of treatment in 
such cases ; namely, relaxing by means of fomentations, mo- 
tion, and friction, as soon ta possible ; and, lastly, when the 
parts should be sufficiently relaxed, to put on his su^^xnt for 
the spine, — by the continued use of which the head would be 
restored to its natural position, and the spine, being relieved 
of the superincumbent weight of the head, would gradually re- 
sume its erect state. Dr. Vaughon concurred in this mode of 
treatment ; ond, in six months from the commencement <d the 
operations, the young lady was perfectly restored. Shortly 
ailer this Mr. Chessher paid a visit to his friend Dr. Dennum, 
in London; and having given him a history of this case, the 
Doctor observed that, in his professional attendance at a no- 
bleman's house in town, he had seen a young lady similarly at- 
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flicted. On his describing the success of his late pupil to Mr. J. 
Hunter (who also attended the faigily), that gentleman, with 
his accustomed liberality, requested a written account of the 
case ; to which, when sent to him (not without much diffidence 
on the part of Mr. Chessher), he gave his most serious con- 
sideration. So fMy satisfied was Mr. Hunter with the treat- 
ment of the former patient, that he recommended the parents 
of the young lady whose case was then under consideration 
to place their daughter at Hinckley ; as, her complaint being 
of three years' standing, a proportionate time was requisite for 
its cure. This recommendation having been adopted, nearly 
the same remedies were used, with some additional machinery, 
in siding the action of the head ; which produced a more 
gentle and uniform motion than could possibly have been 
effected by the hand. In about eighteen months the patient 
was perfectly recovered. Many years afterwards, the same 
lady again became Mr. Chessher's patient, in consequence of 
a fractured arm, which did not recover its natural action from 
having been placed in a wrong position in the splints. By 
the aid of motion, friction, and the application of a simple 
support, the arm was perfectly restored. 

In every case the general health of the patient, with proper 
medical treatment, was duly considered. Friction and mo- 
tion, as before observed, were Mr. Chessher's powerful aux- 
iliaries, particularly in contractions; but, as the band is neither 
sufficiently steady nor effective, his motioning mndiines (which 
the patient might use periodically, without the assistance of 
an attendant) were constructed as an effectual agent. Instru- 
ments were then applied adapted to each particuhu: case, and 
ao constructed as to give the limb its true motion, keeping it 
in its natural position. A case may be here specified which 
exhibited at the same time Mr. Chessher's skill as a practical 
surgeon, and the confidence placed in him as such. He was 
called to attend at a family mansion in the neighbourhood of 
Hinckley, for the purpose of amputating the limb of a young 
lady who had met with a serious accident. She was returning 
from a ride on horseback, and crossing the park, when a deer 
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sprang up, which caused the horse to start. The suddenness of 
the action threw her ; and she fell upon the inner edge of the 
ankle, the integuments of which gave way. The foot being 
forced from the malleolus internus, and the lower part of the 
tibia being fractured, the bones were driven out of the Joint ; 
and a very small portion of the cartilage of the end of the 
tibia remained, with little bone to it, occasioning a large 
lacerated wound from the tendo achillis to nearly the fibula, 
more than half round the limb. Mr. Cliesbher was much 
pressed to amputate, and the young lady had perfectly resigned 
herself to what she considered this inevitable I'esult; but, de- 
termined if possible to save the limb, he earnestly requested 
a second examination. He now gained the patient's per- 
mission to take off a portion of the bone; which was safely 
done for more than an inch. She requested three minutes' 
rest; and then told her medical friend to act as he might 
think best, lite parts were then carefully put together, anti 
placed on a temporary reft, until an effectual support could 
be prepared. The next object was to take a model of the 
perfect limb, from which the support for the fractured one was 
in part formed ,* and the leg was so adjusted in the support as 
to let in the foot : thus preserving the natural shape of the 
limb, during the time in which improvement was going on. 
The limb was regularly watched, so as to guard against any 
unnatural position ; a perfectly quiescent slate being enjoined^ 
and for a length of lime. Eventually it was restored to its 
natural form, action, and substance. This young lady, Mr. 
Chessher observed, merited more commendation for patience, 
firmness, and resignation than he was capable of expressing. 
The gratitude of the family was unbounded ; and a more than 
common friendship for her medical benefactor continued to 
the latest hour of that lamented friend's existence. In this 
case his double-inclined plane was, as usual, particularly 
useful ; And, indeed, absolutely necessary. In all cases of 
fracture, -Mr. Chessher would exhort the patient to absUin 
totally from bearing upon the limb for a much longer lime 
than is usually enjoined by practitioners ; and, whenever this 
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was complied with, a strong and wetl-sbaped liqib was gene- 
rally the result. Time, be would say, must be given for the 
parts to acquire stability and simple ossification ; until which 
no exertion whatever of tbe limb should be used. 

In the application of his support for the spine, no more 
extension was enjoined or wished for by Mr. Chessher than 
to relieve the spine of the superincumbent weight of the head, 
or to take off this superincumbent weight from the pelvis ; 
only employing extension a):cording to the growth or improve- 
ment of the patient- Those cases in which this injunction of 
moderate extension was obeyed were always the most success- 
ful, as by these means the parts hod time to acquire strength. 
There have been cases in which a young lady, over desirous 
for recovery, baa injudiciously and unadvisedly extended ier- 
self, and thus lost the advantage she would have gained by 
progressive extension : but force formed no part of Mr. Chess- 
her's system. A large portion of his patients, anxious to 
evince their gratitude, and to do justice to his mode of prac- 
tice, requested him to publish their cases. 

These being very numerous, and in many instances very 
similar, might aid the purposes of medical skill and science ; 
but, although they would well grace the pages of a medical 
treatise, they would not interest the general reader. The 
following may not, however, be improperly added to the few 
already described : it is that of a military officer, who suffered 
from angular curvature with lota) loss of limbs. He was per- 
fectly restored after a comparatively short time, and resumed 
his military duties. It may be here observed, that, in all 
cases of angular curvature, the support for the spine was 
employed principally to prevent pressure upon the diseased 
or injured bones, by taking off the superincumbent weight of 
the head ; from which support the suffering patient found im- 
mediate relief. All the cases alluded to are now in manuscript, 
and would in all probability have been publbhed; but Mr. 
Chessher's constant and arduous occupations lefl him little 
time for literary pursuits. 

It was for tbe public good that Mr. Chessher continued to 
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practise;! for in'the niBnascript just alluded- to he snys: — 
'*< My sole motivii'm making these observations public, and 
for continuing my practice, is from the conviction that the 
whole of the machinery now employed- is capable of aifording 
essential benefit:- for which reason I will not cease to carry 
on the business,- nor will I spare any expense or means to 
make it beneficial to posterity." 

At one time, Mr. Chessher was strongly solidted by several 
distinguished medical practitioners inLondon to settle there; 
and probably he would have done so, but for the wish to give 
every possible advantage and encouragement to his naUve 
town. His conversations with young medical friends and 
others, on various interesting subjects connected with his 
methods, are generally remembered 7 and they who have to 
bring the knowledge he imparted into practice will, it is to 
be hoped, cause the eSect of these conversations to be found 
beneficial to their patients. 

It was not until a few months of his decease that Mr. Chess- 
her felt any disposition to relax in his arduous occupations. 
For many previous years he had, in the month of June, been 
more or less subject to a catarrhous affection, from which 
he suffered for about a montli ; that is, from the middle of 
June until the same time in July. At these times his patients 
were not only deprived of his valuable services, but of his 
society, which his friends greatly regretted ; and all united in 
welcoming his recovery as a renewal of cheerful days. He 
had a particularly happy manner in attaching children to him, 
and in occupying their attention whilst engaged in attending 
to their case; and, after one visit, the little patient would gene- 
rally anticipate with pleasure a second to its medical friend. 
Great love of the profession could alone have induced him 
to give up so many private comforts; for even his times for 
taking rest and food were made to give way to an Interesting 
case. In his few hours of leisure, however, he was particularly 
fond of conversing on agricultural subjects ; and, although not 
a practical agriculturist, he would sometimes suggest ideas 
«nd iinprorements, which surprised many who had made 
agriculture their sole pursuit. '^Ic 
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He oitertained ^eat respect for all, whatever was th«r 
station, who Bteadily pursued some useful object, and whose 
talents were directed for the benefit either of themselves or of 
others; but the profligate and sIothFul, however charitable he 
might be to their failings, bad no share of bis personal regard : 
from this proper feeling might anse the very judicious way in 
which he lef^ his munificent and excellent charity to the poor 
of his native place. At three different periods of the year, he 
Bf^winted certain articles of clothing to be given to such de- 
serving persons as were not in the receipt of parochial relief; 
and on its first distribution there were some hundreds of 
applicants. Other charities will greatly benefit by his ample 
legacies; but one which he had intended to found and endow 
of himself, and which was designed for the reception of pa- 
tients, from all quarters, afflicted with deformities of the spine 
and malformation of the limbs, was never carried into exe- 
cution. On this, his fiivourite wish, he had conversed with 
many friends; and it is greatly to be lamented that bis native 
town should be deprived of such a benefit, and that hb wishes 
should have been frustrated. The very valuable collection of 
anatomical preparations which Mr. Cbessher had, from time 
to time, collected, with the greatest care and without r^ard to 
expense, were a source of gratification to himself, and of ad- 
vantage to numbers, even amongst his patients ; to whom he 
would exhibit them with all the fervour and animation of his 
early days. Many anxious parents have been convinced by 
such demonstrations of the necessity for mechanical means in 
their child's case. These preparations, with his medical 
books and machinery, he bequeathed to Mr. Ridley, the 
gentleman whom he appointed to succeed him, and who now 
follows the profession at Hinckley. 

The fortune Mr. Cbessher had acquired, by great talent 
and unwearied industry, was considerable ; but his liberolity, 
and the moderation of his fees, prevented an accumulation of 
great riches. He had fixed charges for those who had the 
means of remunerating him : but no sooner did he learn the 
inability of any one to meet the expense, than he rendered 
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those charges as easy as possible ; and, in many cases, none 
were made except for the machinery. Many poor chil- 
dren received gratuitous assistance ; and several are now ob- 
taining a livelihood who, but for the means employed by this 
friend of the afflicted, would have remained cripples for life. 
In his habits of living, Mr. Chessher was very abstemious, 
although he kept the most liberal establishment ; and lung, 
very long, will his old patients and friends remember (he 
cheerful and elegant entertainments given under his hospitable 
roof. He made it a point to serve his native place, by spend- 
ing bis ample income amongst the different tradespeople; and 
the good thus effected was incalculable. 

In figure, Mr. Chessher was of the middle size; and his fine 
countenance had in it all (he marks of great and peculiar 
genius. In general conversation lie was full of anecdo(e; and 
to listen to his recollections of early life could not fwl to 
enlighten his hearers. In conversing with the friends of a 
lative to a case, he was never betrayed into hasty 
ns, however tedious or minute might be the details, 
mal injustice he would repel, but never resent ; and 
lis opinions of others he was the most charitable of 
lugs, always seeking to extenuate where he could not 
d wishing good to all mankind. He was a true 
; and, although making no outward display of re- 
heart was ever alive to its hopes and consolations, 
ill his memory remain in the grateful remembrance 
nds, and in the admiration of all who can feel and 
the excellence of genius, united with industry and 
ay virtue, 
essher departed this life on the 31st of January) 



^e been favoured with the foregoing memoir from an 
wurce. 
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No. XXXI. 

THE REV. PHILIP TAYLOR. 

M.R. Taylor was bom in the pariBh of St. Creoi^ Colgate) 
Norwich, the 11th May, 1747. He was ihe eldest sod of 
Mr. RichHrd Taylor, of that ci^, and grandson of that justly 
celebrated divine, Dr. John Taylor; whose admirable tract> 
" On the Value of a Child," was occasioned by his birth. 
Mr. Taylor's maternal ancestors had been, for two centuries, 
resident in the parish in which be was born. 

From his fifth to his seventh year Mr. Taylor attended 
the school of Isaac Jarmy, clerk of the Society of Friends in 
Norwich. His first classical instructor was his learned grand- 
bther; and, in the year 1757) he accompanied him to War- 
rington, whither the Doctor removed, to fill the .situation of 
-Thecdf^cal Professor in the Dissenting Academy then re- 
cently established there. For two years after this period be 
was under the care of Dr. Edward Harwood, an able classical 
teacher at Congleton, and author of the "Introduction to the 
Chissics." He then returned lo ViTarrington, and passed a 
year under his grandfather's roof; gtnng daily to the free 
school, under the Rev. Mr. Owen. In 1760, be became a 
pupil, with his cousin. Dr. Rigby, afterwards of Norwidi, of 
Dr. Priestley, at Namptwich ; whom he accompanied, in the 
autumn of 1761, to Warrington, in consequence of the sudden 
death of his grandfather, in the month of March of that year, 
and Dr. Priestley having been appointed chtssica) tutor in 
the Academy. In the beginning of the year 1762 be lost his 
excellent fiither { and, in the following autumn, be was re- 
moved to the Academy at Exeter, under the care of Mr. Mi- 
cflj<ih Towgood, Messrs. Merivale, Hogg, and Turner. There 
he remained till 1765, when he again returned to Warrington, 
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and finished his theological course, under that excellent man, 
and accomplished scholar, Dr. John Aikin. 

In April, 1766, he preached Tor the first time in public, 
at Blakel;, near Manchester. In September, 1767, he was 
chosen assistant to the Rev. John Brekell, minister of Kaye 
Street, in Liverpool; whom he succeeded as pastor of the 
congr^ation upon bis death, and was ordained thereto, July, 
1770, in the presence of eighteen ministers. In the year 
1771 be paid bis first visit to Dublin, a voyage having been 
recommended for the recovery of his health ; and from this 
incident arose his introduction into the family of the Rev. Dr. 
Weld, for wh6m be preached, and to whose only daughter he 
was afterwards married, in September, 1774 ; a connection of 
unalloyed ^icity to both parties. Never was man more 
hi^ly blessed in a virtnous and sympathising consorL Three 
years after this period he was invited over toDnUin as assistant 
to his &ther-in-law. Or. Weld, and co-pastor with his much 
esteemed ftioid the Rev. Samuel Thomas; with whom he had 
previously been acquainted in 1764, when on a visit at Yeovil, 
where Mr. Thomas was then minister. Dr. Weld was the 
immediate successor of the learned Dr. LeUnd; and it is a re- 
markable &ct, that the ministry of Dr. Leland, Dr. Weld, and 
Mr. Taylor embraced a period of more than 150 years. 

Whilst a student at Exeter, he contracted a warm and 
lasting frieodship with James White, Esq., afterwards a barw 
rister, with whom he continued to correspond until the death 
of the latter, in the year 1825;- and whose steady attachment, 
notwithstanding their different professions and pursuits, was 
a source of high enjoyment to the pure and benevolent mind 
■o( our venerable fi-iend. Drs. Enfield and Estlin, too, may 
be mentioned as kindred minds, whose correspondence often 
delighted him. 

Mr. Taylor was eminently fitted to give and receive enjoy- 
ment from society. His cheerfiil temper, his frank and cor- 
dial mannftra, his animated conversation, enlivened by humour 
and enriched with anecdote, rendered him a delightful and 
desired companion. But be never forgot, nor could any of 
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tns friends or associates be betrayed into rorgetdng, the re- 
spect due to the character of a Christian minister. No one 
ever felt under improper restriUDt in bis presence; on \be 
contrary, he was the promoter of innocent cheerfulness upon 
all occasions : yet he was the last man with whom a scofifer 
or a libertine would have ventured to take a freedom. His 
tnusicat acquirements contributed their aid to die charm of 
his society. Nature bad gifted him with a voice of great 
power and excellent quality ; and he had cultivated both vocal 
and instrumental music with considerable success. His taste 
was remarkably pare ; and some of his Psolm-tunes may be 
reckoned am<Hig the most perfect'specimens of that description 
of composition. He was for many years a member of one of 
the musical societies of Dublin, then adorned by the talcDts 
of Stevenson, Spray, Smith, and T. Cooke. His brethren in 
the ministry were particularly attached to him, and always 
delighted in his cheerful and entertaining society. With 
these distinguished social habits, however, he neglected not 
the domestic duties. Hts Amne to him was always the centre 
of happiness ; and from him that happiness was difiused to the 
humblest. being within the reach of his influence. 'He was 
dearly loved by every inmate of his house. In his garden he 
took great delight; and few could excel him in borticuhore. 
Many an affectionate friend will remember the order which 
pervaded it, and the luxuriance of its productkms: but when 
in the evenings seated in the midst of his happy circle, fae de- 
lighted alt hearts with the beauty of his reading, and the excel- 
lence of bis selections — it was in these hours he might be said 
to present a perfect pattern of benign enjoyment and domestic 
f^icity. In bH arrangements of life he waa remarkably exact ; 
and his pecuniary engagements were fulfilled with scrupulous 
punctuality. To bis friends and connections he wa.<i ever 
hospitable, and to liis neighbours generous and kind. He 
look with him to the grave the blessings of the poor ; and ea 
he never made an enemy while he lived, so his memory is 
sacred in the hearts of all who ever knew him. As a husband, 
a fiidicr, and a friend, he stood pre-eminent; and, as a bright 
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pattern of Christian excellence, he presented a model which 
well and fitly illustrated the doctrines he impressed upon 
others. He possessed, in a remarkable degree, attachment to 
all the members of his family, and also to bis native city; and 
thou^ early separated from his paternal roo^ neither time 
nor distance had the power to weaken those bonds of affection 
which united him to them. Of his numerous relations, 
there was not one in whose welfare he did not take the in- 
terest of a ta^er or a brother; and, during bis long life, this 
deli^tful union of hearts was never, in a single instance, 
broken or impaired. He was accustomed, about every seventh 
year, to visit Norfolk, there to assemble his relations around 
him : and never were the interchanges of family affection 
more sincerely and conspicuously manifested. His feelings on 
one of these delightful occasions are thus described in a letter 
to bis colleague, the Rev. Joseph Hutton, in the summer of 
1796: " I cannot," he says, " express how much I am 
affected by the kind and unremitting attentions of all my dear 
relatives to fill up every hour in rational enjoyment which 
sleep does not occupy. We are at my brother John's, where 
we are enjoying the constant feast of his company and con- 
versation ; to which kw women could add so much as the very 
uncommon and elevated character witli which it bos been his 
merited good fortune to become united. This is to be our 
grand week of family union. Our meeting will be large, and 
promises as much h^piness ns can reasonably be hoped for. 
Yet tell the worthy members of our flock," he adds, " that their 
absent pastor, even amidst these scenes of abundant domestic 
gratification, is never forgetful of them, or indiSerent to their 
interests. I r^oice to hear of their general wellare. I beg 
you will present my afiecttonate regards to all, as you shall 
happen to see them ; and express the pleasure I have in the 
hope of returning to them, with better health and capacity to 
serve them as I could wish." (Dated Norwich, July 19. 
1796.) 

Mr. Taylor was a Nonconformist of the old school : steady, 
onscientious, unflinching in his attachment to the principles 
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ofcivil and religious liberty, though at a period and in a coun- 
try in which such a consistent profession was not easy. His 
earliest religious and political impressions were formed at a 
time when the attempt of the Pretender to regain the crown 
of his ancestors was a comparatively recent event; and when, 
among the Dissenters in particular, popery and slavery were 
terms seldom disunited. Among his first associates in the 
ministry, were those who had been actively engaged in op- 
posing that puny bantliog of legitimacy inhU march to Derby; 
and his future residence in Ireland was not likely to induce a 
forgetfulness of the evils and errors of popery. Hence pre^ 
jtidice might have led him, as it did many of his less con- 
sistent Dissenting brethren both in Ireland and England, to 
question the propriety of granting to the Catholics a full en- 
joyment of their civil rights : but he was governed, not by 
prejudice, but principle ,- and therefore lie was a decided advo- 
cate of Catliolic emancipation. Firm and tinbending,' how- 
ever, as he was, in attachment to the principles of noncon- 
formity, he numbered among his friends inen of all religious 
persuasions. Among these were Dr. Law, the late Bishop of 
Elphin; and Dr. Brinkley, the present Bishop of Cloyne. 
With the former of these learned and accomplished dig- 
nitaries of the established religion he lived on terms of cordial 
amity. 

Mr. Taylor's pulpit exercises were distinguished by a cor- 
rect style and chaste elocution. His appearance and delivery 
were so earnest and dignified, that no one could listen to his 
discourses without advantage. His devotional services were 
always simple, pure, and impressive : it was in this delightlul 
part of the public worship of the sabbath that he peculiarly 
excelled ; and flowing, as his prayers did, from a truly pious 
heart, they seldom failed to engage the responsive Amen of 
every hearer. 

On the 8th of October, 1820, after a happy union of forty- 
six years, Mr. Taylor was deprived by death of the faithful 
friend and partner of his life- Possessed as she was of a 
mind highly cultivated, of manners the most refined and 
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amiable, and pie^ as warm as it vas sincere and deeply 
rooted, no wife or parent, no friend or loved companim, was 
ever consigned to the grave amidst more lively or general 
regret. She possessed a heart which overflowed with charity 
and benevolence. It wag impossible to know her without 
loving and respecting her pure character; and in every re- 
lation of life she shone bright and con^icnons to the last. 

We now come to the concluding events of Mr. Taylor's 
life. On the 29th of April, 1 837, when he had been sixty years 
an officiating minister, the last fifty of which he presided over 
the congregation in Eustace Street, Dublin, his increasing 
infirmities suggested to him the prudence of retiring from the 
pastoral ofBce. In the letter which announced his determin- 
ation, he says, " While still allowed to retain some little power 
of body and mind, I trust that I shall conclude my public 
labonrs now with a better grace than if compelled to abandon 
them by a sudden and total incapacity." After gratefully ac- 
knowledging the kind indulgence and affectionate r^ards of 
his flock, during nearly fifty years of his ministry, he concludes 
in this beautiful and impressive language : " It is my fervent 
hope and prayer to the Fountain of all Wisdom, that He may 
preside over your deliberations on this important business, 
and direct you to the choice of a successor to myself who is 
rich in spiritual gifts and graces, and abounding in all those 
amiable qualities of the heart which can make him to tfou a 
Qsefiil and acceptable minister, and to my ever and bi^ly 
esteemed friend and colleague a welcome and affectionate as- 
sociate." Notwithstanding this letter, he continued to officiate 
until the appointment of his successor, the Rev, James Mar- 
tineau, in whose ordination fae bore a part, on the 26th of 
October, 1828 ; on the Ust day of which month he was pre- 
sented by his affectionate flock with a most gratifying mark of 
their esteem and love. 

He continued for nearly three years after this period in the 
enjoyment of comparative health, and ao almost enviable 
cheerfulness of mind and ^irit ; and at length, by a gradual 
and almost imperceptible decline, sank to rest " My spirit,". 
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he beautifully says, in that instniment which, as it were* 
closed his earthly career, " I resign into the hands of that 
gracious God who gave me bein^ and hath crowned a long 
life with innumerable mercies; humbly hoping that, through 
His continued goodness, my soul may be redeemed from the 
power of the grave to the possession of complete and enduring 
happiness in a better world to come." 

Mr. Taylor's death took place at his residence, Harold's 
Cross, near Dublm; on the 27th of September, 18S1. 



With some very slight abridgments, the foregoing memoir 
has been extracted from " The Monthly Repository." 
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LETTER FROM SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE. 

To the Editor (^the Annval Biography and Obituary. 

Sir, 
A FEW days since I accideotally opened " The Annual 
Bit^raphyand Obituary;" and, turning to the notice of the late 
General Stewart^of Garth, I was astonished to see the perse- 
vering injustice which marked his own conduct, and that of 
his friends, towards his lamented commander at tlie battle of 
Maida, during bis life, and which has been continued by the 
latter since his death, notwithstanding many public contradic- 
tions. The rchoU merit of the 78th regiment is made to 
appear as if it had centred in Major Stewart, who acted his 
subordinate part hut a very short time during the engagement 
at Maida, having been wounded early in the battle. It is ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to say any thing disrespectful of the dead: 
but General Stewart knew perfectly that the fulsome pane- 
gyrics which were poured upon him latterly, tn regard to that 
battle,. were not merited; but he did not step forward, as a 
generous man ought to have done, to acknowledge that he did 
not command the regiment. Lieutenant-Cktlonel M'Leod, 
son of the venerable Sheriff of Ross-shire, and my brother-in- 
law, commanded the re^ment; and, for his excellent conduct, 
received the approbation of his General and of his country. 
Let those be appealed to who were in the battle, and who 
may yet survive ; or their friends to whom they narrated the 
events of the battle. I have no desire to detract from the real 
merits of General Stewart. He did his duty; but what 
officer or man at Maida did less? He did no more; nor do 
I claim more for my brother-in-law, who fell afterwards in the 
unfortunate expedition to Egypt. Every one knows that the 
duty of a British officer is to distinguish himself, in whatever 
station he may be placed. All I maintain is, that it is 
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ungenerous and unmanly to seek distinction at the expense of 
others ; and this I must say has been the case in all that relates 
to tlie battle of Maida and General Stewart. 

I knew General Stewart personalty; and knew him to be a 
worthy man, and of considerable talent. But his foiling was 
an inordinate love of praise, and which was furnished to him 
in heaped measure with little discrimination ; and he had 
not courage to do justice to bis lamented commander and 
friend, lest he should lose some portion of that on which he 
appeared to feed. With this &iling, he was a good man, and 
a good officer ; and it is with sincere regret that the strain of 
the paragraph at page 452.ofyour volume for 1831, forces me 
to request that in your next you will give a place to this letter, 
and which request 'your sense of justice I trust will at once 
comply with. 

I am. Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
G. S. Mackenzie. 

Co*^ Tlh Sept. IBSl. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 

OF DEATHS, 
FOR 1831. 



Addison, Ji^n Romune, Esq., tbe 
lut reluion of the celcbnUd Jowpli 
Addison ; at Strasburg ; iig^ ^2^ 

Tliuuiiuble uid accoiDpTiBhed joung 
genilemaD wu educated io the Llni- 
■nTBty of E^inburgb, and intended to 
Uke out the degree of Doctor of Medi- 

tour Ihrmigh the moal nnnantic diitricti 
of the Highlatids, and subMquently vi. 
lited the Mnitli of England. He re- 
mained a few dafi with a relation at 



moat pereetct^ng aDiwty for the coni- 
fort, relief, and cure of his patienti, to 
whaterer rank of life Ibej might belong. 

In Micicty he uniformly nhibited the 
urlHU)i(<r and maaneTB of a gentleuuD; 
among hi* fiiendi lie wu hospiiable, 
cheerful, eat;, and as willing: to be 
pleased as he was capable of pleasing. 
If tie has not added greaily to the stock 
of medical science b; lii) wHtings (for 
he had no leisure for auch com positions), 
he displifed his knowledge of medicine 
by> ir - ■— . 



BADELEY, John, M.D., JulyZl. 
1831 ; at Chelmsford, aged 83. 

He was the youngest and last suniT. 
ing aOD of Samuel Badclc;, Esq. of 
Walpole, in SuiTolk. lie took his de- 
gree of Doctor in Medicine at Edia- 
burgh, September IS. 17T1, ttUr hal- 
ing pursued the regular course of studies 
at that tJniierniy ; and had pmctised 
at Chelnuford for the period of flfty- 
nine jean. So long identified with that 
town and the county of Essci, it may 
justly be said, that be hu left a loid not 
easily to be Blled, whether we consider 
him u a man, physician, or friend. To 
Lit profession he brought an acute pene- 
tration, a aolid judgment, a benevolent 
cMi, great suarity of addma, and a 



of hai 



ng liTi 



irefcrrcd the gtmtifi- 
nnd 






don of theories, 
nowCTer mgenious, and to tbo com- 
mendation of professioDsl critics. Hti 
life wa* prolonged lo a period beyond 
the common limits of mortality ; and in 
proportion to its length were its tbIub 
and utility demonstrated. lie liied 
esteemed, beloved, and respected; be 
died honoured and latnenled. 

Dr. Bodeley married, in 1790, Our- 
lotte, daughter of Carr Bracbcnbury, 
Esq., hy whom he bos left two sons and 
two daughters. The former are John 
Carr Bodel^, of Caiui College, Cam- 
bridge, M. D., who practises as a phy- 
sician at Chelmsford ; and Edward 
Lowth Bodeley, M. A. of Braienote 
College, Oxford. The Ref. Samuel 
Badcley, LL.B. Vicar of Ubbeston, 
in Suffolk, is, we beiieie, their cousin. 

The remains of this venerable gentle- 
man were interred on Ibe night of Sun- 
day, July 31,, in the family vault, which 
ii in Ibe churchyard, oearly opposite 
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to Dr. Baitifj's Ute residence. In rethoKn for Bristol at ihc gnierel 

emnpliance wKb the viahes of tlie de- election of 1802. In June, 1803, he 

ceuad, tbe fiincnl look place b; tordi- resigned that office in bvour nr Mr. 

ligbt; and the mourners, in consc. Herncy, who irns considertd a ^mt 

quenceof theextentorhisscquBiDtance, acquisition to the ministry. On the 

were confined (o thefaniil;, his Teiyin- ISIh of Auguat following ■ new writ 

timate friend Mr. Baron Garrow, his wat ordered for Briaiol, Mr. Bngge 

■ertanti and tenants, and ten profH- haying accepted the Hewardsbip of the 

aional gentlemen of the town and Chiltern hundreds; he wu re-elected, 

neigh bourhoDd. Hie service was read after haring, during the racancj, re- 

bj the Her. H. L. Majeodit. — Gen- ceived the appointment of Secretary of 

tUnuin'i MagoBtie, War, i!ie business of whicb department 

BATHURST, the Right Hon. he executed until Mr. PiU'a rvtum to 

Charles Bregge, D. C. L., a Privj power in May, 1 804. In the following 

Councillor, a Bencher of Lincoln's month he diridedagainstibe Additional 

Inn, aiid fonnerlj Chancellor of the Force Bill, which was the Snt efficient 

Duchjr »f Lancaster i Auguat SO. mra^ure of the new adminislrallon ; 

1831 ; at his teat, Ljrdney Park, Gluu- but in April, 1805, he voted in f.Tour 

eesteribiTe. of Mr. Pin's amendment relative (o Lord 

He wa* the eldest aon of Charles Melville, in the measure of whose im- 

Br^ge, of Clava Hall, in Gloucester- peachment he concurred, 

riiire, Esq., bj Anne, daughter of Beu. On the death of Anne, widow of his 

jamin Bathunt, of Ljanej, Esq., brother-in-law. Pool Balhurst, Evj., 

F. R.S., and auccesaiTely M. P. br Ma; 5. 1804, Mr. Bragge succeeded 

QrencCMer, GlouceMer, rad Moi^ to Lydney, and the other estates of that 

mouth; nephew to Allen, flrM Earl branch of the family of Bathursti and, 

BalfaurtL on the 34th of October following, re. 

Ht. fingge wat educated at Win- ceived the royal licence to assume the 

cheater, under Dr. Waiton, and then name. 

elected toa Fellowship at New College, After the dissolution of I^liament 
Olfbrd, at founder*! kin. He look the in 1806, Mr. Bathurst was appointed 
degreeofB.C.L. December IT. 1TB5; Matter of the Mint; Hhiriioffice he 
ana 4raa created D.C.L. June 16. 1814. retained until fBlO, when he was auc 
Having been called to the bar, he wat ceeded by his cousin, the present Eail 
Alt' man J yean a leading eounael at the Bathunt. OntheS2dof June, 181S,he 
qiutter aeanons at Gloucester, where waaappojoted Cliancellor of the Duchy 
hla taleota and eloquence were much of Lancaster; in which office he con- 
admired. His cousiu Earl Balkurt^ tinned until Jan. ISSS. He wat re- 
wbilat Lord Chancellor, presented him elected for Bristol in ISOC and IBOT, In 
with the office of Cleik of tbe Pre- IS]2for Bodmin, and in 1818 for Har. 
aentationa. At the general election of wich. He had a pension of 3501. charged 
1796 he wat elected H. P. for Briital; on tlie Ciril List, granted him in 1836 ; 
•nd on the I4th of December that year, and his widow enjoyt lOOOJ. per an- 
wben Mr. Fox moved a vote of censure num, granted her at three aeveral limea, 
on the minlttry, Mr. Bngge moved the SOW. in 1823, SOOt in 18S6, and lOOL 
amendment, which was carried on di- in 18S!>. 

viuon by a majority of 104. He wat Mr. Bathunt married, Aug. 1. ITBS, 

one of the leciet eonmiltee of iifteen, Charlotte, youngest daughter of An- 

nominated Nov. 15. LT9T, to eiamine thony Addington, M.D,, and hadanU' 

Into the situation of the Bank of Eng- meroui family. — Gmtlenum'tMogaiine. 

land, and afterwardt bniught up the BECKWITH, bis Excellency 

report at Chainnan. In 1799, we find Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Sydney, 

him acting aa Chairman of tbe Com- Knight, K. C. B., K. T. S., Com- 
mittee of Supply. • mander of the Forcea at Ihe Presidency 

'- '""■ 1 of Ihe of Bombay; Jan. 19. 1B31 ; at Ma- 



minittry headed by Mr. Addington lablethwar Hills. 

Sow Viacounl Sidmoulh), whote lUter Sir lliomaa Becawiu wna a son oi 

r. Bragge had married in 1788, be Major-Gen. John Beckirith, who com- 

waa appointed Treasurer of Ihe Navy, manded tbe 90Ih Regiment at the 

in dte room of the Hon. Dudley Ryder battle of Hinden, and brother to the 

(iww £art of Harrowby), and wai late Rt Hon. Gen. Sr George Beck. 

•worn a Privy Councillor. He was with, G. C, B. He was '— "* 

e E 2 
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Licutcn*nt in the 71il Foot in 1 791, pro>ed to the bigbnl dcgrteor beauty 
Ctptaxn in tbe army in 1795, in Man- Hi* Brilitii Shikepeare and Poeti will 
ninghun'i corp*i of RiHpmen (afler' ilwayi be ateemed m modvls of «1t- 
wanU the 3Slh Footand Rifle Brigade) gance, of chaste typography, and heau' 
lBOO,MiJDrlB03,UFut..Colone11803. liful embelli>hin«it ; and though up- 
Us lened in Spain and Portugal, and wardi of fifty yeai* hare elapucd lince 
Wat prateDt at the iiallla of Vitloria, their production, and ttaougli iIk an of 
Corunna, and Busaco, for which he typographical ornament hu followed 
wore a medal and two clasp*. lalSlO, Ibe impulse which liia taate and g«niua 
he wia appmatad to the italT in the fiiat gave to it, the prewnt day tery 
Kmy in Spain, ai Deputy Asiiilant lelduni produce* any thing equal tu 
Quariemiaaler' General ; in IBIS, waa loine of the early produciiaai of hit 
promoted to be Aiaialant Quartennai- liuKy. Hii mannen were entitled to 
(cr-General ; and aAerwardi Kired aa a degree of praiae ■£ least equal to hia 
Quartermuter-General iu Canada. He taMe and genius, — tliey were eiceed- 
wa* knighted May 29. 1813, on occa- iogly pleoiing, social, and manly. Per. 
don of hii standing a> proxy for bii hapi few men were e>er >a much la- 
brother at tite insl^laliou of the Baih ; mented by hU friendi and acquaintance, 
oo tlta Ilth of March, 1813, be waa ai all bji domestic quali tie* were such 
allowed to H-ear the insignia of Knight ai greatly to endear him to them. Bui,' 
Commander of ibe Tourer and SworJ, aliove all, it would be unju',t to omil 
receircd for hi> services in tlie Penin- the admirable quaJiliis of his heart. 
aula; and be wb> appointed a Knight He wai liind-liearie-l to an excess. 
Commander of ilie Bath, on the eitcn- which prudence could scarcely justify j 
alon of the Order, Jin. 5. IS15. generous beyond the bouadsof caution; 

He attained Ihc ranli of Colonel in and so exempt from teiashutw, a> to - 

leil.ofMajor.Cen. in 1814, Colonel, find more pleavure in planning fo> 

commandant of tlie Rifle BHgade in othen than for himwlf. Ilii latter 

189T, and IJeut.-Gen. in IN30. He years were passed in much retirement, 

va* appointed Commander-in-chief at and found a refuge from tbe storms of 

Bombay in Che month ofMiy, 1830. the world in devout and religious 

Sir Thomas had an only son, who preparation for the final close of life, 

bare his own namn, and was 1> Captain in ilie bosom of his family, gratefully 

in llietUfte Brigade: he died at Gibral- attaciied to him, and who lament hia 

tar, March SI. 1B3B. — Gentltaiaa'i tots at Ibe loss of tlie kindest father, 

itagtaine. benefactor, and friend. — BcU'm WaUy 

BELL, John, Esq. at Fulham, in Metungfr. 
tba county of Middlesei, in Ibe e6th BKLSON, Mtjor-Gen. Sir Cbarlei 
ytai of his age, to the univertal regret Philip, K. C. B. ; Nor. 5. 1830, at 
of all hit family, friends, and a large Blackheath, aged 56. 
circle of acquaintance. Mr, Bell was This officer enlere3 Hie lervicc in 
one of the most marked men of his 1794, in the IStlk resiment of foot; and 
age ; he possessed a masculine under, served in the West fndiea, in the cam- 
si and! ng, which a long course ufobserv- paign of that and tlie following, yean at 
atJon, and a particular quickness and St. Lucie, Martinique, and St. Vincent; 
ftciliiy in observing, bad very highly at the attack of tbe French redoubts; 
calHvated — so as le hove given him a and in the Chaiib country, where he 
judgment as just and exact a> h'a powen was wounded. He serred also durin^^ 
of perception were vigorous and acute, all the operations of Sir Ralph Aber. 
To the same quality of tuind he was cromhy in the I^eeward Islands. In 
indabced for a tiste as elegant and re- July, 1795, he was removed to a Lieu- 
fined aa ever beloi^ed to any degree of tenancy in a troop attached to the 6tli 
intellect. He had an inttioctire per- West India Regiment, and served in 
ception of what was suitable and beau. . St. Domingo when the British cavalry 
tifol in every possible combination of operations were extensive in ibat sellle- 
Ifae Arts. In tbe department of Ibe menl. In January, 1T9T, he purchased 
Pine Arts bis imagination was poetical a company in the 9th n^iment of foot ; 
in the highest degree. In the em- which was soon after sent home froni 
bL'tlished works which from lime to the West Indin. Hecontjnued totena 
time issued from hit prets, every thing in it in various parts of England, and in 
that was little ««s elegant, and every Guernsey, lintil April, 1799, when he 
tbing thv odmiited ornament wai ini- cxiluinged into a troop in tbe Tih light 
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draf^m. In 1799, he cmbufced in BROWN, Malber, Eu., June I. 

thr eipedEtionfor the Helder; and «■> 1991, at his >p*rtmem> in Newmta 

present »l the aevcnl «ction> or the Street. 

19th of September, the Qd, 3d, and eih It wu niMrlf obwrred bj [he great 

or OeuAttT, Ac. Upon the letter day Lard Bacon, ■' thai ■ love for poelrjr 

he commanded tbe caealry detached did not neceuarilj tmplj a getiiui for 

tinder Cot. Macdotmld, which, with the poetry." So nilh other arti : for if an 

resem of the army, Biiaciied the FVench ardent line for painting joined to per* 

linei. In lbi« action he was wounded, lercrance could hare made a nun ■- 

and had hii hone killed undvr him. palmer, Mr, Mather Brown would In. 

He continued with tbe regiment until duliitabljr haie become ai eminent aahi* 

IfKH, when be purchased a Majorilyi honoured master, Mr. We^i, or at 

and on the S4th of November of that Midiael Angelo himself ; for he was 

fear the Lieut. -Colnnelcf of the ZStfa rlerotoJ lb painting, and Fagged to the 

TCgimeni. This Uistinguislied corps he Ut, though arrind at a period of lifi; 

commanded fiir many years, in the beyond that allolled by the dlrine poeT 

*ariDus eipeditioni and campaign! in to man : and yet his want of success 

which it htis been employed, including neither lessened the daily term of hit 

the erpeditions to Walcheren in 1H09, latiours, nor abated his enthusiatm, 

and the campaign* in the Peninsula, even to the measure of a scruple. 

He commanded tbe brigade in which Happily for him, in his sunny days he- 

Ihe Seth regiment was placed at Barotsa laid by something in store for the day 

and at Waterloo. At the Ibrme^ battle dwt was to come; and be could afToril 

Colonel Whestley't bngade, consisting to purrhise canrastet and panels anj 

of the SBth, 6TIh, and 6Ttb tvgiments coloun, and hire modett, and tmuse 

[from that officer's horse being shot, himself in accumulating historical pic. 

and himself unable to jdn), fell to hit tures, and poetical pictures, and por- 

comnand: It took the eagle fVom tbe trails, and pjcturesof all siiesand on alF 

ench regiment, and greatly dii- auhjecti, aithey rung the changes on bio. 

bed ilseir. At Waterloo, (being nerer Sagging Ancy : and could *i«w 

I Colonel, by breret of Jutn S. them, too, wilbtbatself.satisractioawhiefa 

1813,) he succeeded early in the day, rendered him happyin hig cdnvass-crowd- 

npOD the fall of Sr Thomat Pictoo, to ed>tudio,in tpite of legions orturmiiDd. 

the command of Major-Gen. Sir Jamea ingcrilics, numerousaaSitan's evil spirit* 

Kempt's brigade i contltting of the arrayed by Field Marshal BeeUebub on 

38ih, S2d, and S5th regiments, and tbe banks of tlie fiery take. Mather 

had two horses killed under him, and Brown — was a philosopher. 

ttto wounded in three places. Tlie There was a time, though, when Mr. 

square of the SSih regiment maintained Brown participated in tlie public patron, 

itself at QUatro Dras for an hour and a age which, past its dawn, began to warm 

hairagoinit the attacks of cuirassiers In with its rays the native school of art. 

their ftnnt, and bodies of lancers upon Boydell bad commenced his Shakipeare 

two other facet, whilst the artillery con. Gallery, a project in which this painter, 

Itnued tit play upon it, and other bodies who was a man of diicemmettl, had ajd. 

oflheetiemy were formed in the sUnd. ed with his counsel; andhis friend Boy- 

ing com, watching for the effect nude dell commissioned him to paint some of 

by the cannon shot to penetrate the the lubtects for that tplendid luttonal 

aijuart: the latter, however, advanced work. Tlic recollection of this proud 

upon them in double quick time, and period of his professional prosperity was 

repulsed all their attacks. This officer dear to hit old age, as to pious heathens 

was soon afterwards placed upon the of old Ibeir household gods. Thesphere 

■taff of the Duke of Wellington. He of hit honours waa still widened by bit 

was nominated a Knight Comnuuider being employed to p«nt portraits of 

of the Bath on the enlargement of that tbeir Majesties George tbe Third and 

Order in 181S; and he recrived tbe Queen Charlotte, and oihermembcrtof 

brevet of Major-Gen. on the binh-day the Royal Family. Indeed, towards the 

of the Prince Regent in 1819. Sir latter end of tbe laat century he enjoyed 

Charies had tbe honour of wearing a considerable practice at a portraiu 

cross and two clasps, for the bailies of painter, and for tereral year* occupied 

Cornnna, Barosia, Vitloria, Pyrenees, a spncious bouse in Caiendith Square. 

Nirclle, and Hm. — ItayJ Militari/ Here he painted whole- lenglbt, half. 

CdtiutBT. lengths, kti-csis, and thrcc-quanee iiie- 
e E S 
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turetofmanflordiudladiM.andotficn, tioD mi brought to tba brainier ia tbs 

people of rarik, and Bome <^ ifait ■(jll qmng ot 1899> acarcel; ■ da; paw e d 

bigher c1u<, ucording to Sir Godfrey that be did not proceed tliitlter to hta 

Koellcr'i^preciatioiiiVrboni hedeuom- derotioni before hii gnti idoU, the 

inated " Ood'i own Dobilil;;" oameljr. Scriptural pjctum painted for tbe King. 

men highly gifted with geniui, " arcbi' Tauiehiiown word), " bewonhipped 

tecta of ibeir own fortune and fame." them bj daj, and the) were e*en bebre 

He 'u,tnoreDver,tbepain[er of certain him m delightful viiioni of the night. " 

aubjecta from which were engraraa Knowiog hisienerable maater ai bedid, 

•ome of the moit popular prioti ; tbe and intimately acquaitited aa be wm 

Marquis Comwallii receJTing ai boat- with hit profeaBoaal and aocial babita, 

agea the aoni of Tippoo Saib, the tjntnt and being on Ictma ao familiar with tba 

of tbe ' Eail, being of tbe number, many diiiiDguiibed penoiia who from 

These productions, mirkiag tbe lute of yeai to year were wont to aaaeiDble in 

tbe times, at least may serve to refer to, almost dail; morning conclaTe in hia 

u links in the chronological chain of tbe gallery, it is to be regretted ibM Mr. 

art*. Hi) works, whici) were tisually Brown bad not kept a diary oF tbe ay- 

out>ide the threshold of mediociity, logs and dungs of tuch a coterie. lo- 

pleaaed the public; fortbey amounted in deed Mr. Brown, had he been so dia- 

talent to a lei el witli the intellect of tbe posed, was wellquallGed to write the life 

people, and were collected by all but lbs of liis illustrious master; for he was ■ 

enligliiened few — and few they were man of reading, had recetied a liberal 

indeed compared with tbe million, even education, and was, moreorer, a great 

less than half a century ago — in this obsener of " men and things." As 

then boasted "great intellectual na- Hicb a work might biTe rvuonablj con. 

tion." tained much artistical chit-chat, be 

A certain critic in a slashing renew could bare rendered it rich in that 

of a very large historical picture, which choice matn-ial ; for no man was more 

made an eitnordinary sensation soma fully acquainted with tbe history of all 

ten or twelve years unce, by way of that appertained to the British Scbml 

iaWo tothe scourging inflicted, consoled than be. 

tbe painter with — " But we are ready to Mr. Brown of late years lived much 

admit Ibat it requires no small eieitun alone, and hence it is to be inferred ac* 

of intellect to paint even an indificrcM quired habits too fVequently allied to 

great faisIORCal luMect." So applying aolitude, — caleleaaness of personal ap» 

dlis, which referred to another, to tbe pearance. Ha was remerabered as a 

labours of Mr. Mather Brown, be fine personable man, who dressed welL 

did and, whit is more eiirsordinary. Of lata his appearance was that wbidi 

towards the very latter period of his life would imply poverty and wretcfaednesa ; 

— produce a picture of the Resurrec- and so lost had be become to what tbe 

tion, in which the carnations were customs of society such as he bad formed 

painted with a purity that approi- a part of demanded, that his presence 

imaled to fine colouring. He did, excited emoliona of pity and disgust, — 

moreover, in the prime and vigour of though pity predominated, as his man- 

his career, produce an uccauonal por. ners were slill gentlemenly,aadhiBOOii- 

irait that possessed some qualitiei versalion politer He could not be 

which were cotuidered ortbodoi even regarded Utterly but as an intellectual 

by his brethren of the palette. We ruin tottering on the brink of the grave, 

record these things with talisfaclion, — L^raiy ^ Ike Fhie ..Mm. 

in justice to the memory oF our old BROWN, liobert, Esq., well known 

fViend Mr. Brown. by bis excellent agriculluivl writing* ; 

This gentleman was ■ native of Feb. H. 1831; at Drylawhill, East 

America ; and, coming to England Lothian, in his T4th year. 

whilst yet a young man, be became a He was born in the village of East 

pupil of the iale Mr. West, unitoreally Linton, where he entered into business : 

then acknowledged '■ the greatest histo. but bis natural genius soon led him to 

rical painter of the age." His admir- agricultural pursuits, which he followed 

ation of the talents of his preceptor, who with singular success. He commenced 

was ever kind to his disciple, amounted his agricultural career at Westfortune, 

almost to idolatry ; and during the years and soon afterwards removed to Markle. 

that Mr. West's gallery remained open, Mr. Brown was a contemporary end in(i- 

cven to the period when hii voat ci^lec- mate ocquainlance of tbe late George 
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BunU, &q.,of FhaBtuaiB,miidlolhe poiated Clerk of tbe Onlouice, Fcb.l5. 

neaiory of them both igriculture owoi IBOSi and during the year [bat be con- 

a tribute of gratitude. Mr. RcDnie tiuued in Ibat office, he wai coiuldend 

chiefl; confined bii atteotjan to the to baTe rendered liimseir completely ac- 

practke of agricultiire; and his Rdc quwnied with tbe delaili or ihe Britiill 

atale furni&bed evidence of the ikill arnir- 

with which his plan* wnit detiKd, and In the ume jeMt be ou returned to 
of the accurac; wilb which the^ were Parliament for Rodterter, where bp waa 
ciecuted. While Mr. Brown followed re-eleclod in ISO? lod IS12. In th« 
close on Mr. Renaie in the field, tbe debate on the Coin Bill in 1815, Mr. 
energin of his miitd were, howerer, Calcrafl mored that importation should 
more panieularly directed to tbe liteniy be permitted when the price exceeded 
department of agriruttUTe. His " Trm- Tfii. per quarter; but the motion ww 
tue on Eurat Affair*," and bis articles toet, aod the importitioa permitted OD\y 
in the "Edinburgh Farmer's Mag- when the price should eiceed 4J. In the 
aainc " (of which he was coudactor sane year he endesToured to procure a 
during Gtleen years), eriDcedlbesDund' reduclion of the army and ganiions; 
nesi of bia practical knowledge, and the hut without succeu. 
energy of his intellectual facultiea. Hi* In I81B, Mr. Calcraft lost his elec- 
beit articles are tisnslated into the tioa far Rochester ; and from that time 
French and German languages; and unliltbeyearl83],heaatfDrIheborougb 
" EUibert Brown of Markle " is quoted of Wareham. In June, 18S8, be ac- 
hy cootioental wrilen, as an authority cepted tbe office of Fayinasler of tbe 
on agricultural subjects. He look an Forces, and was sworn of tbe Prirj 
utive interest in the public welfure, ea- Council. He retired from office with the 
pedally when rural economy wa* con- otiier members of the WeUinglon ad- 
eemed ; and by his death the lenanliy of ministration, with whose riews ha ap- 
Scolland have lost a no less sincere peered to ctdncide until the great d^MM 
friend than an able and zealous adTocale. on the B«ronn'Bill on the S2d of March, 
— Gardaur't Uogniiu. 1S3I, when, to tbe aitonishment of all 
his acquaintance, he voted with the 301, 
which formed the majority of one, by 
C. which that measure first passed a second 
reading. On the credit of tlus rote, 

CALCRAFTjtlieRighlHon. John, Mr. Calcraft became the Reform can- 
Knight in Parliament for tbe county of didate for Dorsetshire, in opposition to 
Dorset, Sept. 11. 1S31, in Whitehall- the venerable Mr. Bonkes; and such 
place ; aged 65. was the spirit then prevalent in that onoe 

He was tile Bou and htit of JiAn CaU Tory county, that, after a leTere cun- 

craA, Esq., an eminent army agent, wbo test, be was lucceasfnl. 

accumulated a great fortune, and be- It has been said that his rccefition 

came proprietor of large estalm in Dor- after this triumph, from bis former 

setshire. He died in ITT2, being Iheu fiiends in die House of Commons, was 

M.P. for Rochester. so pointedly cool as to have msterisUy 

The late Mr. Calcraft was first re- affected his Iiealtti and spirits. Certain 

turned to Parliament, in 1796, for the it u, that, for tho laM three or four 

borough of Waieham, in wbiiii he pas- montlis of his life, be was obierved to 

sessed considerable property ; and was have been remarkably low and dejected ; 

rechosen in ISOS. He generally voted and to such a height had this mental 

with the 'Opposition i but for a time at. disease advanced on the 1 1 th of Sept. 

UiJied himself mmv particularly W tbe Ignl, that on the afternoon of that day, 

interests of the Prince of Wales J and in wbiUt his youngest daughter (the only 

March, ]803,was the mover for a Select member of bis family in town] was ah - 

Committee to enquire into the eitent of sent at church, be terminated his eiist- 

bis Royal Highnets's embarrassments, enee by cutting his tliroat. A cmvaer's 

with a tiew to bia resuming the splen- inqiiestreturnedas theirverdict, ■■ Tein- 

dour and dignity attached to hCa exalted porary menial derangement." 

station. The motion was supported by Mr. Calcrartmarried, March5. 1790, 

139 votes; but rejected by a majority Elisabeth, Ihird daughter oT Sir Thonua 

«T4S. Pym Hales, tbe fourth Baronet, of 

On tbe formation of llie Greafille Beaktboume, in Kent; aud by that 

Admiotstralioo, Mr. Calcraft was ap- lady, wbodiedtnieiT,lNHleft twoioot 
EE 4 
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■nd three dmugbWn: — 1. John Halei On the 90lh of Normibw in tlw wne 

Cdcnft,E«|.,whomirried,in 18S8, the yew, ibe obuined the King's authoiilj 

Right Han. Lai]} Caroline Cilherine Co htnelf, her huibuicl, and the beim 

Montagu, daughter oftheDukearMin- male oflier bod;, to take the name nnd 

chetter ; 9. Granhy, a Captain In the arm* of Carr. To prerent Jitigalion 

•uny ; 3. Mary Elimbelh, married in and dispute*, her ladyship nniented to 

ISIS, to Sir John Burke, Bart., M. P. divide the rents of Etal wilb her brother 

for tile county o( Oalwsy ; 4. a daugh- the Eart ; hut as, on her death, in little 

ter; and, 5. Arabella, boih unmarried, more than a Iweliemonth after (Feb. 9. 

Uia remains were interred, Sept. IT., 1800), her right deioWed on an infant 

in the chancel rault of 8t. Jamca's Pic- son. his guardians considered that ihey 

cadilly, (There two of hia childrea hare could not with propriety continue to jtay 

been buried ; and were attended to the any part of the rents to the Earl of 

tomb hy his two tont and son-in.liw. — Errol; who, incot)sequence,nnnniencal 

GtiuUman'i Mogiaine. an sttion against Mr. Carr. Thecauae 

CARR, ihe Rev. William Holwell, wai giTen against his Lordship, lint in 

B.D„F.H.S, Vicar of Menlieiiniot, the Court of King'sBench,and,flnall., 

Cornwall; Dec. 34. IH30; in Dctoo. in Chancery ; by whose decree, William 

ahire Place ; aged TS. Ilolwell Carr, tbe infant, was declared 

This gentleman's paternal name was to be in immediate pnsaesuon, July 16. 

Holwdl. His fatherwB. tlie RcT.WiU IS06. The boy, however, remained in 

liam Holwetl, B.D., F.U.8., Vicar of undisputed posseiuon a still sliorter 

Hiornbury in Gloucestenhire, a Pre- time than his mother, dying at Rama- 

bendary of Eieter, and Chaplain to Ihe gale, Sept. 15. in the same year, in the 

King, the editor of Selecliom trom Di- acTenih year of his age ; when, as be 

onyiius Halicarnaaaui, 1766, and of Ei- was the only child of Lady Oiarloae 

Iracta ftvm Pope's Homer, 1776. He Carr, tbe Etal estate devolved 

died In 1798. aunt Augusta, tbe late " 

Hia ton was of Eieter Collie, Oi- Glasgow, 
ford, M. A. 1781, B.D. 1790, and waa Mr. Carr was not again married. He 

prcwDled to the vicsiage of Menlicn. had been for many years one of the mart 

niot, one of tbe moat valuable beneflces disiluguisbed patrons, a> well as an ei- 

in Comvrall, by the Dean and Chapter *]uisitcconnai»eur,oFthe line arts; and 

of Eieter, who always appoint ■ Fellow, waa a Director of tlie British Insiilu. 

or one who has been a Fellow, of Eieter tinn. Hi* own ^cturea consiHed prin. 

College. ripally of Ihe finest productions of tha 

On the IBih of May, 1797. Mr. Hoi- Italian school j one of which i> Leonardo 

mil waa inarricd, at Idndon, to Lady de Vinci's Christ di>>puting with tbe 

Charlotte Hay, eldest daughter oT James Doctors, bought of Lord Northwick, In 

Earl of Errol, by Isabella, daughter of 1814, it is said, for S60(U. This highly 

Sr William Carr, of Etal, in Northum. valuable cullectinn Mr. Carr has be- 

beriand, Bart. Tlie Hne estate of Etsl queaihed to the nation, — on this itipu- 

vas )eti to the junior branches of tha lation, however, that a gallery should be 

£arl of Errol's family; and was pDs~ provided where they may be properly 

aessed hy the Hon. William Hay, Ihe seen and justly appreciated. It is to be 

second son. who, in consequence, took hoped that the completion of this long- 

the name of Carr, in 1?9J ; but as, by desired oljecl may be hastened by this 

Sir William Carr's will, noperwnsuc- circumstancei aslhchouse nowoccupied 

feeding to the earldom was to retain by the NaUonal Gallery is not Isrge 

poswssion of the Etal cslale, when Ihe enough to display even the small collec- 

Hon. William Carr, on Ihe death of his tion which has been already formed. — 

bTDtherGeorge,fuurtsenthEari ofEml, GeHUeman't ^f^gaane. 
succeeded to the title in 179B, Ihe estate CHRISTIE, James, Esq. ; Feb. 9. 

devolveduponLadyChorlolleHolwell.' 1831; in King Street, St. James's 
Square, after a long illness ; aged 58. 
The claims of Mr. Christie on the 

■ It ia remarkable that Ihe Hon. gntdul recollection of posterity are 

James Hay, ilie third and youngest twofold: as a scholar of the first emi. 

broIlMr, who would have inbeiited the ncnce, and a valuable contributor to Ihe 

Elal estate, was accidentally drowned lilvralure of his country ; and as a gen- 

{n the Tltames tlie day after liii sitter's tteinan whose private character most 

trarriage to Mr. Holnell. deservedly secured i^liim tbe friendship 
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and rnprct of OTHlcmporari™, thom. of OneknieilothewitcrliljiorEgjpl; 

■elTea of do ordinarj rank, nnd of great and ■ clBuificiiian is ^tch rorxiinl upon 

monl Bnd inlellecliul worth. this tmm. The grrU knowledge of hit 

Mr. Christie wat Ibe eldeit »ii of nibjcct, in which few are equal to foUoii 

the genllemiD of ihat name, wbo waa him, and (he eilcniin: rending which 

mort deoerredlj at the head of the line thia Tolume eihibils, place Mr. Cfariitie 

of busineu in which he was engaged, most deserredly in the iirst rank of 

■nd who probably was intnisied with the classical anliquarin. In connection 

dlapowl of property to a larger citenE with this his favourile enquiiy, it maj 

and of more importance than tay one be staled that the descripiion of the 

wbo eTer precedoi him. Lanti vase, in tlie poateuion of the Duke 

Mr. Christie waa educated at Eton, of Bedford, was wrilten bj Mr. Christie, 

and originallr intended for the church i and is printed in the splendid soluma 

be passed through that school with a re- wliich illuitiates hts Grace's collection 

putation honourable alike to hit acquire- of marble*. The catalogue of Mr. 

nwnta and to his correct principles. Hope's vases, so much admiTed by 

The advantages ihu> obuined were fol- scholars, is also from Ibe same maalerlj 

lowed up wilh Ibe encrgj and pertever. hand. 

once which belonged lo his sludious A third publication from Ehe pen of 

habits and his literBry enlbusissm ; and Mr.Chrfitieis" An Essnjon theearliest 

the remits of which were seen in those Species nf Idolatr}, Ihe Worship of the 

•bte disterlacioos which reflect so much Elements ; " the purport of which ig to 

honour on bis classical talents, and dis- sliow for what purpo^ the elements 

plaj the soundneas of his learning, the were referred to by early nations; what 

depth orbisresearcbes,and Ihe puritj of was understood of the Deity by their 

bis lasle. His first production, in I80S, means, and by what misconnructioa 

was an " Essay on the andent Gr«ek Iheybecameobjrcliof wonhip. In this. 

Game, supposed to have been invented al in the former work, the religious tca- 

by Palamedes antecedent to the siege of ture of Mr. Christie's mind is every 

IVoy:" [| is an attempt to prove that the where to be traced, amidst Ihe great 

game of Palamedes was known to the learning in which the discussion is in- 

Cbinese, and was progremvelj im. volved. 

proved bythem iniDthe Chinese, Indian, In addition to these publicitions, the 

Persian, and European chess. actite mind of Mr. Christie enriched lb; 

An intimacy with the late Charles best of the Greek and Roman clasiio 
Townet^, Rtq. (whose finecollectionof wllb copious notes and illustrations ; and 
v»ei and marbles now forms a part of his biblical criticisms are profound and 
tbe treasures of the British Museum) acute. To him literary punuitsformed 
directed the attenlioo of Mr. Christie lo the most agreeable of all recresiiona ; 
Ihe use and meaning of those painted yet there waa nothing about tliem of the 
vaaes usually termed Etruscan; and. in character of undigested study. HisUste 
1606, hepublished a truly classitsl and for poetry was rtfined and chaste ; he 
beautiful volume, entitled '• A Disquisi- read it wilh uncommon beauty and hel- 
lion upon Etruscan Vases." In this Ing; and though be rarely indulged the 
work, Ihe originality of bis discoveries <a •< idle calling," he wrote it with facility 
not leaa con^icuous than ihe tasle and and vigour- 
talent wilh which be explains Ihem. But wilh all his literary acquirements. 
Any attempt to exhibit a specimen of and tbe great powers he possessed of 
bis mantwr, or to illustrate his theory, adorning any intellectual society in 
would lead us beyond our limits; it is which he might be placed, hii habits 
certain that, by those best qualified to were retiring, bis pleatures and enjoy- 
eslimale the merits of this book, it is ments simple and domestic. Brought 
bald in high and deserted regard.. A into contact, as he was, with the bigbHt 
limilcd number of copies having been and the noblest, his bearing was that of 
printed, (be work soon became scarce, unaffected dignity; and whilst shrinking 
and produced a very high price. In almost instinctively fVom booours that 
lB35,Hr.ChHslie, — and.Bshevcrymo. were offbred him, he bore tliem when 
dettly state*, •■ to correct tbis unfair es. accepted with graceAil propriety. 
tiDialeofiu value," — published a new and It will not be surprising, then, if \ie 
enlarged edition, adding an appendii, raised Ihe business be followed Id tbe 
in which some most ingenious reasoning dignity of a profHuon. In pictures, in 
is employed to refer thethape and colour sculpture, in verlu, bis laitt was undis. 
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pntod, and hli judgowot delemd to, m consdenblc practica. H« wai Blectcd 
fiHindcd on tlM purest modcli and the Alderman of tin Ward of Brgaid Straet, 
nMM accredited atandard. If to tbew in 1776 (on tbe reiigiiatioD of Bei^ 
adTantagei *e add that fine moral feel- min Hopkini, Eaq., wbo bad been 
ing, and that ioberent lore of truth, elected Chamberlain] ; and lerred the 
which formed the bauaofhii Ebarader, office of Sheriff in ITTT. In 1781 be 
and which would nefer permit bitn, for wai a candidate fbr a km in Parliament 
an)' adranlage to himtelf or othen, to for the Cil;, then lacant bj the death 
nolate their obligationa, we may then of Alderman Kirkman; he waioppoied 
haie aome meani of judging ho* in hii b; Sir Watkin Lewei, then Lord 
haada buiinsH became an honourabJe Major, who wai aucceaiful by a ma- 
calling, and ho* that which to manj jorilj of SG85 lo S38T. In 1783, Mr. 
ii only iccular, by him wai digiii6ed Alderman Clark wai elected Treaiuiw 
into a virtuoui application of time and of tlie Royal Hmpitali of Bridewell 
ialenta. and Bethleni, which office be retained 

Bui let it not be forgotten that the until hi* death. In 1784, he w« cleirted 

k^Blone of tbii arch of moral strength I>ord Mayor ; and on the t9th of May, 

and aymmetry, wai the religious prin- 17B5, during hii Mayoralty, he waa 

dpla — that principle which, to u>e the elected Freiident of Chritl's Hwpital, 

language of Jeremy Taylor, " iotendi on the reiignatian of Alderman Aliop. 

tbe honour of God principally and tin- Tbii post was reagoed on bii becoming 

cerely, and minglea not the affectiona Chamberlain, and waa lubiequenUy 

wilhany Gieature, but in juit luboidin- filled by the late Sir William Curtia. 

ation to religion." Ilie happliieu that Atthecloseofhiimiyoraliy, liereceiied 

springs froni such tingleneu of purpose tbe unanimoua Ihanki of fail brethren, 

and simplicity of heart waa abundantly ■■ for his conuani atteutioa to llie duties 

tbe portion of Mr. Cbritlie: ha was of his office, and to the rights of his 

singularly blessed in his doraeslic aCTec- fellow-dlisens i for luppcwting ihc ho- 

tions, in his friendships and in all his nour and dignity of the corporation ; 

engagements; and his good name and and for tbe wite, steady, and firm ad- 

his lirtuoui eismple will be long ministration of public justice, during 

cherished and piously remembered. the whole course of his mayoralty." 

Mr. CbrisUo wai a member of the On the desih of Mr. Wilkes, Mr. 

Dilietanta Socirly, which, it is well Clark was, by the almost unanimous 

Iedowh, coniiHa of a select body, distin. suffra|pea of his fellow. citisens, elected 

guiibed fbr high rank, as well as the Chamberlain of London, in January, 

taste for teanwd and scientlGc pursuiEa. 1798, and in consequence resigned his 

He was for some yean one of tbe Re- scarlet gown. On every Midsummer- 

giMrars of tbe Literary Fund, which day since that period he baa had the n- 

wat a ISTOurite institution, and to the lisfaction of receiring tbe unanimous 

support of which his exertions rery lufiragei of the livery of Ltmdon ; and 

greatly contributed; and was alio a liis unwearied attention to the duties of 

member of the Antiquarian Society of the office, his general complacency of 

Newcastle. — Gtntieman'i Mngotine. manners, and tbe judgment and good 

CLARK, Kicbard, Baq, F. S. A. j taste wiih which be addressed either tba 
Chamberlain of London ; Treasurer of juienile freemen on their admission, or 
the Boyal Hoqiitals of Bridewell and the diitinguiibed characlera to wfaodt 
Bethlem ; Vice-Preaident of the Hoa- the City from time to time presented 
pica] for Small Pox and Vaccination j their public thanks, have ever elidled 
of tbe London Dispensary, SpiBlfielda; tbe admiration, and conciliated the a& 
the Oty Dispensary, Grocers' Hall fectioa, of all tha numerous individuala 
Court; tbe Rupture Society; tbe City wbo witness e d bis faithful and pro- 
of London School, Aldgate, to:. ; at tracted serricea. 
Chertsey; in lus SEd year. Mr. Clark was elected a Fellow of 

Mr. Clark waa bom and baptised in tlie Society of Antiquaries in 1785. 

the parish of St. Botolph without Aid- He bad a taste for lileiwy company 

gate, in March, 1739 ; and, among his and literary anecdotes ; of which we 

earliest recollections was that of liaving have proof in the following iniereatjng 

been present at the eieculion of the passage, which we hare been allowed 

Hon. Mr. Radclifle, in 1746. He was Co copy from hia own manuscript in 

brought up to the profession of a soli- the inialuable album belonging to Mr. 

citor, in which he attained to a very UpcotC of Out Iiondon loslittltioii : — 
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" It «M Mx. Clark's food ftrtnna, tnm Cowl^'i tongue." A folio pUte 

■t about lb* ag* e^ Gltecn, ta hue tw«n «t thii house, in its original Mate, was 

introduced b; St John Hawkina to &n publiihed by Batroir. A plate COQ' 

acquaintance of Dr. Samuel Jotanion, taining both back and front riewi waa 

wbow friendahip lie eojoj^ed to the laat contributed bjr Mr. Clark to Manning 

jear of his life. B; the Doctor's in. and Bnj'i Hiitorj of Suirey, *■ waa a 

Titation, be attended hii ercning paitiea folio cngranDg, bf Baurn, of a poitiaft 

at tba Mitre TaTem, in Fleet Streeti (rf Cowlej at Ac age of iventj. Irani 

where, among ottitT literarj diaracten, ilie original ialuipouc«sion,CDntidered 

were Dr. Piircy, afterwarda Biibop of curioui n an tmiij ipecimen of ctajon 

Dromore, Dr. Goldtmilh, Dr. Ilawkca- painting. 

worth, IlC, i a aubitsotial supper was " At the end of the town, gi^ng to 
' aerred up at eight o'clock, and the the bridge (it is mentioned in another 
partjr Kidom separated till a lale hour ; page), were two small alms-bouiea: 
and Mr. Clark recollects that at an tome tew jean back Mr. Clark re- 
earlj period of the morning be, witb Qio*ed thent, with consent of the pa- 
one of the partj, accompanied the riih, to the end of Guildford Street, 
Doctor to his house, where he found where be built two neat, lubnandal 
Mrs. Williams, then blind, who was brick tenements. The parish has unce 
prepared to give them tea — which she added four more, two on each aide cX 
made and poured out wiih a degree of the building, and which being one Horj 
elegance. Frequently baa Mr, Clark high, form two wings." 
visited this greet and good man M hit In the same work, under the pariafa 
house, and met him often at dinner of St. IliDma* in Soulhwark, it is re- 
parties ; and the last time ha enjojed marked, that " the history of the two 
(he companj of this great and- good famous hospitals will comprise that of 
man was at the Enex Heed Clu^ of the parish, the wliote of wliich, eicept 
which, by the Doctor's iniritation, be what belongs to Richard Clark, Esq., 
became a member. Chamberlain of London, is the pmpertir 

"Mr. Clark's occauonal ictiremeni, of the two foundations." 

when hii public duties will permit, la The first lolume of " Anecdotes," 

the Porch House at Cbertsey, Surrej, bj Mis* Lsetitia Matilda Hawkins, is 

tba last residence of that excellent poet dedicated to Mr. Clark j " because," abe 

and good man Abraham Cowley. tell* him, " you are the oldest friend of 

■■ H.C. Feb.ia. iSS4." my family, and because you will tw 

Of Mr. Claik'i resldeDce we flndtba found largely a contributor hi the 

following docription in Manning and amusement of the reader. I flatter 

Bray's History of Surrey : — "In myself that I dull deserre the reader^ 

Guildford Street (Cbertaey) ia tba tlwnlu for rescuing part of the ttorea of 

bouse which Cowley the poet made your iMentiie memoiy from waalc, since 

hit reaidence, and where be died. It 1 find it impoeubla to prcrail on you to 

ia now the property and residence of commit ihem to writing." 

Richard Clark, Esq., Cbamberlaln of We haie not been able immediately 

London, who has btiilt some additional ' 

roans, but hat religioiuly preaened all 
the old ones and the staircase, the ba- i 
niiten of which are of solid oak, rathB tical party, in order to meet the Duke 
rudely ornamented. . One of the bed- of Leeds, the very nif^t he was to taka 
diambers is wainscoted with oak in posseidon of the Mention House, on 
pannelt. His itudy was a small doael. enlning his Mayoralty. His Graca 
It obtained the name of the Pcvch endeaTourcd to detain "hit ciric Lord- 
House from a porch which pngected ship" oTer the bottle i " but Mr. Clark's 
considetably Into the street, to the in- hsbilnal temperance remaining firm, he 
convenience of the paaaengen; Mr. " at length rote, and good-hnmouredly 
Clark has remOTed this porch, and on said — ■ Well, I see it will not do ; you 
the outside of the room in which Cow- are too much on your guard for me. 
ley died baa placed the following in- Do you recollect we are stting on the 
scription : — The pon^h of this houae, identical spot where stood Uie house of 
which projected ten feel into the high- &r Robert Viner, when he filled your 
way, was taken down in the year ITSfi, present situation, and Cbarlc* tbe Se> 
for tbe safety and accommodation of the cond dined with him 7 I confess I bad 
public. — 'Hence tbe last accents flowed some amlHtiMl to rcduca jou to tbf 
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■tatc in wbicli Sir Robert ins when he and iibitit; which dittidguUbcd ■!! itiat 

so reluctant]/ paiird riom hit royal he undenook in after life; Tor in (lie 

gueil, and to have sent jSu [d ulfe p™* J"^' 1 ^^''i when he Io(A hit degree, he 

leuion ofthe Maniion IIouK as mi-rry ; was the eighth Wrangler on ihe Tri|K» 

bul I aee you have out-manceuvred me paper, proving thai he ois no ordinary 

— H> 1 am at jour service." proficient in malhemalical atrainiRcnl!! : 

Mr. Clark married, in 1776, Mar^s. and thai he wa.^ equally dittinguisbed ai 

rel, daughter of Ji^n Pislor, Esq , by a clauical tcholar, is ibawn by hii gain- 

whom be hai left two uns, Richard ing one o( the two priics given by tl>(^ 

Henderson Clark, Eiq., and the Rev. mfinben of Lite Llnivenily to the Middle 

Jubn Crotby Clark. Uii pcnonal Bacbiloni, for the beM disvrlatiani in 

property liasbocn iirnrn under 45,00CK.i Latin prose; and again, Ihe folloiving 

but it ii Dndentood that much of his year, when he was lenior Bachelor, the 

property ii vetted in trust. Rnt priie for a litnilar dissertation. 

There are lereral portrait! of Mr. About this time he wai elected a Felloir 

Clark : one in tbc European Magaiine of hii College, liad many private pupil*, 

for May, 1806, from a picture hy Ma. and was, besides, so highly thought oT, 

Iher Drown, E«q. ; one in the New that it u not lurprinng he should have 

European Magaiine, for May, 1823, looked forward with ambitious hopes (o 

B>ainlcd hy Lidy Bell; and, lastly, a aomestatiDnofeminenceinthe prafession 

picture by Sir Tbomai Lawrence, Tor whidi he had chosen. In Ihi^ midst of 

which the corporation paid 100 guioeas, this career of academical distincdon, ihe 

and which is now lusptiided in the church of St. John, Manche«er, tben 

Cllambetlaio's Office. A fine engnv- building at the sole expense of Edward 

ing of it ha* alio been published at the Byrom, Esq., was offered him by the 

eipenie of Ihe City. A butt of Mr. patron ( but be actually felt hurt, to use 

□ark, by Sievier, ii likewise at Guild- hii own words, at the idea of hii being 

hatl. — Genlleman'i Hagimru. expected to ai^npt in appointment M> 

CLOWES, the Bev. John. M. A., unequal to hii prospecta and bii wishe*. 
Rector of St. John's Church, Manchei- A severe illness, however, which corn- 
ier ; Hay 39. 1831; at Warwick, pletcly broke down hii health, and re- 
aged 87. duced him to tlie necessity of giving up 

Mr. Clowes was bom in Mandieslcr, all itudy, brought l"m into what he 

Oct. 20. 1743, O.S.,lhe fourth child of thought a happy stale of humiliation 

Jo«ph Clowes, Esq., barrister, who for before God; to that, upon its being again 

many yean practiial in that lownanditi offered him by Mr. Byrom, when it was 

ne'ghbourhood,andKath*riiie,daughler nearly ready for const'cration, he ac- 

of o respectable clergyman named Ed- cepled it wiih cheerfulness as a boon of 

wardv K:'ctor of Llanbedar, near Ru- Frovidetice, intended for the improve- 

tl.in, iu Wales. His excellent mother ment and security of his eternal good ; 

died when he WHS about eight year* old I and lie continued its Rector, refusing 

bul even at that tender age her piety atid mart: tlian one offer of high preferment 

example had made a deep impreiiion on in the church, for the term of sixty-two 

hii mind, and up to a very late period years. 

of his life he had a grateful remem- In Ihe ipring of the year 1T73, lie 

hrance of the debt which he owed to her became acquainted with the theological 

constant care and solicitude in implant- writings oF Ihe Hon. Emanuel Sweden. 

ing and cultivating every aweet and burg, lliey were put into his hands by 

gentle afiectian ; and to liis fattier also, Ihe late Mr. Uorton, of Liverpool, s 

for (bl lowing up, by an adniiralilc course gentleman of great talents and learning, 

of Oirisiian education, the inslruction who was himielf an admirer of tbc 

which the had lo happily begun. He system of religion which tljcy embrace. 

was educated at the graminar school " The delight," he said, " produced in 

of Salfbrd; and at the age of eighteen his mind by thefirst perusal of ibework 

hit father was persuaded to lend him untitled " Vera Cliristiana Religio*," do 

to Cambridge, though not without .. — ■ 

much entreaty, as he had already an * Hie whole title of the London edi- 
elderion, Richard, at thai University, tion runsthui; —■■ True Christian Re- 
He was entered a pensioner of Trinity ligion, or the Universal Theology of the 
College ) and there are lufHcient reasoni New Church wMch was fbretold by lb« 
fbr concluding that he purtu^'d his aca- Lord. Dan. vii. 13, 14. and in tin A|hi- 
Jemical aludics with tli* |icrievcrance calypse, xii. 1,2." Svuls.evu. 
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■ciitinwnti not inonjMHi with the irliclra 
of tbe Eaublidied Church ; but nil thim 

to the publiniioD oF that doclrinei, arigiiwted io perfect ignorance at the 

bolb in the pulpit and by the pmi. Fur msn, sad of the oiotitet oF hii ranJuct. 

nuiif jean be »ai emplojred in tisos- ll wu dm the emoluments oF the church 

litiog tbetn rmm the original Ijlin ; that bound him to the Eitabliihment, 

apd aa each volume waa tnnalaled, it but (be tuppositiOD that he could be 

waa printed \ij a society eaiabliihcd in more generally uuful in the itatioD 

Manclieiler under bi> aucpieat. This which he waa called to fill in the order 

lodety led to the fonnation of another of Providence. He profeaied alio a re- 

in London, which ia aiill aclirely and markoble and strong atiai-hmcDt to Iha 

biuily engaged in printing and circu- forma of the EalablisbmenL At one 

latins ibe writinga of the Hon. Emanuel tima he enjoyed aanguinc but deUitive 

Swedenborg. By penooi unacqiininied eipectationa, that chne opinioni would 

with the ahatract prineiplea of this aU' be uoivenally adopted in the Establiihed 

tbor, and the nice diicriininatlDna of Church, and be luppoaed that be abould 

thought for whidi he a diatinguiihed, be able to bring in all liie atray alieep 

together with the number and variety into his fold; but be liied long enough 

of Ibe treatiaea which he baa published, to see that Ihia waa a hasty and a false 

the immense labourof tliese iramUlions conctuiion. He certainly waa the in- 

cannot be euimoted ; but to those wlio airumvnt by which thia class of Chria- 

are, it is the subject of the highest ad- tians became sufficiently numeroui to 

miration, and ia only exceeded by the form a separate denomination. During 

autbor'of those writings, for whose la- hia lifetime they coniiited of two par- 

bours and industry it would be difficult ties, Sepiratista and Non- SeparatiEta. 

to find a parallel. TboM who attached tliemseUea to tfaa 

The literary labourt of Mr. Clowea Church of England, under the title of 

were not, however, conBocd to Iransla. Non-Separatiits, have now loat tlieir 

tions ; for he published at diOerent times centre and leader. To his laboura diey, 

masy other works on tuljecta connected however, itand indebted for the diffu- 

with religion and philosophy, and all of sion of those opinions not only in this 

tbcm agreeing with the profound and country, but Ihtoughout Europe, in 

catholic views of bis favourite author ; America, and in numerous parte of tlie 

in whose sentimeota he, to Ihe last, en. world : so that it is almoM impoaiiUlo 

lirrly acquiesced. Hii manly and tx- to travel to any part of the world, where 

pllcit avowal of these lenliments pro- the English Isnguageialcnown.buttome 

duced oppoailc etTecta; wbilein some it of Ihe«e writings, though widely scat- 

eirited tlic spirit of persecution, in tcred, are yet to be incidenully found, 

olben it was Ihe.siibject of approbation If Swedenborg is to beconiideredat Ihe 

and delight. Such was the oppoution founder of the sect, Mr. Clown, afler 

at one time by a ftew of his parishionera, him, must be considered as liia chief 

that secret auempi* were made lo dit- apostle. 

posicn him of his living : but the ap- Whatever difference of opinion may 

plicaliona which were made for this end exist aa to tbe lentiinenttof Mr.Clowet, 

were rendered abonivo by Ibe Bishop there is but one as to Ilie eiceltence 

of bis diocese (Dr. Porleus). from his andfriety fbrwhichhe waadiitiDguiibcd. 

Lordafaip's coniictioo of his virtue* and As a minister of religion, no man waa 

piety i and hia worst enemies in a tew ever more profoundly revered, or more 

yeara were changed into admiring affectionately beloved, than he waa by 

frienda. Hia correapimdence also with his flock. In his public life, they saw 

clergymen and otbera wa* numeroua and felt that his whole heart and all 

and aiteDUve ; and about Ihe year 1BI6, his faculties ircre devoted to their eter- 

it i« reckoned " that he had not fewer nal welfare ; while, in his private life, 

Ihsn fifty clergymen as correspond en U, tliey had daily befbrv their ryes a pnc- 

wbo were aatisfied of the truth of Swed- tical illudralion of ihe pure and hea- 

enborg's writiugs."* Much obloquy venly precepu wlilcb he taught. To 

waa cast upon him in contequcnce of his enumerate the virtues which adorned 

retaJninK bia living after hit adoption of his life, and to mark their sense of the 

signal beneflia which they bad derived 

from bis miniilry, the members of hia 

* See Adams's Religious World dis- congregation, when he had liecn fiflj 

played, vol. ii, p. 'J49. yeara their pulor, erected ia his church 
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« taUct, beratiftiny icnlptared in bu- Swedraborg?'" IStno. 1806. " Letter 
relief b; Fluman, in which he ii repre- to tbe ChriKian OtMet-rer," in derencc 
■ented as inilrurting tbe three gener- of tbe Bnie, Bto. 1807. " Lelten to ■ 
Btions of one familj in those leoooi of Friend dd the Dliiiie Penon and Cbk. 
wiMlom which he wm accuiUmied 10 larter of Jciua ChrUt," 8to, " On 
deliTer with an aCFtctioaite eunestnen, Mediumt, their Dirine Origin and im- 
and an eloquence peculiarty hi« own. portant Uiei, eapeciallyin tbe Regemr- 
From the year IBSS, bis ina-eadng in- ation and Salratioa of MaDkind," Sm. 
flrmitiea of bodf compelled bim to give 1814. "Pure ETangelJcal Religion 
uplns publicdutin; andfrom tlut time Reatored," 8td. " Tlie Spiritual Sum ; 
until within a few months of hit decease, its eiiitence and operation proved fmm 
he was fully occupied in wrilirg and Scripture and Reason," 8to. "TTie 
dictating fVnh works, eiplaaalorj of the Farablei of Jesus Christ eiplained," 
pure doctrines of ChrtEtianity a) they ISmo. IBIG. " Tlie Minicln of Jesna 
■re unfolded in the Holy Scriptures. Cbristeaplained," IBmo. 1816. " Scrip- 
During the Utter yean o( his life he ture Historiev selected from the Old 
redded wholly at Warwick, blesung. to Testament," 18mo. I8[T. " Tba true 
the last moments of bis consciousness, md and design of Ibe Holy Sacrament," 
those around him, and blessed by all 12mo. "iJetters to tbe ReT. John 
who came within the drcle of hii nffec- Grundy on the Unitarian Contro*er«y," 
dons. His ftineral took place on Ibe 8to. IBIT. " A Letter to Ibe Rev. 
9th of June. Tbe body, on ila way fh>m W. Roby on some pasaagei in bis Lec- 
. Warwiek.wasinetnearSt, Peter'aby the tures," Bvo. lB9a •• A second Leilcr, 
personal friends and congregation (^ tbe to tbe aame, in reply to his Pamphlet 
deceased, in number upwards of SOO, all entitled, ■ AnIi-SiredeDborgianiim,' " 
ToluntarilyproTidedwiihfuDeralbadges. 8to. I89I. "The Ooapel according 
At BC JcJin's church the Sonday achix)l lo Matthew, tnuulalcd froni tbe wigln^ 
cUldien were ranged in line from the Greek, and illuilraled by Eilracta froai 
door to the ntes. The leiTice was read the Hon. Emanuel Svmlenborg, 1819 j 
by tbe RsT.William Hundngtan, and a Si. John'i Gospel, on the same plan, 
bymn adapted to tbe occaaion waa aung 1B19; St. Luke's, ISM; and Bt, 
t^ the children. Tbia part of tbe cere- Mark's, 18 E7." " Tlie two Heavenly 
mooy was pardculariy intereadng, aa Hemorialiata; orLoTeandTVuthsIating 
the venerable Rector Ibmugfa bis life lo the Christian World their peculiar 
had directed tbe gmtcat care to Ibe dittreaaea, and Imploring relief," Bra 
younger branchea of bit congrt^adon, IBIS. " Ontbetwo Worlda,lbe Viiibla 
and to tboH of the schools most espe- and Invisible, tfaeir neaniea to con- 
dally, liie body waa afterwaids car- nection and operation on each other," 
Tied out to the churchyard, where it was Svo. 1BI9. "A Treatise on Opposites, 
deposited In a vault commnnicating with their nature, origin, and uaes, as afibct- 
tbe church. Ing both Ibe Natural and ^iritual life 
The fallowing is a list of Mr, Gowes'a ofMiui,"8vo. IBSl. " Christian Ten>- 
publicalions : — "An Affectionate Ad- per," Bvo. IBSS. " The Twelve Hours 
dress to the aergyofthe United King- of the Day," Svo. 1 8S8 , "OnDelights, 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland on their Origin, Variety, Uses, and Ends," 
the Tlieologlcal Writings of Emanuel 8vo. 18fi4. "Letters to a Friend on 
Swedenborg," Bvo. " Dialogues on Ibe Human Soul, its Imtnaleriallly and 
tbe Nature, Design, and Evidence of Immortality," 8vo. 18!5. " Letters on 
a» Wridngs of Ibe Hon. Emanuel the Human Body," Svo. IBST. " On 
Swedenbotg, with a brief account of Science, ita Divine Origin, Operation, 
some of hU Fbilosophica] Works," Use, and End," Bvo. 1 888. " Sermoni 
I2ma. ITBB. <> Letters to a Member preached at Sl John's church, Han- 
oT Pariiament on Ihe Cbaiactcr and cheater," ! vols. Bvo. " Sermons on 
Writings of Baron Swedenborg; con- tbe Calland Deliveianecof tbe Children 
tainingafullrefuUlionofalldie Abb4 of Israel out of Egypt," Bvo. 1803. 
Barruel's calumnies against tbe Hon. " Sermons on the Parable of tbe Mar- 
AutboT,"5d edition, Bvo. 1799. "A nage of Ibe Eiog's Son," Bvo. 1812. 
Dialogue between a Churchman and " Short Diali^uei on Creadon and Re- 
Metbodist on the Wridngs and Opinions demption," ISmo, IBSD. " fiermoiu on 
of Baron Swedenborg," Bvo. " A few the Lard's Prayer and Ten Command- 
pUn Answers to tbe Qsesdon, ' Why menu," Svo. 1831 ; on the Beadludes, 
do you receive tbe TteiuHKiy of Baron 8va. 1895; on Ibc Arabic of tbe Ten 
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Vii^ns," 8fa tSt8. ■' Seli^out In. In the year 1798, fwDiarriedhbrianne, 
itructjon for Youlh," S vols. ISmo. ibc eldeit dBugbter or Colonel Jama 
" Family Praren," ISmo. To which Capper, of the Hon. EaM India Com- 
nrighlbe added a gnat variety of angle pany'sieriicei and, after a Tew yearm 
sermoni; a translation f>om the I^lalI^I, rendence at the seal of his &tfaer-in>law, 
with note) and practical iliuitrations; Catfaays, near Cardiff in Glimorgan- 
and a poethuiqoub work now preparing diire, be took poescnion of his patmul 
for the preai. — Gattttman'i Magaidne. eatate at Watford, where be continued 
CLUTTERBUCK, Kobert, Esq. to reiide until bis death. He there 
B. A., F. S. A., a Deputy Lieuteoant lucceeded his much respected father as 
and Magitttnte for Hertfordshire, and ■ mogiitrate ; and Ibe impsrtiatily and 
author of the History of tbal county; integrity with which be ciecul^ Ibe 
May £5. 1831; atWBtford,inhis59th duties of that arduous office, will be 
year. long remenibeted and appreciated by the 
Hie family of Gutteriiuck are de- inhabitants of Watford and its Ticiniiy. 
Bcended from Richard Clutteri>uck, who During tlie interrals of these public 
is supposed to hsTe emigrBled from the duties, Mr. Clutterbuck employed hti 
Netherlands, and died in I59t. Hii actire and well arranged mind in col- 
sons were clothiers at King's Stanley, lecting materials for a new edition of 
in Hertfordshire. Sir Tbomas Clutter- Cbauucj'i History of Hertfordshire, 
buck, an Alderman of London, was the Ibese intentions he publicly announced 
grandson of one of them, and was in the Gentleman's Msgaiine, in IS09; 
knighted in 1669; the giandaon of an- but Ending bis manuscripts greatly 
other was the Rer. Thomas Clutterbui^, accumulatKl, and having fortunately 
D. D.> Arcbdeaconof Winchester, from purchased, in IBll, the genealogical coU 
whom Henry Clutterbuck, M. D., now lections fur Hertfordshire made by the 
Uving, i) descended. In the third late Thomas Btnre, Esq., F. S. A., he 
volume of bis History (pp. 30O— 302.), formed tbe resolution of publishing a 
Mr. Clutterbuck has printed a pedigree, completely new History of his natire 
compriuog teveral branches, but not in- County ; making such use only of 
eluding his own. He was tbe eldest Chauncy's materials as was to his pur. 
■urriving ion of Tttomas Clutteiliuck, pose. In this object he steadily per- 
of Watford, Esq. by Sarah, daughter of setered for eighteen years ; andtberoult 
Robert 'niurgDod,Esq.of Baldock,from was an elegant and complete History, 
whom he iniierited, with other property in three folio Yolumes, which will band 
in that neighbourhood, the principal down hisnamein honourabteconnection 
manor of Hiniworth in Hertfordshire; witb his naliie county to the latest poa. 
to which Mr. Clutterbuck added, by terity. The first rolume was publidied 
purchase in IBOI, Putters, the only in 1S16; the second appeared in 1831 ; 
otber manor in that parish. Tboinai and the third was published in 1837. 
CluUerbuck, Esq. F. S. A. of Busbey, Tbe plates in this work tuTe never been 
and Peter Clutterbuck, Esq. of Stan, surpassed in any similar publication, 
more, are his younger brothers. whether we consider the appropriateness 
Mr. Clutterbuck was bom at Wat- of the embellishmenU, or the beauty 
ford, June 3. 1773. At an early age and fidelity of their execution. Mr. 
be was sent to Harrow School 1 and he Clutterbuck himself possessed, as a 
continued there until he was entered as a draughtsman, the hand of a master; se- 
Gentleman Commoner of Eieter Col. veral of the plates were from sketches of 
lege, Oiford. At the instalialion of tbe his own : but his knowledge of art also 
Duke of Portland, in the year 1793, as enabled bim to employ with great judg- 
Cbancellor of that University, be was meat the very first artists in their par* 
amonptthenumberofthosewhorecited ticular linea. Fortunately, be at that 
In the Theatre Lslin verses composed time found it possible to procure tha 
in honour of the occasion. He sub- assistanccof Edward Blorc, Esq. F.S.A. 
aequently took the degree of B. A.; one of our first antiquarian drauahts. 
and then entered at Lincoln's Ion, in- men and engravers; but whose talents 
tending to make tbe Isw bis profession ; bars since been devoted to that still 
but his atdour in the pursuit of che. higher and more creatire department of 
mistiy, and in painting (in which be tbearts, ttteprofessionof architecture. 
took lessons of Barry), induced him. In 18S3, Mr. Clutterbuck was, as a 
after a residence of several years in magistrate, called upon for an unusual 
London, to abandon his original plans, sacrifice of time to the Case of Jofan 
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ThuHell and Lii accoinplicnt tlw mur. Cornewnll, (who WM of the funilj 

deren of Wiiliun Warn, which it Ihit tMtcd at Berrington in Herefuniihire.i 

pifriod attracted the interest of the nhole of Richard BawdeiriTi, £u. The 

country. BiJiop's mother wu M>ry, daughter 

From the year ]SlTtolR30, at inter. oF Francis Herbert, Esq. of Ludlow, hj 

vali, Mr. Clutterbuck visited, in succes- Marf ,iliughter of Rowland Baugh. and 

■ion, France, Norway, Switzerland, aod Mary, titier and co-hclreu of Henry 

Italy. Few penoni were able to highly Lord Folliolt, a Peer of the kingdom 

to enjoy nnd appreciate tiich an ad- of Ireland. Francji Herbert, Eiq. wa* 

vantage. Tile numerous sketches made M. P. fur Montgomery, and wu cousin 

by him during liis continental tours, to Henry Artliur Earl Powjs, in the 

would, it was naturally hoped, have remainder to whole harony of Heibert 

formed abundant amusement during hit of Chirbury he wa« included by the 

latter jioini but it has pleased Pro- patent of 1749. This was the fourth 

tidencr, at a eompartttively earlyage, to creation of that title. It will thus be 

call bim, quite suddenly, (rom a Blate seen whence the late Biihop of Wor- 

of uaefulness — we say of great useful- cester deriied bis oames of PoliioU and 

no*: for, (liough disengaged from the Herbertj and that of Walker also eaine 

tiBinmel) of • profession, yet he was to him fnim Ibe ume connections, 

always employed, either in hii magia- Francis Walker, Esq. of Femey Hall, 

terial duties, or in priTate buaincss con- in the parish of Clungunford, Salop, 

nected with hii friends, or hii late was grandson of Rebecca, another of 

friends, mimyof whom bad placed their llie sitters and cobeira of Henry Lord 

aflairs in tuB truly honourable liands (as Folliott; and bequeaibed bis estates td 

executor or tru«tee}. the Bishop. 

Mr. Clutterbuck was suddenly at- Dr. Cornewall was educated for the 

tacked with inflammation in the stomach, Church ; and having become a member 

and expired before medical aid could of St, John's College, Cambridge, was 

be obtained; but, upon a post-mortem elected a Fellow of that boute, nnd 

examination, it was evident that so rapid graduated B. A. 1777, M. A. 17S0. 

had been the progress of the disease, In the latter year he was appointed 

that no buman assistance could baie Chaplain to the House of Commons, 

arrested iu fatal termination. Thus during tlie Speakersbjp of his kinsman 

died thu eicellent man, The deep and the Rt. Hon. Charles Wolfran Corne- 

beartTelt sorrow of bis relations and wall ; in 1 784, he was made a Canon 

friends attest bis private worth; and the of Windsor; and, in 1790, Master of 

unsolicited attendance at his flineral, Wigston's Hospital, I.eieester. 

accompanied with every mark of respect He married, at this period, or before, 

■hown to his memory by the inhabitant* Anne, eldest daughter of Ibe Hon. and 

of his native town, is the best evidence Rav. George Hamilton, Csnon of 

of his eslimalion ai a public character. Windsor, cousin to the flrst Marquesa 

He has left two tons and one daugh- of Abercorn, and sister In Cecil the 

ler. Hiieldest son, Roliert, waamarried Marquess's second wife, •■ also to Lady 

Sept. SS. lf)3T, to Elisabeth Anne, George Seymour. 

youngest daughter ofthe late H.Hullon, In 1792 Dr. Cornewal) wasappoinled 
Esq. of Bevis Mount, near Southamp- Dean of Canterbury, in 1797 can- 
ton, by whom he has a son and daugb- secraled Bishop of Bristol, in 1803 
ter. The se4;ond son, the Rev. James translated to Exeler, aud in I80B to 
Charles Clutterbuck, ha* married a Wonxster. 

daughter of the Hod. and Rev. Wm. H« waa possessed of fair scholarship. 

Cape), brotlier to the Earl of Essei. — strong good sense, polished manners, 

GentUman'i Mapamit. and an amiable temper; and bad passed 

CORNEWALL,thcRLRev.Fo]liotl a virtuous and exemplary life. Hia 

Herbert Walker, D. U., Lord Bishop only publications consisted of a Sermon 

of Worcester) Sept, 5. 1831; in bis preached beforethe HouseofCommona, 

palace at Worcester ; aged 77. Jan. 30. 1T82 ; and a Fast Sermon be- 

Dr. Cornewall was the son of Capt. fore the House of Lords, 1 798. 

Frederick Cornewall, R. N., who was By the lady before mentioned, who 

M. P. for Leominster from 1778 to died at Delbury, Dec. 18. 1795, he bad 

1778, and on whose death the Bishop several children. His eldest son, Fra 

succeeded to ibe esinle of Delbury dericit Hamilton Cornewall, Esq. mar. 

tiear Ludlow, purchased by Capt. ried, in 1828, Frances Henrietta, 
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tUugbtcr of St. Oeorge Caulftlld, of nil offriradthip or dutrett. Hiidnlh 

Dononun Caitle, eg. RoscominoD, Eiq. will, tliererorc, be truljr laincnud, and 

(coiuin la the lUrl at Cliirleinont), llii memoiT long fondly cheriihed, not 

■od the Hun. Fruicn CroDon. Her. only bj hii family, but by a wide lud 

bcrt Commiall, Eiq,, BOOtber •on, nmt- mpectable acquaiutancc. — Gentleman' i 

ried, in 1832, Cbirlotte, lliird daugli- i/agadne. 

in of the lau General Lord CharU* DELAFITTE, lUi. Henry I<>ancia 
Somenet. Aleiander, M. A., Foreign Secretary 
Ilie rcmaina of tbe Biibop were in- to Uie Boyal Society of Lilnalure.— In 
terred in tbe family roult at Delbury. Ii>n excellent clergyman, and nuideit 
Hw itrict prJTBCy enjoined l>y bis posi- but acctHnplinfaed scholiu-, [be Society 
tJTB directioni prerDnled tlie attendance has been deprived of an ornament, and 
of many persona who were anaioui to ttie world hat loat an admirable man. 
give tlii* last proof of lfa«r respect and Though little kaown a« an author, Mr. 
aSbction lo bia memory. — GatUemait'i DelaGlte haa not left tbe public allo- 
ilagiain£. gether without proofs of bii KienliBc 
information and eiteotire reading. 
D. Haiing liTedontarmaaf itrict inlimacj 
with the late illuitnaus geologist Dfl 
Luc, during the Utter yean of that emi- 
nent man'a lile, be, in the year IBIS, 
n Bedford Row, December SB. published, under the eye of the aulbot, 
1B30; aged SS. a iransladonof De Luc's " Elemenuof 
Mr. Daiiaoo wasanatiieof Durham, Geology;" and, in otlier reipecta, waa 
and was bmughtupasaprinter. About instrumental in making the English 
forty years ago he commenced business public acquainted with the immonal 
in tbe metropolii; and by bia talents labours of the father of that imporutit 
and perseverance greatly conlributed to science. But bia most valuable service to 
tbe rapid improvement tnade in tbe typo, the geologic student was the compoailion 
graphic art during his time. Ilie beauty of a work which be had just completed 
and singular correctness of bis works at the time of hi* decease, being a new 
soon ohtained for bim ■ connection with edition of De Luc's ■' ijflters on the 
Mr. Murray, Messrs. Longman and Phj^fical History of the Eanb ; " to 
Co., and most of the succesaful pub- which lie has preAitd an Introduction, - 
Uafaers of the day. His skill in the containing a generaWiew of theiaboun 
manufacture, and especially in the dry- of that great geologist, and a vindicalioi 
iog of inli*, a secret of which he bad~ of his claims lo original views respecting 
fbr some time the eicluiive possession, tlie fundamental points in tlie science, 
greatly aidad him in holding so dislin- Such being tlK limited extent of the 
guisbed a rank among bis competiion. late Foreign Secrelary's labours for the 
Out of many others, vra may select as pma, they alone who enjoyed his friend- 
specimen* of bis art Whitaker's History ship are in a condition lo appnciaie hi* 
of Ricfamondshire, the new edition of talent* and acquirements i his various 
Dugdale's Monasljcon, innumerable eruditioD ; hit enlightened opinions, at 
editions of Lord Byron's works, Rogers' once orthodox and liberal ; and his Es- 
Ilaly, &c. These works, by their great miliar acquaintance with the start* of an- 
accuracy and elesance, will carry down cient atid modern learning and science, 
the name of Davison to posterity. To ihem, however, these vrers tbe teaM 
amongst the duhI elegant of tlie English endearing pmnis in his chancier; since 
typographers. all wbo knew him are prepared Id afiiutl 
luprivalelifeHr.Davisonwashighly heartfelt testimony to his having poa- 
eateeoiedby anumerousdrtleoffriends, sciaed, in an eminent degree, tbe still 
to whom his easy and agreeable man- more estimable qualities peculiar to the 
neri made him always welcome; aod Cbriitian and ifae gentleman. He vra* 
Ihosa who have had tbe pleasure of bear- distinguished by the absence of all per- 
lag hfm ahig will never fbrgeC bis ex- sotul pretensions, united with the 
qtusila taste, or the aweetneia of a voice warmest seal for the honour and interesti 
which retained lo tbe last all tin com- of his friends j by «n almost excessive 
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• and fieshnesa of that of a young charity in word and opinion ; and by ai 

n- To hit aodal qualities was added activity and efficiency in works of pri- 

, inerosi^not often exceeded, careless vate beneficence truly astoniabing, when 

self, and prooipt in anawirfng every tbe mediocrity of bit drcumstancet and 
VOL. XVI. F ¥ 
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M< rrtirnl aiid duilisiH bOntt an COO- He had pnriouslj )inctlwd fbt umw 

tHinvd. ynn in England, and there acquired • 

The ftmilj of Mr. DelaRlte was knowledge of hit profewion, whicb, 

amoiig ihote vimioui and eicmplar; jainedtogieattakenti.aooiiBMuredtshiln 

riWima who wen driTen ent of Fnntx ■ proportinii of the bminen at Bonriiay; 

bjtbe rCToralion Lftheedict of Nantes, and at the cotnmennnient af 1880 

Hii falher, a man of great piely and icarcelT a barrister enjo^ u large a 

iMrning, waidiaplain to the Prince oF share of practice. On the departure Ibr 

Otange; while the virtna and acmni. England of Mr. Gnat, Sir Jamei I>e- 

plishments Of hii mother attracted the war wiu appwrned Clerk of the Crewn ; 

notice of the late Qaeen Charlotte, and, IVom which oiffee he wbb removed ht 

on the death of her husband, recjut- officlue as AdTonte-Oeneral, on the 

mended her to the oOkc of French go- transfer of Mr Norton'i ser vtc n to 

vemeistothe PrirKesiei, This^tpoiitt- Madras. In Ibis last office Sir June* 

ment (whiifa Msdame Delafilte filled Dewar wM confimted hy the Court at 

tmnj ycln, with the high esteem of the Directors ; and continued lealouslj to 

Illustrious family to whom she wu at- execute its functions until he was raised 

tachvd,] led to ber son's Nceiving an to tbe Bench, in succession to Sir E^ 

EngHsh education at Trinitf College, ward West. 

Oxford. Mr. DelaStte was nearly The cimtnslaiMn attending Sir 

thirty jcara lecturer of St. Paul's, Co- Jsmes Dewsr't eteration to Itia^ distitk 

Tent Garden; but, though not altogethCT guisbed office, added toa recoltectionor 

forgotten bj the exalted penonagea who the earnestneu with which he had per-. 

enjoyed the benefit of bi* mother's emi- fortm-d the ardnoai duties of Adyocate- 

neni senices, and who originaUj directed General at a perilous crisis, bad strong 

his choice of a profts^on, he nerer ditpBsed tbe public to cast a jealoB* 

emerged, eten to a benefice in the eye on all his official acts) yet to inn 

ehurdi in which he sraa a ■ealoos la- and unbending was he in Us jadirial o- 

bourer, tnm hat humUa station which padty, that limg anterior to his doccaae 

be was satisfied to adorn wi^ his Tntetli- he had '^ bought golden opinions of all 

gent cont-ersation and bis mild and be- sorts of men." 

nevolent Tirtues.* — LiUrary Catelte- In person. Sir James Dcwar was tall 

DEWAR, tbe Hen. Sr James, and wdl formed, and his counwnanoe 

Chief Justice of tbe Supreme Court of was singul«rlj pleasing and inieHigent. 

Judicature at Botnbayi Not. S5. 1 ttSO ; His mannen were panJculorlTfcrwieAil 

■ged S3, and engaging, and his <Tin*er»a«ion was 

Hie usual ceremonies of hoisting Aie remarkabTe for its brilliancy ; while kaa 
Bag at tbe Castle, half-staB' high, and addresses from the Ben<^ and en other 
Bringminateguns, were duly {riMerredj public occasions, wen diatingiiiBbed 
md In the evening the remains of the alike for thdr power, and the ftuency 
deceased were attended to Ihoir final with which they were detlvned. Tb 
deposit, in St. Thomas's chvrrh, by the himiblest indiridHa] he was kind 
dmost erery member of society, and a atid alAble. As a husband and afluher, 
large concourse of tbe natiTeinhsbllaM*, who shall speak Ms loss? —^ftMenum'^ 
Henry Gray, Esq. and John Mill, Es^. Ifagiuanf. 
ofBcialed as chief mourners «n the occa- 
sion ; and the pall was borne by the H on. F. 
the Goremor, his Excellency tbe Com. 

mander-tn-chief, J. Romer, Esq., W. FINCH, the He*. Rdbeit, A. M.tiT 

NcwDbam, Eaq., Co). D. BaTT,aDd Sir Baliol College, Oxford, F. S. A. j -M 

Charles Malcolm. bis residence, the PtAazio del He di 

Sir Jataei Drwnr arrived In India in Prutsia,hi Rome; Sept. 16. IBSV 
June, 1897, with permission to piwiise He was the snly son of tbe iMe Tbo- 
B ■ barrister In the Supreme Court, mas Finch, ^aq. P. H, S. , of G>«M Or. 
mond Street, Imd grandsoJi of the He*. 

• Mr. Delafitic was fomwriy cumle Robert Pool Finch, D D., Pn4inidBry 

of Rolyrood parish, Southampton ; and of Westminster, mid Rcclor of St.' 

was author of ■■ A Guide to Hesren, John the Enngelist. 

addressed to all who beliere the Goipel. Mr. Finish was bom in London, on 

1B05." 8vo. ; "Sermon on the Duty of Dec. 27. 1783; and was, about *hey<«r 

Huuunity 10 tba trmiooal Part of tbe 1795, for some time at Si. nul's 

(^tration. 1B06." Hvo. School,, utider die Cere oT the iMe Re*.' 
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Pr. Roberfi. A natunl *eakncs* at under which be gnduill]' uiDki ■At • 

ight, increued by levere app1ic»tiori, short but lery Kvere Ulneii. The ilw 

prevented his regutur atlendsQce to ihe recler of hi' disorder wu riolem feierf 

businesi of [be school : he accocdingl; uteoded with alniaat uniolerrupted de- 

prowculedhisttudiea Uhome,uDdertlKi liriuco, which quitted bim odIt a few 

rerj able guidance of hii rather. Tbe hours before his diualuliolu He w*f 

■niittjoTtbUexcellenlinaitforliUKio'a then Tor tb« Gnl time aware of hii ex- 

iinproremetit was unwearied, bf whom trenedanger; aad submitted, to bonvw 

it was alwBfs appreciated as it deseryed ; tbe wordi of ao eje-wiinea, in entire 

Tor neTer waa he beard to ipeak of it but resignilioii to bii MakerV will, unctiSn) 

with rxprenioiu of the wanneit gratis bj finn aod Chriuian hopes in lb* 

lude. At the age of eiobleen he was merici <)f hii Redeemer, 
admitted a commoner of Baliol College, Bjbis will, i/teraoaMkgliaea too|4 

Oxford, under the tuition of the late and dear fHendi, be hu leconled bif 

Re*. George Powell, and soon after be- fondnesa for the place of hi* educalion. 



a tcbotar of thai house, 
g tbe whole of hti 



br bequeathing to his College all hif 
plate for the use of Ibf Master ao4 
Fellowa : and to the Ashmole«o Mu- 



.. lafully im. leum, for tlie uw of Tislen and rtu>- 

proTcd bj consuuit and systematic read- dents, bis librar;, whicti ii of ciBUJd^- 

ing ; Hid he acijuired there a well able raliM aud extent; his pictun^ 

founded repulatioa for Boutid and de- some of which are reputed to be cz- 

gaut sehojanhip. He misht at that inrnelyfine; tosetber wjlb his medtll^ 

timebe juitljr termed a hard student — crani, prints^ and ereir other article of 

gifted, loo, withterfconsidenblepoo'efi vrrfu whkb be bad delected during Ua 

of conTcnalion, and with nice taste, reudence do tbe Cootinent. This wbcdc 

as well as great facility in composition; collection is vested io Inirtec^ — is is 

decided in his opinions, and somewhat be kept distitirt. and to be called altqr 

ungular in bis habits, but rery much be- bis name. A provision is also made br 

loved bj the few with whom be lived on liitn, it isbeliend, of some small antuid 

terms of close intimacy, and who wen stipend to the penou under whoi*. 

chiefly, like himself, youngmen of cul- chaige tbe collection is la be placed. 

tinted minds, and warmly attached (O Mr. Finch waa manjt«l in the year 

literature. IS80, during his stay in Italy, to Maiilh 

He was admitted to tbe degree of the eldest daushter of Frederick 1110111- 

A.B.in ia06;andlothator A.M. oti sod, Esq., of JUnsingtiu, by wbolia b* 

March 8. 1S09- In IfOT he was or- has left no iiaue. He waa a man oT 

dained, at Faruhati], by Bishop North; very cooaidciahlB »tUiPinBl'la» neU 

for some years subsequently (o whidi be versed in daasical Uleratura, ud &- 

officiated at Maidstone, and in other miliaiiy aoquaioted with modcni !•*> 

parochial Cures, where his impresuve guages; several of srtuch, and noff 

eloquence as ■ preacher, and his clear particularly Ilaliao, he spoke with vf 

and graceful delirery, were much and uncommon d^rce of fluenqr aod el|s- 

deaervedly admired. Upon the restor- gance. He waa an ardent admirer of 

ation of peace in 1S14, Mr. finch guit- the I^^ne Arts; and in statuary wd 

ted England, to which, except as an pMntii^, though not practically a fl^ 

occasional visiter, he was destined Gcient in either, bore the icpulatioB gf 

never to return. Portugal was his Erst being a tasteful and accurate ju4ge. 

otgect ; and, sRer a short stay in that He was likewise not oiJy himself ^ 

country, he proceeded through France lover of Icamtng. but ever eager to eo- 

to Switzerlsod; and thence to Italy, courage its cultivation in otbcrs. An- 

Greece, und themostinterestingpartsof tiquilie^ and particularly topography, 

tbe Holy Land. In 1S27 be revisited his were, at all limes, veiy&vourile olje4a 

native country; and, in the autumn of the of his pursuit : and in Uie course of hi^ 

fol1owiQgyear,quittedit^ainforRome, travels abroad ha bad visited mostly 

which he had for several years made bii alone, and oAen on foot, many, if not 

chiefplBceofresidence.andinwhichciLy all, of Ihe ceiobraled places in Italy; 

he expired, on the IGib of S^t. leSO. and had obtained, io Ihii manoer, • 

His death vas occasioned by an allack critical and minute acquaintance with 

of malaria, caught when returning in tbe local antiquities of that juiuatiy, 

tba evening, and in an open carriage, such as very few fbreignen han baaa 

from Frascau, across llie Camp^na, known to poaaess. in ' ' ' ' ' ' 
F F 2 
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in his •enciownti, be wu on entvrtnin- ihe wtm to St. Hartin's Cave, diiuntv 
ing and itHtnictive compuiion ; ■ gen- about eight miles from Cape Horn, 
lleman, too, by birth, no tea than in where the eipericiiced nothing bul 
iTUUinen and in ■pint ; and in prime hurricsnei and severe galei. Here the 
life, generous and hoipitable to the ut> pendulum eiperimrnli and other ob- 
tnoit eitmt of hia income. The beit gervationa were again made, which 
teatimoiir of hia numerous eicellencei, will, when published, afTord some novel 
both ofheadand of heart, will Le found and important deductions, and give ■ 
in the grieforhisgnrviving friends; and diHerrnt view (Vom Iliat generally en- 
there are none, who have ever known him, tertained of ihe climate of the louthem 
tuch as he really was, who will not 6nd hemisphere. At this place loatiy Fue- 
venrtnucb in hia loss to regret, or who g!an families were met with; Iheoflicera 
will bear of hia fate with indifference, supplied them with aie*, knives, fi>h- 
Mr. Finch was on occasional contributor books, needles, Ac. In such a state oT 
to the Geutleinan*s Msgaiine and other Daturu were these people, that, when 
miictlliniet 1 but, ibangh he Is supposed those articles were given them, they did 
to have left bebind bim materials for not know the use of Ihem : clothing 
more than one work of importance, he they bad none, but what is worn by the 
never appeared before the world as an most uncultivated negro in Afric'i clime; 
author, eicept of two sermons, pub- and Ibis loo at Ope Horn 1 From Cape 
fished in the year IS09. — Genlitman'i Horn the Chanticleer, In twenty-eight 
Uagame. dafs, ran to the Cape of Good Hope, 

FOSTER, Commander Henry, of after Ihe crew had lived nine months on 

hia Majesty's ship Chanticleer, F^R.S.; salt provisions land a part of that time 

drowned In the river Chagres, in the on two thirds' allowance). She remained 

Islhmui of Darien, Feb. 5. IB31; there four months, during which period 

■ged 3S. Commander Foster was sedulously em- 

Caplafu Foster was one of the COID- ployed in the splendid observatory 
panioDS of Sr Edward Parry in his erected by Goremmenc in this colony, 
loyagea to the Arctic regions. In and the young gentlemen of the Chanti- 
ISZH, he was appointed to command deer equally so in their observations on 
the Chanticleer aloop of war, which was magnetism, meteorology, ic. St. He- 
fltted out by the orden and nndtr (he lena was the neit place viaitetl; for 
auspices of his present Majesty, to pro- wbich she left on the 9th of February, 
'hecute ■ scientific voyage of research in and arrived at that most burtn and 
Ae southern regions of the globe, to desert of isles that »as ever Weltered 
determine the specific ellipticily of tbe by the British flsg on Ihe 11th. After 
earth, ascertain the chronomelric differ- a stay of upwardsnf three months. Cap. 
enee of meridians of the principal sta- tain Poster having completed bis obierr- 
lions in the Atlantic, and moke obserr. ations, tbe Chanticleer quitted for Fer- 
atlons on msgnetism, meteorology, &c. nnndo Norooha.aamallbutfertileisianil 
Tbe Chanticleer left Spiihead in Apn1, on the coast of Braiil, and in the pns- 
IBSB, and has since visited some of the session of the Braiilians. It is used as 
most interesting portions of both hemi- a place of eiite for political delinquents 
■pheres. Tbe first places visited bj and criminals. Maranbam wsa tlie 
ber were — Madeira, Teoeriffe, St. An- place ntit vluled. Leaving this, the 
totiio, Fernando de Noronba, Rio de Chanticleer ascended a brsncb of the 
Janeiro, and St. Caiharine's, At Monte river Amaion, to the city of Grand 
'Video dK pendulum eiperimeiita cotn- Para, tbe capita] of Ibe province of that 
neneed, with the other objects of re- name, which Is conaidered by some as 
seairit. At this place she remained the paradise of the Bniila, and the 
eight weeks, and tool in protiaions for India of America—' such are ill pre- 
her southern voyage; from thence she lumed wealth, eitent of resources, 
praceeJed to Staten Land, and thetice beauty and fertility of soil, and nature 
-to the singular and remarkable island appearing to have no end to tta produo- 
of Deception (one of the South Sbet- tions. Tbe apathy, however, of ttw in- 
land group). This island is of volcanic habitants, conjoiiicd with a system of 
•flgin, and affords the tnoit atrikfng mianile, Eouoteracta in lOBW iltgNtt 
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Ait booQ of utDR. Thfe beat of the Her iiutriictlooi being fiilAllad, th« 

climate wu intense (il beiag on the Ctwnticlcet' left for Boiiiud*, and v- 

£quatiir)ianil,altbDUgh there wu much riTed al Falinouth on the 6th of May. 

■wamp and manh; ground, liitle or no Thus, it will ba perceived that the 

disease nrs* contracted. From Para Clianticleer completed a rujage of ttatee 

the Chanlicleer returned down the yean' duration, without the occurrence 

Amaioa (or Maraniin}, lurreying bj of a ungledealb, uvethatof her highly 

the waj. The place neil risited wai gifted raminander. 

Trinidwl, in the tranquil Gulf of Faria, By his aeal, effidenn, and penerer- 

whem ahe remaioMl m neekg. Lear- ance, Captain FoMerhadaltained, •rilhia 

ing Trinidad, the touched al Lb GuBjn, a comparatively abort period, a proud 

•lid proceeded to Peno Bello, where, eminence among the tdentJfic tnembera 

in addition lo the utual eiperimenia of his profeiiion. Hia body haring 

and observatioiit la ba made at tbia been found by the Indiana, wa» interred 

place, Cai^in Foaler bad to aacertain «l Chagrea; and an inscription to Ui 

the diflereace of meridians between meniory by the FirM Lieutenant and 

Panama, on the PadBc side, and Porto officers of the Chanticleer wa* placed 

Bello, or aome fiied point on ihe At. "- '-- '- " ■ "■ ' 

Untie, by rocket!. Soon after the Chan- 
ticleer's arrival at Porto Belio, a party, 
under the command of Lieut. Austin, 

was despatched nn foot acmsa the O. 
jathinus, to explore aitd ascertain the 

nature of the country, and fix upon tfaa GABELL, the Rer. Henry DIsan, 

mouMains moat eligible for Ihe ei. D.D., Rector of Binfleld, Berkshire of 

plosion of rockets. On their return, a Aahow, Warwickataire, and of Sc Im. 

party of sixteen men and offlcen were rence, Winchester ; and formerry Head 

detached into the interior, sod stationed Master of Vindiester College; April 

on the highest hillsi a party were also IS. IS31 ; aged 67. 

placed at Porto Bello; and the Captain We believe the father of this gen tlo- 

was al Panama, to obsene the explosion man to have been the Rev. Henry 

of the rocketa. llieaepartiessleptinaiiy Gabell, who, having been a Fellow of 

nights in the woods, and in the open Magdalen College, Oxford, was Rector 

country i yet escaped without any dii. of Sluilake, Oifordshirep and ■ mapa- 

ease, though their risk wai great, and trale of that county. He died Jan. 4. 

danger inunineat. With a view to ISOSj and his widow, Oct. 7. 1810. 

(fltct to a certainly the purpose of a Another of the family, the Rer. T. 

mission to this place. Captain Foster Gabell, was Rector of St Peter's and 

ascended the river Cbagres in a canoe, St. John'i in Winchester: he died in 

and proceeded to Panama, to ascertain 1 803. 

chronomelricBlly their relative podliona He was educated at Wincheiler 
on Ihe globe. Ibis ho did a second School, and thence elected a Fellow of 
time, and was returning down the Hver New College, Oifonl, where he pro- 
Chagrei in a canoe, on the cie of the ceeded only tothe degree of B. A. before 
JSIb of February, 1831, when he slipped he was elected master of Warminster 
from off Ihe covering of tbc canoe, on School. In 1788, be was preeented to 
which be was iticsutiously resting, and the rectory of St. I^urence in Winches- 
was unfortunately drowned. Alter this ler, by LOTd Chancellor Thurlow ; and, 
melancholy occurrpnce, the command of in 17 93, he came to make his permanent 
the Chanlieleer devolved upon the First residence in that city on being appointed 
Lieutenant, Horatio Tbomas Austin, second maaier of tha school. 
She returned to Porto Bello, where In 1736, he published a pamphlet 
having, on tbe IStb of February, ob- " On the expediency of altering and 
tained the necestaty sights for the rates amending tbe R^pilationi recommended 
of Ihe numerous ehroDometert on board, by Parliament for reducing the high 
ifae quitted it, and beat up lo Santn price of Corn;" and in 1802, a Fast 
Martha; from whence she stretched Sermon, preached at St. Laurence, 
acmes for Ihe east end of Jamaica, Winchester. He proceeded to the de- 
wben the commander having landed greeof H. A., aaamcmtwrof St. JtAn's 
and made tbe necessary obaenatioiu. College, Cambridge, in 1807; and sue. 
she proceadad to Cape Maysi, the east ceeded to the Ilnd Mastership of ibe 
end of Cuba ; thence to Croaked Island. School on the resignation of Dr. Oodr 
F F S 
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d>rd, fn ISIO. Id ISIS he tru prt- 

wnted, liy Chandos Leigh, Eiq., to the , , 

rectory of Aihow, in Warwickshire ; to the concluiion of the Mahratta war, 
■nd in 1S20, b* Loid Chancellor Eldon, hemu employed In tbeenemj'ii di«tTirt» 
to that of Binfleld, in Berkshire, of Bawien, and at Terrapore, Hutg- 

Re rolgned the Maitenfaip of Win- haum, Mandrire, Danoa, Omei^haum, 
dWrter at the elate of 1823 ; when the BelUlghor, Underghur, &c.; and after- 
Kholarg prewnted him nith a tna^i- wards under Gen. Macleod in MaUliv. 
flcent present of plate; consiiUng oT a In 178B, he repured on furlougti to 
candelabniin, (rclghing 200 ounces, and England. 

(•O miUij tureens. On his return to India he abtwued a 
Hie ontjitHo occi^ana on ndiich Dr. company in 1790, and > Majority in 
Oaijell speared as an author, are those IT96 ^ he was employed from 1793 to 
already named. In the "Warks"or I79S in Malabar, atihat periodina Tery 
Dt. Parr, vol. *iL pp. 4 G9— SOD., Is disturbed and unseWled rtate. In 1799, 
printed some correipondenee between an the breaking out of the war with 
that great icholar and Dr. Oabell ; to Uppoo Sultan, he commanded the Bom- 
whlch the editor. Dr. John Johnstone, bay grenadier battalion, forming part of 
has prefiieil the following rematts: — the force sent trom Bombay, under Col. 
" In bringing [he correspondence of Dr. Little, to co-operate with the Mahratlai. 
Parr and Dr. Gabell before the reader. This force being ultimately obliged to 
I haTe to rejoice thil tbe whole is com- retire from ihe Mahrslta territories. Ma- 
milled to me by the kindness and liber- Jor Grant'i corps embarked at Jaygtaitr, 
tlit)' of Dr. Cabell. To this distinguished ahd pushed forwBrdbyiea,ljy way of Can. 
dlTine and preceptor's ncuteness, crudi- nanore and the Poodyclierum Ohauts, to 
lion, Judgment, and taste, Dr. Parr's join tbe grand army under Gen. tbe laM 
(estfmony Is unbounded; and, indeed. Lord Harris ; and havuig reached Kda- 
Ihe cHtlral discussions coniuned in their poor on the rirer Cavary in the Coorgah 
letters could only take place between country, returned, on the capture of Se. 
real sebalan. Thereare no lets than ten ringapatam, to Malabar, wilh the anny 
letters an one of Bentley's underOen.JametStaart, andwasimme- 
nd other metrical and philolo- dlately employed in taking pDMetaion af 
scti,fh)m thepenof Dr.Parr; Mangalore, and tbe proTince of Kan^ 
are answervd and discussed by rah, and at Ihe siege of the fortress of 
;II. What, then, must the Jemaulabad. In IBOCS he returned to 
egret be, that then is no room Malabar, then in rebellion. In the sbih 
Jiem all ! I fLilly sympathise year be attuned the rank at UeuL-Col- 
tot without a glesm of hope onel. In i 804, he succeeded Col. John 
up In my mind that all wilt Motttreaor In the command of Malabar 
'." and Kanarah ; tbe fbrmer proTincc bang 
ibetl married Jan. II. 1790, itiU tn open rebelUoD. In Dee. 1804, 
re, daughter of the Her. Ur. Madras troops (Vom Mysore wire 
Bolton, In Oifocdihire. Ha- ordered to relieye tbe Bombay troops is 
Mrd daughter, was married Malabar and Kanarah. Thii relief 
I81S, to the Her. William having taken place, Col. Grant, on his 
Olid son of Sir Joseph Scott, passage to Bmnbay, having recelTed re- 
BaiT Hall, in StaObrdshire, InibrcementsofaiietBchmeniofartfllery, 
rentfeman'i Magaane, ftc trmn tbe PtoideDey, laodad on the 
IT, lieut.-Gen. Maleotm, of coaM of CoDcan, with about SOOO men 
India Company's serrjce ; umler bli immediate eonnnaad ; and, in 
1831, in Upper Wimpdt parauanea to cmlen from Oarcnuncnt, 
jti 6S. reduced tbe trnpiMant fortna af Sarsm- 
6, at a Ter7 early age, this drmg and its dependendcs, then held, 
IS appointed a Cadet on tbe as Gen. Sir Barry Close eipresud htm. 
sUblishmenl, and left England self, by " the wily and atrocious rebd 
in Jan. 1777. His first com- Hurry Belial." For this serrice Gen. 
I EuHgn is dated Not. SO. in Grant had the entira approbatioa of 
In 1 T79|be served iritha corps Ooremment, of Iieut.-Gen. Oliver Ni- 
ilbe Mabrattaa during the war cfaolla, Commander-in-ctalef, oflhelate 
t of Bagonatb Rao; and in Gen. Sir Barry Cloae, Britidi Minister 
lined tbe rank of Lieutenant, at the Court of Poonah, and of bii 
ar, and tbe next, he served at Highaeas the Pnihwa. In 1S07, Gen. 
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Gnat, brioji in eUranie iU hiBlih, awl On iln braaking out of ibe war (a 

tui caaali 111 lion greUly ^aipiired, re- 1799, be, being Ihcii nwly U tbe befd 

turned lo EngUnd, He wax appiHnWd of tbe list of migon in the nrmy, wh 

Lieigl.- Colonel Comnundani of ■ regi- appointed Lieut.- Col oai'l of one (^ the 

nieiu of Naliva. Infantry in IS09, Col- b>tulian> fanned from Ifaa independent 

onel 1810, Major- Gene nil 1613, and companiei ; whence, in Feb. 1794, be 

hinat-Geaaral lai5.~ Sail Imlia Mi- exchanged lo (he command of ihe 30Ib 

lilaiy Caknilar. regiment, vith which he proceeded to 

GRE£N, Sir Chartee. Knight aad Conici in Ma; fallowing, and remained 

Baronet, of Milarow in YorkBhiie, a (here until IT96, having fw the greater 

Ganenl iu the onnjr, aad Colonel of part of that tinie acted ai Inipector- 

tbe'37lh regiment, a member of the General of Conican troopt niud fur the 

ConiolidaUd Board of General Officer*, Britiah aerTice. 

and a CDmrniwiaaer of tbe Raytl Mill- In 1796 LieuU-Col. Green wa> ap- 
iary College) at Cheltenham ; aged SI. painted Civil Governor of Grenada i in 

He waa born a> Cibroliar, Puc IH. which office be cnnlinued unlit ISOI, 

1749, llitt lacood ton of Chrittopher when, hia light being much injured by 

Green, Esq. a captain in tbe army, by the climate, be rcceiTed penniuion Iu 

Britannia, daughter of Cbarle* Hamif- return. He had in Ibe mean time been 

too, of Monaghan, in Ireland, Efq. promoledtotheronli or Culunel, in Jan. 

He woa appointed Gentleman Cadet in 1797 i and Brigadier. General Oct. 

the Boyal Artillery 1760, Eaaign in tbe 1798. 

91ufoot nes, and joined Ibal r^imvnl Early in 1803 he waa appmnled Bri- 

■n Ibe fallowing year at PeBia(»ila in gadier- General on the itaH' in Ireland, 

Weit Florida. In 1 7G8 he wa* employ- and commandi'd in Ihe counlics ot Tip- 

ed under Brig.-Gen. Ualdimand in a perary and -Kilkenny) and waa after, 

panicular aervice to New Oileana and wardi remond to tbe alaff in England, 

the Natcbea, on the Miaaiisii^i i and in and to command at Ooivr and Deal. 

1769 rtmoied with tbe raiment to St. Ha receifed Ihe honour of kniglubood 

Auguitina in Eaat Florida. He wa* May 3, that year. In Jnn. ISOI, he 

ptoauted to a XJeuteoancy Nov. S3, waa ^ipoioicd Colooet of tbe York light 

that yaor. In 1771, be waa employed infantry vol unlecD. In ihe aame month 

a* an engineer in the Bahaoia ialandi ) be i«cei>cd onlert to proceed imma- 

and baTiiig ngwied the Slat regiment djolely to Bailwdaea, In take the lam- 

Bt Ibe latter end of I7T3, in the iaiand porary command of the tmopi in tfaa 

«f St. Vinoent, tened in the campaign Leenvrd Iilanda. He arriied there in 

Ogainat the raroltad Cbariba. Hera- M«rGh)Bnd, iupunuanceofhia iottrucr 

turned to England with tbe ngiment in liona, lailed in April, in command of an 

May,I773; waaappoiDladAdjutantwan expedition agoitut Ibe Dutch aettle- 

atler) purchaaed tb* Caplain-LieiiW- men! of Surinam, which, after an ac- 

DBOcy in 17T*)andaucGeeded lo aoom- tin aeriea of operuiona for about 

ponyia 1775. sine day*, capitulated Is Ibe Bridah 

la 1776 be aguo acoomponied tbe anq*- He remained at Surinam about 

regiaoant aerooa tba Atlantic ; and waa a year in adminitlralion of the ciiil 

liiiiMiil al lliii 11 rinii iif Tiiiiii Ri*iirs« soveinmenti and, baring obtained 

on the 8di qf Juna At the opening of leave to nstuni home on account of 111 

the compoignof lT7T,be waa appointed health, waa honoured on hii arriral 

AJd.4lMamp to M^joT'Cen. Phillipa, with a patent of Baronetcy, doled Dec.9. 

the aecond in command i and wa* woun4- 1S05. 

ed at tbe actioB of C^ceman'a Farm in In May, 1 807, Sir Charles Greeo 

Saptambei'. woa appointed to tbe cummaiMl of tbe 

Hairing retamad to England in gariiaon at Malta) which be retained 

March, 1778, Capt. Green wai B[4>oint. until tba Uaj ft^owing. In Auguit, 

cd Aid-dan^amp to X.ieiit.-Gai. Sir A. 1808, be waa remored to Ibe IGth i^- 

OughioDi CooomandaF-in-chiefin Norlfa ment) in 1809 promoted 10 tba tank of 

Britain^ after whooe death, in May, Lieut-General) in March, lBlS,placad 

1780^ ba Rjdned tbe 31U regiment; oo the Staff, to command the Nortbani 

and in 1781 wai appointed Major of diatilct; in Nor. 1813, removed lo the 

brigade lo the Montreal district. He London diitrict) in 1814, appointed 

waa included in tba breiet of m^on in Cdpnel of Ibe 97tb foot; and in 1819, 

1783, and purdiaaed (be majority of tbe adTanccd lo the rank of GeneraL 

3lMinl7S8. Sr Cbartca Green waa never Darrjedi 
F F 4 
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WM raniinupd to Hr. Guicb to (be day " I1ie dtaih of ih* lata leanwd and 

of his deccMfl by thit Societj, appcan Ingnious Mr. Warton happening oa tba 

hj the followiag quotatinn from > Icttrr Tery moinciit of this publication, tb> 

wrjitrn by the Re*. L«wi« 8nejd, the editor hopes be ihall not ba accuaad of 

present Warden, addressed la a member presumplion in embndng Ibe opportn- 

of bis familjr [he morning after the me. nitj of acknowledging tbe hoiiour of 

laiicboif event hid taken place; — •• I bis rriendship. B} Mr. Warton'sjudg- 

am aware I ought not to inltude upon ment of tlw work be was first inducad 

70U and tbe faniil]' at aoch a leason of to undertake it ; by his friendly apinions 

■nietton; but I am unwilling that a encouraged in the prosecutian oTit; and 

single day should pais without my as. by his kind admonitions asdsted in ila 

sunng you of the lincerity with which completion. He leaves it to abler baods 

1 lament the death of your rcnerable to describe Ihosenriou* merits, tbe loia 
and renpected father. Tlie punctuality of which are powerfully felt and n- 
wiifa which be performed tbe duties of pressed in the affectionale regrets and 
his office as Chaplain, bis amiable and respect of his friends and tbe public, 
genllemsniy manners, his kind and be- To his friends he was endeared by tus 
coming dqwrtmetit, endeared biro to ut simple, c^n, and friendly mannen ; to 
all ; and, from the many year* he had this University by a long residence and 
been a member of this College, we hsd manytervices ; and to the public by Iha 
become so accustomed tobimsia friend valuable additions which hsie been made 
and as a member of oar Society, that I by his talents to English poetry, antU 
am sure I am eipressing tbe sentiments quities, and criticism." 

of erery one connected with it, as well Af)er the decease of his tKeod, Mr. 

as tny own, when T say that his loss will Outch met with every encouragenient 

be long felt and deplored in All Souls." that he could desire 10 proceed in Ibe 

In ITBl Mr. Gutch published, iti completion of tbe work, from that eel»- 

2 Toll. 8*0., ■■ Collectanea Curiosa; braled antiquary Richaid Oougb, Ea^ 
□r MiwellaneouB Tracts relating to the Hon. Dainei Birringtoo, tbe Re*. 
tbe Hftlory and Antiquitita of Eng- John Price, keeper of the Bodleian 
land and Ireland, the Universities of Library, the Rev. Ralph Churtoo, llr. 
Oxford and Cambridge, and a variety Brian Richards, and Mber eminent aD> 
of other subjects ; chi^y collected from tiquariea of the day, ai well as from a 
the MS3. of Arebbishop Bancroft, numerous list of subscribers among dn 
given to tbe Bodleian Libniy by tbe different colleges and Ibeirmembers, by 
bte Bishop Taaner;" and in 1786 lie whose aasistaiire and liberality he was 
published, in 4ta., Ihe first volume of enabled to complete It. From Mr. 
•■ The History and Antiquities of the Gutcb's long residence in the Univer. 
Colleges and Halls in the University tity, he bad become known to most gm- 
of Oiford, now first published from the tiemen engaged in antiquarian and 
original manuscripts in the Bodleian topographical pursuits ; and from the 
Library I written by Anthony Wood) opportunities be enjoyed in tbe proae- 
with a continuation to the present time." cution of bis own studies in tbeaa 
This voluminous work was commenced branches of knowledge, be possessed 
at the suggestion of his warm fViend, peculiar advantages in facilitating simi. 
lltomai Warton, B. D., Fellow of Tri- lor enquiries and the researches of hla 
nity College, Poetry Professor, Csm- ftiendi, — to whom he was ever as ready 
den's Reader in Ancient History, &t. to lend his peraonal services, a* he was 
Ac. ; and was afterwards follosred, at to eitraci and transcribe for them whal- 
inlervals, by tbe publication of tbe ever tbey required from ibosc vast stores 
" Fasti Oionienses, or a Cominentan of Ustorical infbrmation, tbe librariei 
00 tbe supreme Magistrates of tbe Urn- and archives of this celebrated Univer- 
versily; with a Continuation, and Ad- dty. Numerous are the tesdmoniala 
ditions and Corrections to each College in Ihe hatids of his family, acknowtedg. 
and Hall, 1790." And also in 1793, ing the services he had rendered to bis 
1794, and 179S, by " The Annuities friends and acquaintance; none of whom 
and Annals oftbe University," in Svols. ever became such, without expressing 
On theappearanceofthesecond volume the sense they entertained of tbe suavity 
of the work conuining tbe Fasti, It of Us mannei^ tbe courtesy of his coo- 
woutd seem, by Ihe following prafhce, duct, andtbeiweetnesaand AeerAilnesa 
that Hr. Outch had jntl lost his valu. of his dlspoaition. At tb« period of hb 
able friend Mr. Warton: — decease h« wai tbe (Meal raatdcut OMm- 
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bn or tbe Uoivanitf i and, till within a HATWARD, Frsndi, M. O., at 
ir«r7 few lUja oT tlie clcae of a lifa of Bmlh; April 18. IB31 ; agadgil. 
peculiar wrcnity Bud content, be en- lie nas barn at Warrington, in I«i>- 

joyed his usual good heallb and spirilt, caehire, one of at leaM siilcen childroi 
(ailing at latt a tictim to the influenta of (he Il«v. Tbomai Hajward, M.A., 
which has lately been ■□ prcralent, and who wai alio a native of WarrinBtod, 
■gainU tbe debilitating eSecti of which tli« son of Tbonia* Mayward* of ibU 
hi> great age did qM enable him effcc- town, by Dorothy hii wife, a daughtar 
lually to Etrugglf. Hi> Hirritingfkmily of IUi|ifa Marittud, Eiq. of the Hea- 
will long deplore the loM of a moU dowe, to whom he wu married Kor. UL 
affectionate and indulgent parent, wbo 16S9. Ha wai bora Feb. S. l69S-a ; 
wa> the pattern of a liumblc and aincere entered Brannoae College, Oifont, 
Cbriatian. — Genlleman'M Mngame. Murcb 3. 171 S- 13; took the degnv of 

B. A. Oct. 10. 1T16, and of M. A. 
J, Julys. 1719. Oa March 4, ITSS. be 

""W imlituted to tbe rirarage at Gan. 
mg, in bii natira county. Thii pra- 
™en(bei««gnedin 1731,aiulabout 
Mr. Hathaway for many yean occo- that time removed to Warrington, when 
pied the ino>t important post of Steward he wai Master of the Grammar-acfaooL 
lu Chnit'B Hospital, with great adno- and Curate of the Ch^t of SaidwT, 
tage to iba whole of thai noble eaU- tiU bit deadi in 1757. His UurM ■• 
blishmeni. The duties of tu) office are registered at Wanington, Sept S. io 
not only to direct Uie mtemsl economj thai year, TbabiognpherafoDBorhk 
of the institution, but Io act as master pupil, who attained to a distinguirtted 
o»er the boys during Ibe Ume that they eoiiaence. Dr. Perdral of Mincbaatw, 
an not engaged with iheir studies io bos deaaibed bitn as an able but aeren 
•cfaool. Tbii placed under bis super- matter. He wot an admirable adioUr, 
intoidence six or ae?en hundred adiolan, (md a very useful man 
.aning in age from seven to eighteen ; -Hve He.. Tbomaa Hayward marritd, 
and newr did any man acquit himself at the church of St. Sepulchic, Noetb- 
in tliia difficult uluatioo with mora ex- , amplon, No*. SB. 1717, Eliidbatb, Hw 
qnitiu judgment and addreta. TTiare oaly child of Jaimt Lealocfc, Eta. of 
wuamilddignityofmannerabouthim, Asbton near Nortbamptoo, tbelrai f£ 
aDdaaMdyeierciaeordiicipline, which Biehard LMocb, who wat a Captain U 
checked maubordiuatioii ; and often boi the K«»y in King WiUiam'a wan. and 
bo bran known, by his mer* pretence brotherorBidMi3l*stock, Vico-Ad»i- 
BDHKig tbem, to quiet the disturbed api- ral of the Bloe, whoM euapoiaoa ia 
nU of bis youthful Hilgecla, when tliey ms fcy Admiral Uattfaewa, and aubia. 
wwe rndj to ^eak out into eomuo- qoent acquiHil by a Court- Martial, 
t»n. Tnio|»whoha™teenhmipreaKL «re«ed at Ih. time a «r, wtraocdlnary 
UV ID tbe Great Hall of Christ's Hot- tenwHoD. 

pitfl, or making bit deoiiciliai7 visita to 

the different cbunben, will tkoUccI the 

minglolfeelingsofraapectaadaffectloD 

which be commanded while he adminii- Ancokitea of tbe Eighlaaoth Ceoluiy, 
terad justice among del inquenta with an fol.iv. p. G57.,toilIuilralelhBbio«fubj 
equal hand, and btord complainu, and of Jeremiah Mortlaod, tbe eminatf 
adjuated differencei with the patiance scholar and critic, the huabaod of Doi». 
and discernment of one who waa quail, thy MatUand ia incomctly it-HTJIxd 
fiad to fill a raudi higher station of au^ aa«Iha Bar. WilliBmHayward,M.A.' 
Ibority with equal dittioetion. Hr. Ha name was certainly Z^koauti hi 
Hathaway waa a rare example of what vraa nanr <• M. A.," nor wai be in tttt 
temper and inlegt% can acbien by Ibe Church. It it not eettaiiJy known in 
TeryrepulotianofpotteanDgtboBequBU- what profeaaion he wo, but there it tc»- 
tiaa ; and when he retired from hit ton to tbink that l« wu an Atloniey. 
official tituatiDn, he carried with him The tradition it, that be waa bom M 
tbe regreta of erary person, young and Daratbury in Cbathire. Tbe time <£ 
old, connected witb an inttitutian which hia death is also unknown; but be aor.- 
ie mainly indebted to bun for tome of its vind hit wife, who died in 1707, ae 
best reguktiou. — G«atUnuai.'i Ua^ appean by acquiltoncet gifen to lb* 
<Hliw* Marklands for hia wiAVMuna. 
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Tbe lateDr. MajrwirdwM ODeorthe bj whom he had nine cluldnn, fgui 

younger cbildren of Ihii mu-riBge. He loni end G*e daughters ; — 1. Thonwa, 

wu bom Jul. SS. 1738-9, and bdpliied who we* ireioed under Mr. W*l«, •■ 

■tWerrlnglon.Fvb. SI. followiag; when eminent nautieal methetnelid*!!, and 

the name of Francis wu gjten to h<m wa> aent eailf in life to eea. He wai a 

bj hi* godraUier, Dr. Francii Annnley, midahipmaii on board the Bounty, in 

the Rector of Winwick. To lb* in- Captain Bligh'i unrortunate voyage to 

■tniction of hi) iccomplishcd falher Olnheite; and when, on the rvtuni, the 

waa to be attributed the purity of tasle mulineeri eeiied the iliip. he wai tlie 

in elegant literature bj which be was first person put down by them into tiie 

distinguished, as well as those attain- liuncb. He bore all the hardihipa of 

■nenta, which were considerable, in the long eipoiure in the open boat, and 

sdence and classical literature. The returned with Captain Bligh, When 

pcoresaion of Medicine was bis own the Pandora was sHit out to bring borne 

dMrice; and he seems to have had, from the mutineers, under the command of 

hie BJiteenth or seventeenth year, the Captain Edwsrds, he went as Third 

direction of himself to Ibe acquirement Lieutenant, with the charge of Uie ma- 

of the means by which it wai to be thematical instruments, and of making 

prosecuted with success. But he tell astronomical obiemlioni and a chart 

in Iiondon into rery able hand) ; and of the voyage. On its return the Yenel 

the arlmlrable ikW], the sound sense, struck un b reef of tocka on the nordi 

and tInxmiiientsucceiB and high reput- oF New Holland, and wu wrecked. 

Btion which he eujoyed, while in the Most of the crew were saied ; and after 

practice of it, showed at once how ably nineteen daysof suflering, whicfa he was 

hii studies had been directed, and the accustomed to describe as severer than 

eminent powers of his own mind. He those which he sustained in the launch 

settled at Hackney about the year IT60, of ilie Bounly, Ihey rrached Timor in 

and there ho continued till 1805, when ilie ship's hosts. At the beginning of 

he abandoned a very otensive practice, the war of the French Revolution, be 

and left a numerous circle of friends, served on board the Inconstant, from 

many of whom were eminent for their which ship he removed to the Diomede, 

literary and scienlilic attainments, for then on the Idst India station; when he 

ibe enjoyment of that bonoundilc repose again tuflered shipwreck, the Diomede 

wbicta was looked for rather Ifanmgb a having struck upon a rock not laid down 

natural inclination, than ttom any sense in any chart, ai the entrance of the har- 

■nd feeling of failure in the corporeal bour of Trincomalce. In December, 

or intellectual powen. IT96, he was appointed Commander of 

II wa* at this period of his life that the Swift; and in July, 1T9T, Captain of 

bia friend Dr. Tate obtained for him the the Resistance of 44 guns; and in a few 

diplomaofM.D.fromoneof the Scotch days after to tbe_ Trident of 60 guna. 

Unirtrsities, With the world before But, before the' commisuon r«ched 

him, be first selected Taunton as the him in the Indian sees, this scientific 

place of bis reaideoce i but he soon dla- and gallant, but unforlunale ofilcer, had 

coeered, what >o many others have perished in the Swift, which had gone 

found, that England present* no place down in consequence of being orer- 

which ia emially eligible with Bath, as laden tfannjgh an act of humamtv to 

n the period between the the crew of another vessel. 



iligible with Bath, as laden tfannjgh a 

period between the the crew of ant 

hurty and the end of life. He remoied Haywaid's Chan* of the Voyage of the 

thither in 1B06; and at Bath the whole Pandora, and of the Banda Sea*, piA- 

evening of Lis long day of life was lished by Mr. Dalrymple, are proofs of 

paassd, in tb* enjoyment of many inlcl- great industry and eminent tajent, at a 

■actual pleasure*, for which his well, very early age. — 3. Francis, formeriy 

Meted and well-eiercised mind had pt«- Keeper Of Naval Stores at Martinique, 

pared him, with fewer infirmities, except and afterwards at Baibadoe*. — 3. Wik 

that great one of the lose of sight, than liam, now Coanmiteary of Accompts at 

usually falls to the share of penons of the Cape. — 4. Henry, of the Navy I^ 

aocb very advanced years, and in the Office, Someieet House, latelydeceased. 

frequent serious but unottentatioiu Tbe daughtan were: 1. Ann, wiA of 

maditatian on hi* end. Cornwall Reynold*; 9. Elisabeth, mar- 

Dr. Hayward married a siMer of the Tied, I. Joachim Cbriitian Stocqueler, 

lata Nathuiel Green, Esq., who waa and B. Henry Till, both dtccaacd.^ 

many yean (be British Contnl at Nioe ; 3. Henrietta, married to ClwrUs Av 
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piftai Ha;ei. — 4, Mair. maiTi«l in whilit be tteered dor froiD an over- 
1SI5 to the Ret. Jo»ph Hunter of Batb, healed ml and enlhuaiutn on one hand, 
F.5.A. i and, 5. Cbulatu. be wai equally free from negligence or 
Dr. Hijvanl wta iniarred in the bu- lukewannneH on the other. He waa 
rial KTOundofthe pariih of Walcot;and Iheaulborof the following publicationa : 
the udlowing words are on his tomb: — " Christian Zeal recommended and eo- 
Francucui Hajward, U.D. forced," a terman preached in St. Owd'l 
olnjt Aprilia IS. A.D. 1831, Church, Shrewsbury, at the Anniversary 
anno istati(93. Meeting of the Salop InGmiary, I7B0. 
• — Gtntlemen't ttagoBtie. — " Henry and Acaslo," a moral talc, 
HILL.tbeRei. Brian, M. A., uncle with a preface by his brotbcr, ibe late Sir 
to General Lord Hill, G.C.B., and Richard Hill, 1790. — " ObsemtiatM 
great uncle to Sir Rowland Hill, of and Reniarka in a Journey tfaraugh Sl> 
Hawkatone, Bart., April 14. IHSl ; at cilyand Calabria in the year IT91." Ttt 
Wem, county of Salop ; aged 75. this octavo volume is upended a post- 
He wai tbe ei^th and youngeat son script containing tome account of lb* 
of Sir BAwland Hill, the first Baronet, " Ceremonies of tbe Holy Week at 
by JkM, dauglitar of Sir Brian Srough- Rome;" and of ■* A Short Excursion to 
ton, Bart.; and younger brother (o tfaa Tiroli." The work is dedicated Is the 
celebrated Re*. RiMrland Hill, of Lou- EarlandCounieasafLevenand UclvUle, 
don, wbois nowibe onlyturrinngbrci. and written in the form of a diary.— 
tber; tlie Rev. Robert Hill, a third A Funeral Sermon, preached in St. Alk. 
clergyman of the family, having deceased muud's, Shrewsbury, on the death of the 
InJanuary.iSSl. Tbe Rev. Brian Hill Rev. Richard De Courcy, Ticar of thtf 
was of Queen's College, Oiford, where paridi, 1803. IolS05, Mr. Hill edited 
be attained thedegreeof M. A. in tTBl. a volume of Sermons of Mr. De Cour- 
Soon after taking orders he wsi ap- cj't, — to which he affixed a long pr^ 
pnnted chaplain to tbe Barl of Leven face. It may be remarked, hnwerer, 
and Melville, and held for some time that tbe t^nioni of die editor did not 
the living of Loppingion, county of Sa- agree with tbe doctrinal Mutimenti coo- 
top; iu^equently officiating at the neat taioed in tbebodyof tbe Sermons, which 
chapel of Weston, in which village be are high Calvinistic. Mr. Hill's thedo- 
lesided, respected and honoured byeverj gieal views wereof tbeArminian pcrsDa- 
one for the depth of his piety, tbe ua- sion, tinctured with a belief in universal 
affected simplicity of his mind, and fur resloralion. In 1S9S Mr. Hill printed 
tbe beneficence of his diipasition ; en. a volume of twcniy-fnur aarmona On 
deavouring at all timei to render his practical subjects, published for tbe 
best services to tbe temporal and ipi- benefit of a durity school in tbe village 
ritual oecessitiet oflii) fellnw-creaturea, of Weston, wlieretbey were occauonalty 
which the various act of charity he wai peachedi in 18SG," A Sermon preached 
accustomed to perfonfi, eapecislly in his in the parish church of Shrewsbury, on 
owu neighbourhood, amply testiry, being the death of the Rev. John Major, Vicar 
truly a father to tbe poor, and generally of that Parish i " and in ISaS he edited 
devoting to their necessities the over- a small pamphlet, entitled " Cucaory 
plus of his regular income. Thought* on Education." 

Mr. Hill was a warm advocate of the TIieremainsofMr.Hill were interred 
Bible Society, considering it, as be as- in tbe peaceful churchyard of the vil- 
serted at the Anniversary Mreling of lage wheta he had so long earnestly la- 
the Shropshire Auiiliary in 1839, *' to bourcd. — GeiU&muiii'j Uagatiiie. 
be tbe noblest institution tl^WM ever HOBUOU8E, Sir Benjamin, of 
suggested lo the mind of man;*' lie was Weatbury College, county of Glouces- 
likewise particulu-ly attentive to tbe in- tar, and Chantry House, Wilts, Bart, 
siruction of the young, and founded the H.A. F.R.S. and S.A., Flm Com- 
scbool* at Weston. miuioner for investigating the Debts of 
As a preacher, although be wa* not the Carnatic. a banker at Bath, Vicb- 
gifted with much eloquence of delivery. President of the Literary Fund, (kc.&c., 
yet his acraiont always commanded at- August J4. 1S3I ; in Berkeley Squarai 
tentioD from the force and manner of aged 74. 

hia reasoning. He was no sealot or This excellent loan was tbe younger 

enthusiast, but eiamlned witli an uo- son of John Hobbouse, of Weslburj 

biassed mind tbe Scripture teaiimony on College, Esq. HewweducatedatBcaaa- 

which bii religion was founded; and ikmc C^U^e, Olfbrd, wlwMbaatlaliMd 
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thed^reeor H.A.June 96. IT81;>ii(l Houtc,nearBradrord, in Wiltshire, Esq. 
wu ^erwvdi called U> the bar. At bj whom he had three wni and two 
the general election in 1791!, he atood daughters: I. Sir John Cam HobhoiiK, 
on the independent inlcmi for Bristol ; who has succeeded to the title, and is 
but, after polling 102 votes, declined at M.F. for Westminster, and F.R.S.;be 
tba close of the flnt day. In the fol- married in 1B3B Lady Julia Hay, aster 
lowing Februarf he was returned on ■ to the Marqueas of Tire«ddalei 3. Ben- 
Tscane; for Blechingley ; and on the jamin, a Captain in the e9lh finl, killed 
Istof May that year he was one of those at Waterloo; 3. Henry William Hob- 
who voted in faniur of the Hon. Mr. house, Esq. in the Citit Service of the 
Grey's motion for a Befonn in Parlia- East India Company, and > partner In 
ment. In 180S ha was returned fur the bank at Bath; he married at Cal- 
Grampound ; in 1806 for Hindon : and cutta some yesirs since, and has issue ; 
be sat for that borougb until compelled 4. Chariotle ; 5. Mary, whodied young, 
by ill health to retire from public life in Having tost his first wife, Nov. 35. ■ 
1818. HeGrstamcintoofflceinI803, 1791, Sir Benjamin married, secondly, 
as Secretary to the Board of Continl, in April, 1793, Amelia, daughter of the 
during the ministry of Mr. Addinglon ; Rer. Joshua Parry, of Cirencester, and 
he resigned that post in May, 1S01 ; and had four other sons and ten daughten ; 
in 1805 was made Chairman of the Com- 6. Amelia; 7. Isaac, whodied an infant 
mitlees for Supplies. In ISO , he iraa in 1797 ; S. Miry, who died In 1804, 
appointed First Commiuianer for invea. aged eight; 9. Sophia Elisabeth, mar- 
tigating the debu of the Nabobs of the ried in I8S8 to Boyd Alexander, Esq. 
Cornalic, which office he retained until the third son of Claud Alexander, of 
his decease. He »u created a Baronet Ballocfamyle, county of Ayr, Esq. ; 10. 
by patent dated Dec. -li. ISIS. Harriet Theodora, married in I8S3 to 
During a long and active career of tlie Re*. George Trevor Spencer, grand- 
public service in the SenaU. and in son of the late Lord Chariea Spencer; 
many important ntustions, be was dis- 11, Julia, married in 1830 to the Iter, 
linguisbcd by ulenis which eminently C F. Moore; 12. Sarah Matilda, mar- 
qualiBed him for [be reaponiihility and ried at Rome in 1827 to Count Ran- 
trutt which, upon many occasions, wen ghisscbi Biancaleone ; IS. Catherine, 
lepoaed in him. The Bath and West married in 1SS6 to J<^n William Fane, 
of England Society, of which, during Esq., eldest son of John Fane, Esq. 
twelve yean (1805—1817) be was the M.P. for Oafbnlshire,and djedin 1828; 
President, have had frequent opportuni. 14. Isasc ; 15. Joanna; 16. Thomas 
ties of appreciating bis merit^ and ac- Benjamin, B.A. of Baliol Collie, 
knowledgiog the value of hu services, Oiford ; IT. Elisabeth Mary ; IB. Hen- 
and the eitent of bis liberality. In rietu Amelia; and, 19. Frederick Ben. 
1B17 they conHnncd tbeir warm appro- jamln. The last three died in infancy, 
bation, by the tote of a msrhle bust by — Genlleman^t Magajine. 
Chantrey, now in the society's rooms. HUNT, Homes F., Esq., one of 
In a similar mnnner, several members the Labouien in Trust atiadied to the 
of the Literary Fund lubMcrihed for ■ Board of Works; at KtDsingttm Ta^ 
portrait of Sir Benjamin , to mark their lace ; aged 40. 

high sense of bis eminent services as This ingenious arcliilaet was the an- 

Chairmsn of the committee of that in- thm- of tba tUlotring eicellaitt profes- 

valuable institution. This was admir- sional publications, all printedin 4to. : — 
aUyciecuted by J. Jackson, Esq. R.A.; '• Half a dosen Hints on Picturesque 

was eihibited at Somerset House in Domestic Architecture, in a series at 

18Z4 ; and now hangs in the meeting designs for gale-houses, gamekeepen' 

room of the society. About the same cottagers, and other rural residences." 

dme another portrait waa paitited of him. Two Editions. 

by T. Phillips, Esq. R.A. This por- >■ Deagns for Paraonag* Houtea, 

trait, which is very admirable fbr its Alms Houses, ftc ttc with eiamplea 

depth of tone, has been well engraved of gsblas, snd other curious remains of 

by Mr. P. Audinet. old English architecturs, ISST;" coo. 

Sir Benjamin Hobhouse was twice taining 21 Plates, 
married. His first wife, to whom be '■ Architettura Campesm; displayed 

wasnuitedinSept. I785,waaCharlolte, in lodges, garden«n' houses, and other 

daughter of Samuel Cam, of Chantry buildings, composed of dinpla utd kch 
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•tjrie ; introducing a picturesque mode 
of aooHng ;" wiUi IS PIntn. 

" Eiempls" or Tudor Architecture, 
adapted to modern babilUJoni, with 
illudratiTe details Brlecled fioiii anueut 
edifices, and OlnerTatiDiu ou llw Fur- 
niUire of <he Tudor period, lS29i" 
with 37 Platet, — Gentttmm't Ha^a- 



JODRELL, Ridiard Paul, £«]. 
U. C. L., F. R. S,, aiid F. S. A. ; De- 
put; lieutenant and Justice d( the 
l^nKa for Uk counties of Oxford, 
Uuhy, Norfolk, and Sliddleiei ; falfatr 
of Sir Richard Paul JodrelJ, Bart. ; 
Januar; 26. 1831; at hri bouse in 
Portlaud Place ; tigeA 95. 

Mr. Jodrell wat descended fiom an 
ancieot liiinily, originally of Derbjdiire, 
and ifterwari!! of BtaAbrdsfaire. Hit 
graac-grandfalber, Paul Jodrell, E>q., 
irha died in 1738, vas for 43 jcan 
Clerk of the House of CoDimoiu. Hi* 
father, of the seme name, wu Sulicitor- 
General to Frederick IVince of Walei: 
and mafTii-d Elixabeth, daughter of 
Richard Warner, of North Elmbam, in 
Norfolk, E<q- The; had three sous : 
the nili^ of this memar; Sir Paul 
Jodrell, M. D., who wu knighted in 
ITST, and baTing been physician to the 
Nabab«rArcot,died at Madras in 1803; 
and Henry Jodrell, Esq. a Commit, 
fionar of BtDkrupls, and M.P., who 
died in 1314. 

Mr. Jodrell wa« born No».13. 1745; 
and, having lost his father in 1751, had 
lived in possession of hit paternal es- 
tates for nearly SO yean. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Hertford College, 
Oiford 1 and hit Bllachmenl to his claa- 
licol studies vai evinced by bii compo- 
sitions in the Musae Etanenies, and by 
lubsiquent more laborioui puhlicaliODt. 
To the supplementary Notes of Potter's 
fschylus, (ffintcd in 1778, be was a 

volume* Bva., " llluslrationa of Euri- 
pides, on the Ion and Bacchn ( " and in 
1790 another volume, " On the Alccs- 
tii," (seo Nichols's Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, vol. viii. 
p. lOS. ; vol. Ik. p. 68. ; and a Review 
in vol. Ii. of the Gentleman's Msgaiine, 
p. 547. ; and also in Cradock's Me- 
moirs, vol. iv., will be found four let- 
lon of Mr. Jodrell relating to the copy 
of Euripides, formerljT lielonging lo 
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Miltoi^ which WW In Hr. CrulMk'a 
potseuion]. TIx modcra drama, also, 
ai well as the andent, shared Mr. Jod- 
rell's attention. " A Widow and no 
Widow," a dramatic piece of three airla 
by biin, wia aoled at the Haymarket in 
1779, and printed in 1780, Bto, It 
appears, from the Monthly Review (toI. 
liT. p.Z33.)> that living chanctera were 
depicted among the inmalu pemtruii 
" the artist is a coarse pwnEer, but uhd- 
monly hits offastriking likeneu," At 
the same theatre, io 1783, was performed 
with luccesB his " Seeing is Etelieving," 
in one act, printed in 1796. Hia Ui- 

Sy, called '■ The Perwan Henuse," 
ing been rejected by the managers of 
the two great theatres (Ae particulan 
of which transactions are given io th* 
Literary Auecdotea, vol. ix. p. i.), wai 
printed in 1786, Svo. aod 4to. In the 
following year he published " Select 
Draiuatic Pieces ; some of which liave 
been acted on praviacial tbealm, others 
have been written for private perfonn- 

sisting of, " Who's Afraid?" a farce; 
the " Boarding School Miss," a co- 
medy; •> One ud All," a larce; " The 
Disguise," a comedy ; " Ilie Musico," 
a farce; and ■' The Bulse," a dramatic 
piece.* He also published in 4to.l7B5, 
" Tlie Knight and Friati^" »d historic 
tale, from Hey wood's TiKKittaif, — " the 
work of three Dtomingt in the Chrislmas 
holidays." 

In 17S4 Mr. Jodrell became a meiri- 
ber of the club founded at the Essex 
Head, for the purpose of cheering the 
declining days of Dr. Johnson ; and, it 
ia believed, that be and tlie late Mr. 
Chamberlain Clark, who died a fe* 
days before him, were ■■ positively the 
la^ " survivors of that celebrated literary 
IVaternily. Mr. Jodrell was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 177S, 
and of the Society of Antiquaries in 

• In the Biographia D™mBtic»,editcd 
by Stephen Jones, there is very great 
confusion respecting Mr, Jodrell. He 
is divided into two ; and yet under botb 
beads it is his brolhor who ia described 
instead of himself. This arose in some 
measure from hit bearing tlie name of 
Paul and liis brother being known as 
Sir Paul Jodrell. His brothar, how- 
ever (as we learn from a prirate letter), 
was author of a tarce acted at Col- 
man's Theatre ; but the title does not 
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I7B4. He wMCTnlni D.CL,at Oi- Vtdru, tad tbc officer who led the 

IM, July 4. 1799- BltKk upon Bergen~<^Zooni. Capt. 

At Iha ginenl election 1T90> Mr. J. commenced hu unal career under 

Jodrell WM ntunied one of the beroiu tbe late Sir J. 3. Yorka. Ha recei*ed 

ia Parliament fbr Seafonl ; bat b} tba hi* first commiiaHin in 1809 ; and traa 

decnioa of a commkle*, wbkk waa not junior Lieutenant of the Amphion .19 

giren until the aecond leoion, he wn when IhM frigate conreyed Lord Nel. 

declared not dul; elected on the I9lh aon fiom off Brest to the HedilerraaoB, 

of March] 1793. Howerar, when Hr. on (be reaewal of bostilkies irith France 

Sw^ent was mode Clerk of the Ord. in 1803. He lufaaequeatly assisted at 

nance, in Jan. 1794. ha «s re-elected te capture of a Spanish squadna, 

fbr the nmc place; but after the diaav- laden with treasiuv, from South AiB»> 

hition in lT9fi be did not again ait in rica bonad lo Cadia. On Ibe 8Ib Nor. 

As House. leos, be waa severely wounded in a 

With adrancing jnn, Ibe mind af gallant but nneuccetsful boat altadt on 

Hr. Jodrell had become obaeuted, and Ibe coast of Istria. On dw iTlh Aug. 

ftooi the <rear I8SS be gradi^lf sunk, 1809, ha again higfalj diitinguisbsl 

Dntll be reached total and abaolute in. himsalf, al ^ capture and dcstrucdoa 

capacity. It became necesaarjr to throw of ais hrarjp gun reesela, aeren t7al>a< 

Ic^ protection over his i w raew and colas, and a lead battety of four long 

propetlT, which was eRi>c«ed, rfter the 94-vtHndera,atllie Rtouth oflfae Tiari^ 

proper intartigalion, bLfcii. n oonnils- asd in Bght of the enemy's squadron at 

lion lie /unottcs rnfuimutD. Venioe. In Sir William Uoste's offi- 

Mr. Jodrell married May 19. 1T7S, ei^ letter on that occwoB, " the proo^ 

his second cousin, Vertue, eldestdaugb- manner in which Lieut. Jonca turned 

ler and co-betreas of Edward Hese, of the gsuw at the battery on tba enemy** 

Sail, in Norfolk, E^sq., who was tbe raasda" waa netired as highly praise, 

second son of Jirim Haae, of Oietft wostfay. He aAerwarde commanded the 

Melton, in Norfblk, £>f., by Mary, 3\isoan brig, aad was employed in co- 

daaghter of Edward Lombe, of Weaton, operation with the defenders of Cadi^ 

Esq. , and aunt to Mr. Jodrelt's mother, during the siege of I'l^ila de Leon, in 

By this lady, who died May E3. 1B06, the year I§ll. His last i^poinlment 

be lad fire sons and two daughters ; was, Jan. 93. 1817, to the Pandora of 

1. Paol, and 9. Paul, who both died in 18 guns, on dn Irish alatitn, where ha 

infkncy; 3. Sir Bichard Paul Jodrell, remained for a period of nearly two 

Bart, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, H. A. years. He afatainad post rank, Dec 7. 

IB06, who succeeded to his baronetcy 1818. 

in IHIT, on the death of his great uncle In 1897, Capt. Jones publisbad 

Sr John Lombc, who took that name " Travels in Norway, Sweden, Fin. 

instead of Hase in 1 769, and was laud, Ruaiia, and Turkey i also on tbs 

created a Baronet in 1784; he married, coast of the Sea of Aaof and of the 

In 1814, Amelia Caroline King, daugh. Blaiic Ssa, &c. &c" ia 9 vols. 8Ta, 

ter of the £srl of Kii>gston, and haa I'Tciruusly to these trareli, which were 

several children; 4. Edward Jodrell, undertaken by him with a view lo the 

Esq., of Trinity College. Oxford, M. A. acquisition of profewonal knowledge, 

leil ( he married, in 1819, Mary, fomth be bad alretuly inapevtad M Ihe naval 

daughter of W. Lowndes SUine, of anenals and ports of JPrance and Hal. 

Brightwell, in Oifbrdihite, Eaq., and land ; and in this puijiicaliea he relates 

has issue; 3. the Rev, Sheldon Jedrell, the result of bis exaniiiwtioD of them,** 

of Triuily College, Cambridge, M.A. well aa of thoae of Rnssta, Sweden, 

1815, Rector of 8azlin|^am in Nor- and Uenmaik; tb^^iy preseBting his 

folk ; 6. Sophia ; and, 7. Lonisa (twin readers aritb a great store of accurate 

with Sophia), who was married t* ioformatiea, and much acute remark, 

Richard Jennings, Esq., and died in on the amount and condition of the 

1826. — Onllnnan't Dfagatiiie. masitiBie force of moat of the European 

JONES, Captain George Matthew, poweia. He reoeised Ibe greatest air 

of the Royal Nary, author of IVarela in lention trota -the Isle and pnaent Eu- 

RussiB and the north.eMtem coumries pcrcn of Bnaia, aad ftam the Eiaprwa 

Of Europe. Mother. 

Thin gentleman was brother to Col. Shottly afWr his Irasels, CapL Jiinas 

J. T. Joiiea, of tbe Koysl Engineers, waa attaokwlliya^atalysisof Ihe limb* j 

the canstnmor of Ihe lines of Torres end rvpeirnl lo llaly for the reofeety at 
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hh bcaJtli. In ■ Mate of great debility, 
be had ttw miifanuiie to fall down a 
diglit of it«p Uone itopi at Malta ; 
thrM of bii rihs were broken, and hii 
•faoulder dislocated ; and on the thiid 
day he npitcd. Bj Ihii acddent ihe 
nnal serrice hai loit a bme, ikilful, 
and lealnui officer ; and his friends a 
man of enligbicned mind, honoursbla 
conduct, and amiable msnnen. — JVor- 
aAsO'i Soffol Ifeml Biigntplis, and 
Genlleman'i Magaatit. 

JONES, William, Esq., of Isling- 
ton, and of the Gnn of W. and S. Jones, 
opticians, Hotbom ; Feb. IT. IB3I ] 
at his house in Brighton ; aged S8. 

He was brought forward under his 
father John Jones, an optician of some 
eminence, and early discovered an ex- 
traordinary force of undenlanding, with 
• diiposiiion lo cultirateit to the utmost, 
In matbemalicnl and philoaopliical re- 
search, which was much aausled by hia 
fVequept intercoune with that *ery emi- 



prirately teaching Aitronomy, Matbe- 
matica, and Practical Surveying ; and in 
a few instance* gara public lectures on 



c drcumitances introduced him 
to tbe society of the most emineut ma- 
thematical and astronomical profewon 
of llie time, Dn. Priestley, HuICon, 
Maslielyae, Professor Vince. and others. 
But during these purauiti, his indusiry 
and allenlioa. in conjunction with hia 
brother and lurrivinK partner Samuel 
Jones, were eonstanUy eieriised in an 
extensile practical execution of his pro- 
fession, which proved ibe means of in- 
troducing many skilful workmen as 
manufaclurers of optical and mathe- 

Mr. W. Jones published Descriptions 
of Ibe Orrery ; of a Case of Mathe- 
matical Imtruments; and of Hadley's 
Qusdrant. The whole of the late Gei rge 
Adams's works were re-published by 
Urn, with additions and improiements. 
To tbe Eocyclopwdia Brilannica, and 
Iteea'a Cjclupssdia, he was a consider' 
able contributor. 

In the latter period of his life he was 
obliged by illness to withdraw from tbe 
anxiety of business, and chiefly redded 
at Brighton, where he was never so 
pleaxi&gly engaged as in imparting bli 
knowledge lo Us young and scientific 
friends. In society be was dweriUI and 
;, full of 
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lilenuy anecdotes, which be (rftetkdaalt 
out with great good humour. He baa 
left the entire of his property (except 
a few legacies), including an extenalTa 
library of scarce mathematical books, to 
his brother Samuel Jotiea. — GentUman'M 
liagaane. 



KERR, Alexander Robert, Esq., a 
Captain in the Royal NaTy,and C. B.; 
at Stonebouse, near Plymouth ; Aug. 4. 

Captain Kerr was a son of Ljeul. Bo. 
bert Kerr, R. N., who died at Green. 
wich Hospital in IS05. He entered 
the navy as Midshipman on board the 
Endymion, Capt. Gambier, in Not. 
1781 ; and serrad in various ships, one 
of which was Ibe Boreiu frigate, Capt. 
Horatio Nelson, on die Leeward Iilandt, 
North American, Jamaica, aud Channel 
stations, until bis promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant in 1790. From April lo 
October, 1791, he was senior Lieutenant 
of the Narcissus, Capt. Minchin ; and be 
subaequenlly joined the Boston 32, Capt. 
George W. A.Cnurtenay, in Ihe engage- 
ment of which ship with L'Ambuscad* 
nvarNew York, Aug. 1793, when Capt. 
Courtenay was slain, Mr. Kerr received 
a grspe-sboi wound in the shoulder, and 
lost the tight of his right eye by splin- 

battle ; aud the Boston, after repairing 
its extensive injuries at Newfoundland, 
returned to England in 1795. 

Lieut. Kerr afierwords served in the 
Repulse 64 ; aud about April. 17S6, was 
appointed First Lieutenant of the Clyde 
46, commanded by tlie present Rear- 
Admiral Cunningham, who, on report- 
ing the capture of La Veslale frigate in 
1799, declared that he had "received 
that support from Lieut. Kerr which he 
was prepared to expect by his animated 
conduct in former critical and more 
trying occasions." 

Alter six years' active service in that 
frigale, Mr. Kerr was pmmoled lo the 
rank of Commander, April SS. IS08. 
From that period to 1 806 be commanded 
Ibe Diligence and Combatant sloops, 
both employed in watching Ibe enemy's 
iotilla at Boulogne; and in the latter 
vessel he assisted at Ihe capture of a 
'"SB^r privateer near Cape Crisoei. Hii 
post commiision was dated Jan. 8S. 
IS06. 

BMwccn Aug. 1808 and Junei IS09, 
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Ckpt. K«T im meetmtelj appointed, huidi of the (TKD17, whrn Mlempliiig 

pToiempon, totheTigre, V«li«nt, wid to bring offan AmericM *eMellhMli«d 

nerengE.tbirdiatn.nnplojedoS'Bmt, beendriten on sliorc. After ■ reiideiice 

L'Oiieat,andRiM:befort. Attbememo- of several monthi on parole, at Noith- 

nble aSair in Ail RowU, April 18. ainptOD and Saolh Hadley, in the prn- 

1809, tlw Revenge wa* one of tlie ad- tiace of Mauachunrtta, an exehHige 

vaneed iquadnxi under Ibe orden of of priionera look place, about Dccem- 

Capl. (afterward! Rear-Adm.) Bligh, bra-, ITT6; and our officer returned to 

who, on tbe trial of Lord Gambicr, g/m the dutiea of hii profnuon. In Feb. 

hia opinion tbal it wat ■' icapoaaibls a ITTT, he was appointed bjr lArd Howe 

■hip could be better placed than the Re- to Ibe command of tbe Haeriem, of 

TCiige; and indeed tbe general conduct ISguni; and hig jjdidoai and ipirited 

of StB Rerenge 00 that day reflecia tbe conduct in entering an euemy 't port, 

lugbeat credit on tb« aeal and branry of and taking from thencs aereral snail 

her Captain." She tuMained eouiider'' TCaaeli, was 10 much approved, tliat that 

able loaa from the batteries on the nobleman directed bit penonij share of 

Island. the prize money to be distributed among 

Capl. KcTT waa ant appwnted to the Ibe immediate captors. 

Ganymedeae, and then to the Unicom In July, 1778, the Haerlem fell in 

33; in which ftigate he captured le Gas- with the French fleet under-Count 

con French privateer of 16 guna and d'Estaing, and narrowly escaped cap- 

113 men; and L'Eap^rance (fornierly nire,haTingTecei*ed sencral ifaat fi«m a 

U, M.'a Sa.gun ship Laurel), armed ni 50-gun ibip, then in chase of s Briliih 

j(H(e, with a valuable cargo of Eait In- frigate. Lieut. Knight inunediatelj 

diaproducb In April, 1811, ha aasunted gaie intelligence of his falling in wiili 

tbe command of the Acuta IS, in which nw enemy to the Commandrr.in.cfaief j 

becaptaredtbeAmerican privateer Cur- and was thereupon rerAared into Ih« 

lew of 1 6 guna, and several other vessels Eagle, of 64 guns, bearing Ibe flag of 

of minor importance. Op his retom to Lord Howe, with whom he Rtumed to 

En^and in July, ISIJ, Captain KeiT England in theeniuia^ October. 

1>as Dooiinated a C. B. for hu long and Towaidi the conclusion of the Ameri- 

arduoui aervicea. can war, Hr. Kuigbt bad tbe good for- 

Ha married, in Jan. 1805, Charlotte, tune (o be appointed Fint Lieutenant oT 

youngest daughter of Hiarles Haule, die Barfleur, of 98 guns, tbe flag^^p of 

U. D., fonoerly ■ physidaa in India, ficar-Adm. Sir S. Hood, on tbe Leeward 

•nd by lha< lady bid seven children. Island station j and to that excellent 

His eldest son is an officer in the navy, officer he owed hia advaocemenl to Iba 

—Abridged fhim Jfarstatf's Aiyaf Jm- rank of Post Captain, Sept !1. 17B1, 

vol .SiqgnijiAy, when be wat appointed to the Shrews- 

. KNIGUT, Sir Jobn, K. C. B., bury 74. He remained wiihSir Samuel 

Admiral of the Red ; June 16. ISSl, Hood, and was prcaent st all hii bril- 

at hii seat, Woodend, Hampahin, after liant achievements in 1781 and 1788; 

■ very ihort illneaa, aged 83. and in such estimation were hia abilitiea 

This officerwas tbe son of Rear-Ad- held, Ihat, in Ihe hour of battle with M. 

mini John Knight, wilh whom he em- de Graise'i auperior fleet at St. KiU's, 

barked at an early period of life, and the Resr-Admiral removed him from the 

~ served in the Tartar frigate on the eipe- Shrewsbury, to command hia own Sag. 

ditions against Cancslte, Cbeiboui^, ship the Baifleur. On the evening of 

Ac.; and was with tbe squadron under the memorable 12tb April, 1789, Capl. 

Lord Anioa, which escorted her Ha> Knight received and presented to bis 

jeity Queen Charlotte to England, in Admiral the sword of Count de Grasse, 

September, 1761. . During tbe long and those of all the surviving officen of 

calm thai preceded tbe war with tbe the Ville de Paris. AfewdaysafUr^a 

colonies, wa find. him aasisling io the action, Sir Samuel Hood was detached 

raaritima survey of tbe coail of North in pursuit of Ibe beaten enemy ; and on 

America. the 19[h came up with, and captured. 

In 1T75, Mr. Knight waa Second two shipsof 64 guns each, tc^iher wilh 

Ijeulenant of the Falcon, Captain John a frigate and a tloop. 

Linaee, which was one of tbe veaaels Fimt sii moDlbs preceding the peace of 

(bat covered tbe attack on Bunker's 1T8S, Prince WlLiam Henry, the pre- 

HilL Some time after, Lieut Knight sentsovcrcignoribiicountry, peifonned 

bad (be mislbrtuna to All into dw the duty of ■ midtbipman in tbe Bar- 

VOL> XVI. □ u 
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flcur, • portioD of «di day being dlot^ pnMnee of btiog in the courea of par- 
ted, by the Adnirmr* deain, for ■ pir. nwnt. Tlie firmnm erinccd by the 
dculu part of n«nl rduotioD and conitituEed autboridei at tragtli ro- ' 
■tudy under Capt Knight; from wbcna moTcd the impending aril; and llM 
toition hia Royal Highncn deriTed ac spirited and glorion* conduct or tfaaaa 
knowledgcd adTaatage. Wbm Ihe ac- mitguided men, in the action wiih Ibt 
count of a eewation of boadliliu had Dutch fleet off Camperdawn, Oct. II: 
nacbed Januuca, in March, 1788. Lonl that year, completely wiped a*r*y (be 
Hood penniutd lb* Prince to liiil Cape diigracs incurred by their late proceed* 
Fraofola, and dM UaTUinah ; after which ingi. Subwquenily to that nctory, 
lui Lordibip Ktnnied to Englar)d with Capt Knight lirld a teparate connnand 
the tquadroB under hii cominand, and on the coaat of Ireland ; a(W which ho 
arrived at Spitbead on the S6th June. It aerred in ibe Channel Beet, and on Ibe 
. being a period of profound peace, Capt. Mediterranean Malion, under liotib St. 
Knight remained wilhout any appeal- Vincent, Bridport, and Keith. In Ang. 
ment until theyear 1790; when, on tba 1799, he relumed from the iailer Ms- 
■ppeaimnce of a rupturewitb Spain, Lord tion, and for aome time commanded the 
Hood again faoiiled bii flag, and Capt. advanced aquadron before Bmt. On 
Knigbt wai again appoinUd Ml Lord. ibi( Krrice the Honlague'i boats mad* 
■faip'i Capiain, in the Victory of IDO more than one aucceaifiil attack on tba 
guna I which he continued to command enemy's coasting lesseli. Knight's 
until the flnal adjaslment of Ibe dispute Island, in lat. 48° 8. long. I6G° 44°wa* 
with3paiD,and that which subaequenlly named, after Sir John Knight, by his 
tMk place between Great Britain and friend Capt. W. R. Brougiiion, who was 
Runta, in 1791. taken prisoner with Mm in the Falcon, 
On the commencemeol of the war in 1775, and wbo died in 1S9I. Capt. 
with the Frencb Republic, Lord Hood Knight was adyaneed to Ihe rank of 
wai Immediately called fortb to com- Rcar-Admiralofthe Blue, Jan. 1. 180] j 
mand a powerful fleet, destined for the but did nol serre again during the re- 
Sfediterranean ; and Capt. Knigbt was mainder of Ihe war. In April, 1805, 
again selected to accompany hitn. Id his flag was flying on board the Queen, 
the flitigues of serrice at Toulon and of 98 guns, under orderm for the Hedi- 
Conicn be bore hit full share, and re- terranean ; and in the summer of that 
Ceired due encomiums rrom his noble year be succeeded la the command of 
patron, wtib whom he returned to Eng- Gibraltar, and Itoisted bis flag on board 
land in December, 1794. Heconlinued, ihe Guerrier guard^hip, at that place, 
howeier, to command the Victory as a He was promoted to the rank of Vlce- 
pri»te ship; and on the 351b Hay sailed Admiral, in 1805; Admiral, in IBIS; 
from St. Helen's in company with a and nominated a K. C. B . Jan.S.lB!5. 
squadron commanded by Reu-Adm. He marriM a daughter of the late Hooi 
Mann, and the trade for Ihe Hediler- Col. Peter Foy, Judge of the Superior 
ranean. In the partial action which Counof Massachusetts, preriouslytolb* 
took place between the British and rerolt of the Colonies. By that lady h» 
French fleets, July 13. 1795, the Victsry had a numerous family; two of his sona 
particularly distinguished herself. Rear, sre oflJcers in the nary ; and setenl cf 
Adm. Haan hating thtfled his flag to bis daughters are married, 
that ship. ToSirJcriinKnlgbl'tpeculiaraUlilhi^ 
In Decemberfollowing, Sir John Jer- in addition to his profinsional talenik, 
Tis haling hoisted his fl^ on board the Ibe Admiralty was indebted for hit nau. 
Victory, Capt. Knight r«tumed to Eng- lical obserratioBs, In many —<--■-•- 
' -' ' ^ - . . ._-- .^- Medil 



land acroM the Conlinenl ; and, on bis charts of Ami 

arrival, was appointed to eommand the British Chaiinel, &c. A portrait of blm 

Hcmlague, of 74 guns, belonging to Ihe was published in the Naval Chronicl* 

North Sea fleet. Nolhing material oc for 1 804. — JVorihiU'i Btynl Niml Sb- 

curred until tbe spring of 1797, when it graphy. 

was discovered that tbe mutiny at Spit. KNOX, Ihe Hon. and Right Rev. 

bewil had spread its conlapon thtough William, D. D. Lord Bishop of Berry, 

die ships employed under the orders of a Trustee of Ihe Irish Linen Manufae- 

Adm. Duncan ; for, on that officer pBt- ture, Ac. ; brother to Lord Viscount 

lingtoscB, tonuiseaff thebackof Yar- Northland ; July 9, 1831 ; at liis hous* 

moulh Sands, the Montague and Nassau in George Street, Raoover Siniarc. 

refused lo wngh Ibelr anchor, under His LordsUp tnw bom June U. 
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1768, tba founb hid of Tboma* Am one to ba encMd on (be fauodatimi at 

VUcouBt KDrthluMl, bjrtbe Hon. Anna Eniam Smilb. At iu formition fat 

Votf, MCoud daughtu- ot John Lord beitowtd upon it fniU' hundi«d pouudi, 

Kn^iMra. HawucduoiUd >1 Triutf and mhIowmI it wiifa twenty gtiineu m 

CoUitl, Dnbltn, wtw^ha ohliiiud a jar. Under tba dirccliao of Iha fenwln 

feUowihip. Hanag beta n>r aiiiae of jour Tuiiil; ■nolher tcboal bu bam 

liaw X^aplaia to tbe Iriih Houu of eMaUiilwd, in wfajcb, al their exdiatiK 

C(nilniam,b««aih.iD 1T94, conuciMal afinue, twenljunprotecUidgirltreceiie 

Bi^tfKilkloaaiidKiUeiwnii from rood, detluDg, lod aducMioo. Wa 

whicb aaa faa m* miulalad to tbat of CDumenia anl) lome of our public oba- 

JDoTj in IKS. Tbo gieat levenue of riti«« which fed joat Lovdibip's humane 

the biihiipric of Dcrr; baa naturally, ud liberal interference ; but, in fact, 

owing to lb« praralant odium of cburcti tbare u not ane cMabliibed amongit ui 

propart; in Ireland, nude Biibop KnoM thai bai not cicilvd jour interest and 

an object of reproadi and ntupeiatiaii. received four lupport. We, wbo know 

A more lalisfactofy a»wer Ibao could jtni beat, can beat appreciate tlie *ileiiMa 

be given by aoj d bi> fricBdi or any of that articla wUcb anxiouilj, but iin- 

■ipportar nf tbe ProlsataDt dnircb, will potentt;, altemtil* to wound your reput- 

be found iu tbe followiag nttncti from alion and diaturb your peaae> Witbin 

no addim dgned by the titular Bishop Aa waUi of Itiu tuibtitig (Uc CUia&vl 

"* ... ^ .. . - . . ,, lectofwbidi 

a a» otjact 

re and reproach, your cAorocJn- 

kat lam inumtminufy and IriumpluiMljf 

uglily and hoooar an Iklialy and ilan. About lii monlha before tfaii addnn 
doouatv aaeilad, it becomei tbe boundni wm prewnled to the Biabop of Deirjr, it 
datjctiiwaj hoaoanUe maa lo detect tudbemfoundiUponiheinveatigatiaMOf 
*ba ELaabood and rebut tba (Under, a Vcctiy Commiilee, that no leM a lOni 
Purity cannot ahield a cbanctar from then four Ihouaand pound* would be 
calumny — ared your Lordihip baa not nccevary to complete Ibe repair* of the 
aacaped defamation, .Hie malendtnca Cathedral. Tba Bishop of^red to take 
of ■ public print lately depicted- you ai on . biouelf the expenia of creeliag a 
j*nt on AM ; and we owe it to your Lord- ipire, amounting to dght hundred and 
ship lo depict you aa jou are. When siily-three pound) ; but he declined, on 
you *— ""* our liinrraaii. you found a the principle of avoiding an injuiioue 
cathedral within whose walls dirine *CT' precedent, wbicta might in time be ex> 
nee bad not fbr a long time baen per* tended to tbe aerere loas of the inlerior 
formed. On your airiral a tower was Clergy, to eonldbute 10 repair* wliieh 
building fur the ra-erectlon of a spire) the law required lo be done at llie al- 
and yon aided tba oligect by a concribu- penae of the pariah, the Calhadnl bring 
tioa oT nearly one dKHuand pounda. the parish church tf Tanplemore. Hi* 
Our nombeileiB public imtiiutions — Lordship eipeoded, on the whole, oear- 
our daily craring charities, bear ample ly three thousand pound* in adorning 
teetimot^, that tbe Aind* wilh wUeh ttu* aacred edifice, which ii now, per- 
Froridancc hai intrusted yon aiv neither bapa, the most splendid of its kind in 
withheld nor misapplied. You founded Ireland. 

our Chaiitdila Lean by your enargies. Notwithatanding the free and miun- 

By s powerfiil ^ipeal tann tbe pulpit tarj acknowledgment of tbe bacomily 

Guaiplaioed its object, conrinced us of manner in which the Bishop of Deny 

utiUty,and Attained for it th* meani distributed his income, which has bean 

wlueh gare It fbnnaiion and impulse, abore quoted, it would hare bteu con- 

Tou farmed tbe present Free Srbool. tnuy to all nature and experience to 

With indafiuigeUe anxiely for the edu. suppoe* that the disaSbcted and revolu- 

cation of omr youth, you sdiciled and ttMury party would abstain ftom Ihetr 

oblaiiwd grants (gr ii* support. You abuse uf theincumbentofsorichaptoce 

bestowed upon it of your mean* one of Cburch prcl^rment. Tbe foul libels 

thoueand pounds ; and you furtlier en*, hare been perpetuated to the prceent 

dowed it with one hundred pounds a hour; and in defiance of all reason ami 

year. When you came among ua tbere fact, be has continued lo be called tbo 

wee no public institulion for tbe educa- " rich bishop of tbe ruined CMbedral I " 

tiop oTtfae poor. Yau bare rinoa caused In brief. Bishop Knoi was Ibe patrso 
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bfMTj nuiDFroai diaritabte inatlluliooi UMaCDt and tughly r 

Uiroughout Ulxer, ■ laloiu pnimotcr in Yorkdiire, ■ pedigree of wbiefa i 

of agricDllunl enabliibmaM*, an en- giTeo in Thortibj'i " Ducuus Leodi- 

eoungn- of litenture, hmpiubla 10 nensis." 

■tnngcn, and a nactra fHend to lb* Ha wa* bom in the rector; boiue of 

poor. Sproughloo, id Suffolk ; and ma placed 

He publiihed, hi 1799, " Two Ser. at a rery earij age under tba care and 

moat ineacbed in Trlnitf College Chi- tuilian of lii) uncle, tb* Rei. Antlxinj 

pie;" in IBOU" A TliankagiTing Ser- l^niple.'A. M.,ttw learned and emiaent 

nam on Lord Nelson'* VicLor? ; " and MaMer of Ihe [Vee Grammar School at 

in I BOS, " ReveladDn indiipBDuble to RidnDond in Yorkihire. From Dieace. 

MoraKtj, a Sermon.' after luTing reaped the b«ue6t of bia 

HIa Lonhbipmarried^pt. la 1TB5, uncle's initrucUoa (bra period of nine 

Anne, daughter of Jama Spencer, Eaq. yean,' lie wu removed to St. Paul'e 

of Rathangan, co. Kildare, and bad bf School, London, then under ilie judt- 

that ladf, who lurriTei him, GTe aons cioua Buperioiendencc of tliat able and 

and len daughlen : 1 . Jean 1 3. Tbomaii accompliihed lefaolof, George llnck- 

itho died in 1804. aged nileen ; 3. lb* neue, £*q. Widi an eahibiaoo from 

Key, Janwi Speneer Knot, Rector of thia acbool, be waa entered a peniloner 

Magbet^ co. Londrndcrr;; bemanied, of Trinity College, Cambridge, wherein 

in IBIS, Clara, eletenth and jounger pToceedcdtotbedqCrceoT A.B. in ITTSt 

daughter of Ibe Rt. Hon. Jolin Berea- and to that of A. H. in 1T7«l In 1TT4 

fiird, liaterto the ffiihop of Kiltnore, be waa licenaed, on tlie nominitioD of 

and aecsnd couain la tba Manjuia of George William Earl «f Biiatol, to tlia 

Weterford, by whom he baa eereral Pefpetiial Curacj of Plarford in Suf- 

children ; 1. the Rer. WiKuun Knox, folk ; and in the rdlawiDg jeer waa 

Rector oT BallynaHxeen, co. London- presented bf Ibe Crown to the Rectory 

derrjiwhomarried, DratiinlBII, Saiah, of Helmlej io tbe aame count;, uid Is 

aiater lo Sir Robert Peignaon, of Lon- Ibat of St. Mallbew in Ipawich. !■ 

doadcny, Bart. ; and aecondlr.in 1881, 1826 he reiigned, at the aolicitalion of 

hit finl comin Louiaa, aecODd daughter the preeent Mirquiaof Briatol, the cu* 

of Ibe Rer. Sir John Rolnnnn, of racy of Playfbrd! 

Rokeb; Hall, m. Loulh, Bart, and In faia public aa well aa in hi* prirate 
Mtrj-Anng Spencer, litter to Mra. duracter, Mr. Lajton waa moat biglily 
Knoi; bebaachildrenbybothmarriigea; ealued and moet deserredly mpecled; 
S. Anne Eliiibeih ; S. Mary, who died and hit loat will be long felt and lament- 
as in&nt ; 7. Itabella Charlotte, mar- ed by a numerout circle of friendi and 
ried in 1834 to Octaviui Wignm, Etq. acquaintance. Few penoni erer p«Med 
btuthertothepreteni Sir Robk Wignm, a more scliTe and uiefullifei and no 
Knt. and Bart. ; B. Elizabeth Selina, one was more frequently cotuulted or 
married in 1816 to William PonaoDby, more ready to give advice, and render 
Xaq.lbeeldeataonof CbambieBrabaion aBJitancein maltera of doubt and dif- 
Ponionliy Barker, Em;. andLady Hen- Acuity, and in aeaioai of aSiction and 
rietta Tayiour ; 9. George ; 10. Louiaa- diatiees. On all aubjecu connecied with 
Catherine, who died in 1810, in her eccleiiastical aSain, hi* knowledge and 
twellUi year ; 1 1 . Frances Lstitia t 1 S. information were moil correct and ex- 
Henrieiia Maria Oclaria ; 13. Charlea- tentive : Iheie, therefore, were conatantly 
Henry; 14. Emily-Lavinia; and 15, sought after Iqr hi* clerical brethren, and 
Helen Adelaide. — Gmileman'i Uaga. as freely and kindly imparted lo tbem. 
ime. A lealotit advocate for dvil and religioua 
lihertT, and firmly attached to tboaa 
conaUtutional principle* which were ea. 
L. tabliibtd at the Revolution, hia aenti- 
menti were lU>eral and enlarged ; and, 

LAtTTON.lbeRev.WUIiani, A.M. although such lentimenu at one time 

PA, 19. I83I, at b'» residence in S^ exposed him to obloquy and censure, 

'Mary, at Elmt, Tpsvricb, in In* 81tt yet on every occasion be fearleniy 

year. maintained them, and boldly acted up 

He waa tlia only eurviring son oftb* to those prineiplci with flmmcst and 

Rev. Andrew Laylon, A. U. for consistency. In diqiosition he wai kind 

twen^.eigbt years rector of St. Hat- and baoevolent; and his contributiona 

thaw, (n Ipii 
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tiallj to IhoM of IpiMch and hifl iutl*e rectin hand. But hii Utenllon wu' 

countj, WBTC libcnl uid eiwiuivc, uil diicdy directed to the ccclrautinl hu- 

eicatil(d tnlf bj hii inora nonMRiui act! torj oT bi« miitc rouni; ; and !□ Ibia,. 

of piitale be neficcDC*. But bii real per- bii raTairiudcpBttni«ii,bi>nMnuacript 

aonal cbaracler could be juMl; appro- colltctioni were moM ample, and of th* 

OBled odIjt by Ibose who were most inti- bighot Talue from their eitreme aecu- 

tnatelj acquainted withhim. Tbeywell nry aod minulenen of research. Hw 

ksow tbat, aa a brother, he wai mon in- writer of Clui roeinoir hai often htard 

dulgieat and affecUoDBte ; ai a friend, tam remarii, thai " for fnr of error be 

moat kind and tincere ; and ai a master, dared not put pea to paper ;" but wbaB 

moit generou* and ooniidente. For tbe pen WH once put, the fact or data 

■bout a year preiiouiiy to bia deceaie, wai tbea UDquexionable. 

Mr, Layion'i heaiib had been viiibly Tha page* of (be Geotlenun'a H>- 

decliaing, although hi> fanillie* con. gaiioe were frequently indebted to Irfnt- 

tinued unimpaired to tbe but ; but tbe for nianyuseful correction!, andvariona 

natural vigour of bia conatitulion en- abort biograpbical noticeaj and llioae of 

abled lum frequently to rally ia lucb a tbe " Literary Anecdote*," ■■ well aa 

manner, a* to eicite the moot lively Iba " llluitration* of JUteralure," are 

bope* in tbe tneaata of hi* friend* Ibat enriched with niany of bi* valuable and 

M* til* might be aparcd to them for lonw judidoui remark*. Mr. Ijyton'* name 

time longer. TlNte bopea, however, i* bonourably recmled by the late Mr. 

proved luifbundad; and that trying Nicbol*, in hii advertitement to dia 

acena wa* now rapidly a^iroBching, in aghlh volumcofthe " Anecdatei;"and 

which be wai to bid an eternal ^ieu to in hi* pretwe to the fourth of the '■ lU 

every thing here below, and to com. lustiattons," aa one of ihoee " friend* 

mence his journey to " that better coun- and eicclleut correspondent*, to whom 

try" — that" undiscovered bourne, from he retumi hii sincere •cknowledgmcntj 

was prepared for it* approach. The hi* wannest thanks ore particularly of- 

hope of the Gospel, and a coo*ciinice fered." 

void of oHence btHh towards God and In llie advertisement to the first vo- 

man, supported him under tbe awful lume of the " Illu■trBtio^^'' the editor 

trill i and, by hii 6nn reliance on tbe ocknowledgeshis" having been favoured 

merits and mediation of a Saviour, his hy bii worthy and intelligent friend the 

end wa* peace and joy. On the as\b Rev, William Layton with the Memoir* 

hi* remaliks were deposCed in the family of Mr. Alidgley and Mr. Archdeacon 

null, intbe churchyard of St. Matthew, Pearson, and the Portrait of Mr. Midg. 

in Ipswich. ley," which speared in that volume. 

Mr. Layton was never married, but To tbe siith vdume of the sama 

has left two niters, vii. Elisabeth, the work, recently published, is preBud tin 

wifeoftbeKev. JosejdtLowihian.M.A. followiog " Dedication — to the Rev. 

Vicar of Tbatchim, Berks, tud Mr*. William loyton, M.A. Rector of St. 

Marianne Lsyton, of Ipswich. Matthew, Ipswich, s gentleman to whom 

In 181 j, Mr. Lsylon wa* presented tbe late Mr. Nichob was indebted, dur> 

by the memben of the Ipswich Book ingafVieadsfaipofmorethanforty yean, 

Clubwith a handsomegoldmedal, com. tm mucli valuable literary aasittsncci 

memorative of his services ; aod at ibe this volume i* respectfully dedicated, by 

time of his decease he was one of tbe his fiutbful bumble servaoti, J. B. 

oldest (urmgales and incumbents in the Nichols and 3oD.'' 

county of Suffolk, OS well as memben The writer of this brief memoir, who 

of the Society for Promoting Christian was for many year* bath honoured and 

Knowledge, of which he was for many gratified by his esteem and friendahip, 

years tbe valuable and active secretary and in whose society be has spent many 

to the Dibtrict Committee of the town and many an agreeable hour, now paya 

of Ipswich. this last humble, but well-merited tri- 

Mr. Layton poaussed a very valuable bule of renpect to tbe memory of a *in- 

and extensive libnry, rich in works of cere and highly valued tuinb, 

topography, anliquilieo, and genealogy. Vale ! [sari, 

to which branches of literature he was Ah ! quanto minus est cum reliquia ver. 

early and ardently attached i and in Quim Tui meminiase I 

which not a book is to be found tbat (letUUiarm'i Mapimr, 

doe* not contain same marks of hi* cor- LBTHBSIDGf , LieuU-Oencnl 
G G 3 
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Robert ; brMbtr to tb* lata Cbancdlor then on actutl >cttI« in SL TiMcnt'i, 

LMhtraidge, Eiq. or LaunccMoii ; Jaau- and woa MM lo cooiiiiand s poM in A> 

trj 5. 1B9I,- apdTl. Cliarib cnintrr. On the tcrmioMMa 

Tina officer nlered tbe wnica in oTboMiliiiei he returned homr, and ei- 
IT76,*(tbei^oruiteen,asBnEntiBD chaDged into tba 3d batlali oa of die re- 
in tlie 601b Tegiment, •faicfa he joiiied giment terrii^ in Canade ; Tor wMcb be 
■I St. Augutine, in EaM Florida; and onbariied ia tbe AaguM packet, and 
EB-ied in tliM garriiDD DDtil Nor. 17TB, joined hb icginMDl in Montreal, in Nor. 
when be mareiied witb tbe expedition 1798. He returned to England, b; m]P 
into Georgia, under M^jor- General of Lake Cbamplain and Ne* York, la 
Preroet, and wia prcMnt at Ibe liege of Feb. ISOa In Feb. 1 SOS, he was «p- 
Sunbury. He rctDmcd to England, in pointed Ltent. -Colonel oTUie faurth bat- 
Ibe latter end of 1779, in coaiequeiiee tal ion SOdi regiment, lerTing in Janiain, 
of promotion in a battalion of tbe regi. wliere be cantinued until Jane, 1804. 
ment eening in Jamaica. He arrived In October of liie Mine j'ear, baring llieii 
Ibere in tbe fallowing Augnit, and re- been more than twenty-nght yean a re- 
mained until Dec 1781, wben became gimental officer, he applied to tbe Com- 
home in coneequence of ill bealtb. In mander-in-cbief for a recruiting diMrict, 
Not. 178S, he embarked to n^n hit and wai nominated to a district in Ire- 
leginMnlin Jamaica, eerred with it until land. He attained the brevet rank of 
Ctecember, 17B5, when he again re- Colonel in 1810, and continued In- 
tumed to England. In 1TB6, biicorpe ipecting Field Officer oTtbe Enniikillen 
wn rcmoTed to Nora Scotia; and in dftlHct, andaubeequenlljrofihe Shr«wa- 
Jul}, 1767, beembarked from England burydiwrict, until Feb. IBISi wben be 
for ib« iiluid, of St. Jobn'i, with the exchanged with an inipccting field 
riew of joining hii regiment at HalifWi. officer of Militia in Canada ; and be 
On reicbing that iiland, in September, wag fortunate enough to reach Quebec 
be found that tiia regiment bad been re- lu June, leren days before tbe declar- 
moved lo Quebec, for which plice he ation of war bjr the Ooremment of tbe 
could find no opportunil]' of proceeding United StMea. He continued to urre 
until the iprtng ; and when that period in Upper and Lower Canada until Oct. 
had arrired, he received information of 1819, when, harlng been included in 
hii having been appointed lo a company the promotion of Major- General ■ of 
In the newly railed fourth battalion i^ the June of that year (wbicb remored bim 
60thregimenIlnEngland, 00 longbefore from bla utuation ai InipecIDr^, bei 
ai the previou* September. InMead of finally relumed to EngUnd. He at- 
proceedingforQueb«c,heof couroeem- tained Ibe rank of Lieut.- General in 
barked for England, whicfa he reocbrd 1835. — Royal Military CaUndar. 
in Joly, end loit no time in jdning his LOPES, Sir Mananeb Maueh. 
corp* at Chatham, where he railed' bii Bart., a magistrate (be tbe countiea of 
company, principally at bis own eipeoae, Deroiubire and WilMture, and Recorder 
according lo the conditions wbereon he of Weotbury ; at his leat, Mariilair 
had been appmnted. Id the fbllowing House, in beronshire, March 86. 1131 j 
year be exdianged bock into the first aged 76. 

battalion 60th regiment, then in Ca- Tbe anceitore of tbii gentleman were 
iiada; where he continued lo serre till SpanishJewi: be irai bom in Jamaica, 
July, 1793, wben he waa again obh'ged Jan. ST. JT55; the only son of Mordecai 
to a*k permiasion to return to England Rodrigi]esLopes,of Cbpham,inSuiny, 
in consequence ofill beaitb. In Novem- Eoq,, by Rebecca, daughter of Ma- 
b«r of that year he was nominated by naoseb Pocra, of Jamaica. He was 
Lord Amherst, the then Commander* first returned to Parliament atthe gene- 
in^cbief of his Majesty's forces, one of ral election in 1809, as member for 
his Aides-de.catDp, which situation he New Romney ; and, during that Par- 
held until bis Lordship resigned that liameot, was creeteda Baronet bypatent, 
post to the Duke of York, in February, dated Nov. 1. 1805, with remainder to 
1795. He was then sppmnted by the his nephew, Ralph Franco, Esq., only 
late Marquis of Townsbcnd one of bii ion of his late lisler Either, wife of 
AidesHle-camp j and continued la such Abraham Franco. In the some year be 
until bis promotiDn to the majority of obtained tbe royal sign manual to take 
the 3d battalion 60tb r^menl, in De- the name of Massefa before bis own. 
camber,I795. At tbe general election of IBIS, Sr 

lnHay,1796,bejoinedhisregiment, Manooieb was relumed to Fuibmwnl 
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. ' ; and he wu re-elcclcd in the eieculon in truit roe the di>pOttl or 

1818: but it wu on the latter occuion tbii princely fortune. The mniinB of 

IbM the trmnctiont took place which Sir HuiuKb iiere interred at BicUei^ 

led to tbo disfrancfaiicnient of the bo- — Gcnlkman'i Magasiu. 
rough of GnmpoUDd. On the ISIh of 
March, 1819, be iraa found guilty at the 

Eietcr Aniies of haring cocTupied and M. 

bribed the electors of that borough. Id 

order to get bimwlf returned, having M'DEIlMOTT,ColaDelJaiiiei,laIa 
giren the toten 3St. each. On the 2d of the Rof al Military College ; July S. 
of April, on the motion uf Ur. Wynn, 1831, in Windsor Caitle ; ^ed 7S. 
tbe HouH of Commoni ordered that the This estimable chanwler wai a nalire 
Altomey. General should prosecute Sir of Edinburgh, where be inherited a 
M. M. Lopei for bribery, On the 13th small patrimony, and waa designed for 
of Nnrember he receired sentence in busineu; but, indulging bia propeni)^ 
tbe Court of King's Bench, " That for for a toiiilary life, he entered his Ma- 
Sir Uanaiteh Maaseb Lopes's first of- jeilj's serrice in the year 1TT5, at the 
fence, of which he had been coniicted in early age of sixteen. 
Camwall, be should pay to (be King a In tlie following ipring be embarked 
fine of SODCM., and be imprisoned in for America, and in May was present at 
Exeter gaol for SI months; and for the raising of the siege of Quebec, and 
his second offence in Deionthire, that fallowed the enemy up the river Saint 
be should pay to the King a Sne of Lawrence. He was in the engagement 
SOOOt., aud be further imprisoned in of Tnui Rivieres, and participatri in the 
ibenme gaol for three months." defeat of the American) on the lakes on 

In isas. Sir Manasaeh again came the I lOi and 13th October. On nery 

into Parliameot for his own borough of occasion be was dlilinguibhed for hu 

WeMbury; and was reelected in 18126; leal and gallanliy, which, added to the 

but retired in 1839, to make rootn fur suavity of hit msuners, attracted and 

the Right Hon. Hc4iert Peel. conciliated the esteem of all his superior 

Sir U. M. Lopes married Charlotte, officers. He was ever actively employed 
daughterof John YealetiorManmoutli- on the eipeditions and scouts, and 
thire, Esq. Hia daughter Either died always discharged his duties with honour 
July 1. 1819,aged 24. He la succeeded to himself and benefit to the sertice. 
in bii title, according (o tbe patent, by He telunied to England in ITB7iaad 
bia iWpbew, now Sir Ralph Lopes, bar. in 1793 the militia being embodied, Iba 
ing taken that naiue since his uncle's Duke of Grafton, then Lord Buiton, 
decease^ He married, in 181T, Su- being anxious that his regiment, » Tha 
aannah Gusford Gibba, elder daughter WeatSuffolk," shouldeicel, waapleased 
of Abiaham Ludow.ofWeitbury, Esq , to appoint him on strons recommend- 
•nd baa two sons. The value of the ationtodi 
landed and personal efiects of the late strong ag:. 
Baronet is estimated to exceed 800,000/. manner in which his duties were per- 
A great portion conusts of India and formed; and to the «id of bi* life eo. 
Government stock; but tbe land is also joyed Uie esteem, friendship, and con- 
considerable, and is principally in tlie iidence of his Grace. In the year 1794, 
immediate vicinity of Plymouth. Lady his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
Lopea haa SOOOi. a year, Boborough appointed him Adjutant of the 10th 
House, and the town residence on St. Light Dragoons (hia Royal Highness'a 
Andrew's Terrace, wiih the furniture, Dcgiment) ; shortly after. Cornet and 
fte. of both establishmenti, for life. Faymuler. In 1795 he was ^ipointed 
He mansion and estate of Moriitow to a Lieutenancy, and in 179B pur- 
have devolTed on Sir Ralph Lope*, chaied his troop. 

Large l^aciei are also left to all tbe During tlie period of his serving in 

other children of Kr M,*aaister; among tbe lOlh Light Dragoons, he was on the 

whom are Mra. Radclifle, wife of the staff of the Earls of Harrington, Cath- 

Re*. Walter Raddiffe, of Warleigh ; cart,andBridgewBler,aaalsoof Generals 

Mrs. Barton, of St Andrtw'i Terrace ; Golds wortliy, Gwynn, and Cartwright, 

aadMn-Baiden, wifeof Capt-Basden, as well an of most of the Cavalry Gene- 

B..N. SrRalphLopet,lhe Rev. Waller ral officers of the day, from all of whom 

BwlcliS^andMr.Trition,orthefitmof he received the very higheat leatimaniala 

Barclay, TrtttoUi and Co., bankers, are of his merit* and activity. 
GO 4 
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Whilst nrigade. Major and uiiiar pnireriul judgment, ntidadi u( at once 

Captiia of the lOlh Light Dngooni, at ih» chvaden at Honlejr and War- 

■nd amuml oraeontinuilionof jiromo. burton. Dr. Migec wa* in early lire ■' 

tion in hiacorpi, an officerof experience, Felloo of Trinitj Collie, Dublin, and, 

tileni, and ibilitiee being required for like mnt of the tmlnnit Mholw* of the 

the Royal Military CiilUge, then in it* lut hundred year* who have uaned 

inbticy, be wu lelected •• the Btteat Troni that Uni*er«ty, owes notluDg to 

peraon to fill the Tacaat nlualion. On tbe adrantageg of fortune or famDy, but 

thie bnng communicated to the Prince eTCry thing (under the blenln^ of Pro-' 

(if Wales, it drew from him tbe hand' vidence)tohi> ontalentiand joduttry, 

aome eulogy, " that nothing should in- encouraged and fostered by tbe generou* 

duee him to put witb Captain M'Der- aid of that coUegiale body. Hewaa tbe 

molt'i valuable aervicea, laia tbeir be- aon of parents *er7 humble in life, and 

ing required at a public inilitution of wai a siierin tbe Univeraityof which he 

thii deicriptioD." Yielding to thia was afWwardi tlw distinguiihed omtt- 

■trong claim from his country, hi* ment. He was for some time Awstant 

Roy*lHighne«pre«!ntedCap[.M'Der- Frofessor of Oriental Tonguea; about 

mou will) an elegant sword, the in- 1S06 ha became a Senior Fellow, and 

aeription on which was eiprcsaiTe of Ibe Professor of Malhemalica. Minutely 

personal esteem his Royal Highness felt acquainted vith eicry branch of that 

for him, and as a testimonial of his long abstruse science, he selected for (he UM 

and meritorious services in the lOth of the candidates for fellowships a eoorao 

Light Drpgoona. He joined the Royal both concise and elementary, obserring, 

Military College in 1803, where he that, on account of tbe extent and diver, 

entered upon the arduous duties of his sity of their studies, relative merit could 

situation la a manner that will ever not otherwise be ascertained during the 

reflect ilie highest bonnur upon his me- limited period allotted to a itn! mm 

mory. In I80T be was appointed Major eiaminatiDn. The fellowship was usu- 

and Superintcndant of the Junior De- all; decided during the two hour* that 

pBTlraent, in 1813 promoted to the rank be acted as examiner: since his time 

of Lie II tenant- Colonel, and in IBSO (o the course has been much, andfor oiber 

that of Colonel. purpo^esusefully, extended; butmatbc' 

B; those numerous olBcen brougbt mattes have ceased to be decisive ai a 

up under bis rare at this institution, and test for determining a felhiwship. 
many of ihtm Siting most distinguished It was, hovrever, to his splendid ser- 

situBlioni, wilt be gratefully recollected vices in the cause of religion that Dr. 

the high principles of honour, coupled Magee was indebted for his pramMion. 

with the punctilious deportment of a Hiscelebrated"DisCDurse*ontbe8crip- 

genlleman, be so strictly inculcated as tural Doctrines of the Atonement and 

essenlial to the military character. He Sacrifice," were first published in 1801, 

retired from the Military College iu in two totumes 8vo., and were dedicated 

1E39. to the present Lord Chancellor of Ir»- 

His remains were conveyed to that land (Lord Plunket). Tbe work can- 
establishment for iulennent, where Ibry sists of two sermons, witb notes ; and it 
were attended to the grave by those of obtained a degree of popularity on it* 
liis compatriots at that place, officers first publication, which has never been 
and profesBors. Of CoL M'Demotl it eice«deil by any tbeotogieal productioii 
maybe safely said, "He has not left oF modem times. Its object was to 
an enemy behind him," — Gtttdanan'i arrest the further spreading of the Uni. 
Mapaine. tarian heresy, and particularly to ei. 

MAGEE, tbe Most Rev. William, poae thai qualiUcMion of the opinions of 

D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Bishopof Arius, by which Sodnua and his modern 

Glandelagh, and Primate of Ireland; followera have endeavoured to conciliate 

Chancellor of the Illustrious Order of tbe conscience and judgment of honest 

St. Patrick, Visitorof Trinity Collie, minds. The style is peculiarly striking ; 

Dublin, and M. R. I. A.; August 18. and tbe notea are somewhat in the style 

I831i at Bedesdale House, near Stil- of " The Punuiu of Literature." They 

lorgar; aged ES. >re lively, terse, and el^ant, at once 

This prelate was unquestionably one appealing to the imagination and tbe 

oftbe moat illustrious divines in Europe; undemanding. 

and, by his union of the most exact and In consequence of the great and loe- 

profound Ivaruing witb a right and rited reputation wliich followed tbe pub- 
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llciliot] of thh book. Dr. Higec mu *tnia be wu an open and > generoni 

■dnnced, in IBIS, lo Ibe Dmntrj ot tA-wtraij." 

Cork. Id 1S19 he iras coruecnted Dr. Hig« wu, during Ui rtitirtt 

Bnbop of Rapboe; atxl m 1B39 wai life, tbc uncomproniuing u)Aolder of 

inmibted to Ibc Me of Dublin, hj ibe Cliriitianiljr, wbellter awilfd bj the 

Ute Lord Llrerpool. Unitarian or Ui> Papift. Wiih an ac- 

Dr. Hagee'a other publicalioDS con. cuncyoTantiGipatianrareljrexeinplificd, 

Bit of " A IlaDkigiTiDg Sermon on the be eiprcned his opinion that Calhirilc 

Delirerj of this Kiagdom from Inra- emandpatlon would place at tin beck 

uon," lT9Tj " A Sermon occuioned of the miniater ■ coniolidated bction, 

by the Death of the Earl of Clare," readjr to pledge ihemtelna to tbc au|>- 

IBOS; and a " Ueraoirof Thomas Prt- port of an; political measure, provided 

ci>al, M.D. P.R.S. and S.A." he would succumb to tbeir dictation 

As with the late Bishop of Den^ (and with mpect to the goremtnent of Ire- 

eren more than bim), the character of land ; a principle which, he laid, would 

Dr. Magee wai a constant mark of at- terminate In Ihe destruction of &>* 

tack with the discontented in Inland. EaUhlidied Churrh, and a aeparation 

So long as those unlbunded charges from British connexion, 
were confined to pamphltU, nawipapen, His Grace niStred, on the Sd of An- 

aod baixlbilli, no notice was taken of gust, 1831, a recumnce of one of those 

them; but when, in 18E4, Ihe subject poraljtic afTections to which he had 

was broDght before Parliament, in the occanonally been subject for the last 

shape of a petition fVom certain indiri- jear and a half. Hii strict seclusioa 

duBls,inwhJi.-h tfacconductofbia Grace, from public obserration rendered aa 

in relation to buriats, was most unjusll]' unfounded report prersltnt that he 

complained of, lbs Archbishop (who waa laboured under a mental malady. . Hia 

not then in his turn of attendance in eneniiei hare eiulled that his powerful 

Parliameni} requested the Bishop of mind wa* reduced, in Ihe close. of Id* 

Limerick, Dr. Jehb, to lajr the contents lif^, to a lUte of ftebleneu and childUh- 

of a letter beforelbe House, stating that oeas! and have aiigmaiisrd the lowneaa 

the charges made against him were of his birth ! The true Radical hsa no 

uttcrlj wiibotit foundation. Haring per- objection, with all his lore of the lower 

farmed this dutj, Bishop Jebb proceeded ordcn, to abuie hit enemiei for being 

to comment on the letter, and the high low-born. So little was Archbishop 

character which the Archbishop of Dob. Magee ashamed of his low descent, that 

lin preserred Ixnh in public and in pri- in the days of bin prosperil; ho took a 

rale life. " Hehad himself seen in the house for his aged fiilher neat to hia 

■iKeU of Dublin the most libellous own, where all his friends ssw him. It 

placards potted in diSerent parts of that is also false that he owed his rise to 

citjr, and bad had handbills and pam- Lord Plunkn, though Ibejwerefriendi. 

phlets thrust into his hands in the couree He owed his elevation to his own great 

of lus walks, and eren aC the lery gale lalcnis. He was not withoot his faults, 

of the Universitj, which contained the for be was init^le and impetuoua; but 

moat'groat^atsehoodi ; one pamphlet in he was a dutiful son, a warm unfiiling 

particular, w[hicfa pretended to gire a friend, and a man of extraordinary 

life of his Grace, Was a most rije and poweta and acqairementi. 
libetlons ptAlicaiion. It was kniwn to Hit Grace's funeral took place at 

cveryonelbat bad the pleasure of being RatUanitu Church, near Dubhn, on 

acquainted with his Grae«, that fraoi'tui the 90ch of August. According to hit 

earliest yetrs Ids conduct in prifale IHfa directions, it was strictly prirate, and 

bad kept pace wilb his superior profin- was attended only by the Lord Chan' 

aional abililiet i at a son, he had shown celtor's bmily, the Hon. Mr. Pomeroy, 

the lenderett attachment to iiis parenta ; the Hestn. Stack, Dr. Lendrick, Mr. 

aa a brother, be was the kindeit ik Nicholls, and the persons immediately 

Aiends; and, as a friend, bit attachment connected with (he aTchie|Htcopal cMa- 

was UDcbangeable. As a controrendal blitfameot 

writer, one of the prf>Ibundnt of the Archbtsbop Magee hsa left three 

age, his Grace wai entirely free from tout, in the church, the Rer. Tbomaa 

Ibii odium Ihtolagicum which had been P. Magee, D. C. L., Archdeacon of 

to iOTidiouily charged on "-.i>.. ._ i t....— .- -v. .._!__ .. 

wrilcrt io gential ; fi>r ii 
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Mid Ih* lU*. William Uigee, Tnuun* fctw s ia whid bt eondoiiad oa ih« 

of St. ^rtrick'a CaltM^nl Doblu. — bom* lUtioD until bia promotion to the 

Gmtkmau'i ilaemttt. nmk of Rear- Admiral, Feb. 14. 1799. 

MONTAGU,Bolwrt,£iq., Admiral In the lUinnier of laoi ha wai 

ot tb> Bad; at OieltciibBin, No*. ST. ordered to hoiit hii Oag is ibe Camatic 

I8S0. of 71 guDi, at Jarauca; and proceeded 

Tba naUe houia at Sandwich, of ihitber in the Garland frigale. Oo tbo 

whidi thii ofEoTT «■■ ■ member, cl^ma 16th of September, in Ibe Hniie jeu', 

ht ita founder Admiial Monlaga, who he (uccseded to ttw connDaod on lb«t 

IrKlucad the fleet to declare fi>r Charlei atation, Tacanl by the death of Lord 

If.) and who file that limeljiarnca waa Hugh Seyinuur; on which occaaiaB 

Kvaitled with an earldom. he remaxd into the Sana Parei], of - 

In ITTSi Ur. Montapi accompanied B4 guna. 
Rtar-Admiial Sit Edward Hujihea to Bnu^Adm. Montagu returned (o 

tba East Indiee, in tb« Superb i and, England io the coune of the following 

on the deatb of Capt. Fanton, wai pro- fear; and, aoon after the rc-commcnca- 

motad ftom Third Lieutenant of that ment of hottililici agaiost Fnoca, waa 

diip to the command of Ibe Seabone, appointed lo a ciMninaiul in the North 

of twenty guna; which apptuntment Sni Fleet, under Iba ordcn ot Lord 

wai eonbmed bj a Paat-cammianon, Keith. He waa adTinced to the rank 

dated March 3. 1781, when the Eail of Vice- Admind in IHOS, and bacama 

of Sandwidi preuded at tbe Admiralt;. a full Admiral in IBIO UarMt* 

Capt. Montagu commanded Ihe Eia. fiiya/ Naml Biograpkg. 
ler, of 64 guna, in tite action between MONTALEMBEHT, ibe Camte 

arEdwanlHughaaBndM.d«Sumcin, de. Pear of France; at Paria, on Ibe 

off Negapatnam, July 6. 176). Tbi* Slat June, 1631, afker a protracted and 

engagement, like thoee which bad pre- •erere illneea, lo the great grief of bli 

ceded it, proved indecidre. Onthisoc- family and friendi ; in tbe Sltfa year of 

caiion tfae Eieler appeart to have been hit ege. Connected aa be waa for many 

warmly engaged, hanag bad eUven yeara with Ihe nuiitary aervice of Ihia 

killed, and twenty-four wounded. country, we feel it due to hia memory 

Capt. Montagu aoon aftar returned to give a abort iketch of hia career, — 

to England, and waa appointed to tba wliicb wai marked, on the one band, bj 

Flora, of 38 guna, in which he pro- bigb profnaional acquiremenla and great 

ceeded to the Jamaica atation. In 1789 talents, and on Ibe other by accoro^rii^ 

and 1790, we find him commanding menta which fall to the ahare of few. 

Iba Aquilon frigate, in the Meditar- Hit lather, the Baron d* Montalembcrt, 

ranean. At the commencement of the whoie bigh principle! (^ bonour and 

war witb republican France, be laiied fidelity bad ltd him to emigrate, and to 

from England in the Sompaon, of 64 aeck an aaylum in England, waa dia- 

Kuni, to eacwt tbe trade bound to the tinguithad for bi> cbiralroua devocioo to 

East Indiee ; and in the autumn of tbe the cause of his legitimate king. Ha 

fbllowing year returned from thence, raised the Legion de Moatslembrrtj and 

with nineteen of the Hon. Company's lerred witb great bravery in Sl Do- 

■bipe under hia convoy, and in company mingo. His only aon, the late Count, 

wiA tbe Lion 64, wluch bad on board received his military education under 

Lord Macartney, then returning from tbe able diraciiDo of General Jerry, sl 

bis embassy to China. Subsequently High WyocMob. In 1799, be waa ap- 

to hu arrival in England, Capt. Man- pointed a Comet in Ibe Fitat Dragooo 

tagu bad the aadsfaction of receiving Guards; efterwardi a Lieutenant in the 

the thanks of Ihe Coun ot Directon, 39lh Light Dragoons; waa tent out to 

logctber with a present of SjO guineas, Egypt on the Staff, in 1801 ; and afler- 

fbr the care and polection which be bad wtrit proceeded witb hia regiment (the 

■Bbided to Ibnr'propcr^. 69th) to India, where bia merita at- 

Hia nen vpointmeot waa lo the traded the attention of General Lord 

Hector, of 74 guns, atationed for loma Howden, then commander.in.chief at 

time in the Mediterranean, but after- Madras, who appointed him bis aide- 

warda attadied to the Channel fleet, de-camp. On hia return lo England 

His ship formed part of the force under hewas appointed to the Permanent Staff 

Adm. Hotham, in tbe partial action of of tbe Quartermaster- General's depart- 

July 13. I79S. In 17S7 he removed ment; and acoompaoied Sir John 

Into Ibe Cumberland, a ship of tbe aame Moore's expedition to Spein, in ISOS, 
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He alUrmnb Hrmt uncbr Ibe Dute th* Comt* de MoBtatcmbtrt duplmjcd 

of Wellington, and WM prcwDt ■■ ih* u ■ >p«nb«r raiwd bim high io the ntl- 

bUlle oT Vtmicn. Hs KfOBipBiiitd mtlion of bii couatrjmen. Hii prin- 

thc cipeditiaii to Wnkbcmi in IBIO, ciplca — tboac which he had natunlJ^ 

■nd twd marly fkllcn ■ Tlctim to tbe imbibed during ■ long reaidcnca in 

fenr. He wu aAerward* Mnplojed In England, — w«re Ibose of ■ finn eonitl- 

tbeQiurunnuter-Gcnml'idrputmnl, lion*] supponer of tb* mofwrcb^, and 

in Tiriein parti of England, till the of an DiKompromiiiDg defender of tbo 

downbtl of Bonaparte's goremmant, JhM right* and liberiiea of the people, 

ia 1814, when be wbi speciall; lent bj He married an Engliih ladj, Eliia, th* 

the Priace Regenttoanoounceto Loui* only daughter and bcircM of the late 

XVIII., then rendingat Hsrtwell, the Jinw* PMbea, Eaq., of StMmmn Hill { 

jojful newi of his reUorBliun to tbe b]rwlMmbehadlbieccbtldi«n— Cfaarle*. 

Ibrcae of Us ■□cetton. A high lense the pntent CouM, Arthur, aod Elin, 

of honour Ird him to reiign, wilb very wboae lamented death we have juM bad 

great litgref, bis commiuion in the occaiion to allude to. He was buried 

BritiA amj, and to quit the leTTin of in the " Cnuttfre du Aid, or du Uont 

a country in wbicb ht and his family Pamaat." His ftjneral was attended 

had receiTcd protection and favour. He by hit sons, a few of his colleaguea, and 

returned to his natin country In 1814, 1^ many unknown penons, who came to 

and met with that reception from bis render that last homage to a man wboaa 

own SoTeieign which bis derodon, and independent and eloquent eflbrta during 

that of his father, so well merited. He the whole of last Beaslon had nadmd 

got tbe nnk of a Colond hi the French deserredly popular. — Priaate canmK- 

army f obtained tbe Cross of St. Louis, niealiim. 

that of OfRcer of tbe Legion of Ho- MULORAVE, the Right Hon. 
nour ; and was appointed second Secre- Henry I%lpps, £arl of. Viscount Nor- 
ury of Embsuy to the Court of St. msnby, Baron Mulgr«T«, G.C.B., an 
James. At the period of the Handred Elder Brother of tbe Trinity Houae, 
Days he was sent to Bordrsui twice: Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
tbe first time, to watch over and direct Iwum, and ViccAdmiral of tlw East 
the departure of Madame, Duchesae Ridingof thecounty of Tark,a Qenend 
d'AngouHme; tbe second, with three in the Army, Colooel of the Slat r^. 
frigates and sereral transports, to auist ment of feat, and Goreroor of Scar- 
in pulling down Bonapartc'i partisans borough Castle, F.R.8., and F.&A. ; 
in the south of France. On his return April Tth, 1891 : In tbe TTth year of 
to London be wni appointed first Secre' his age. 

tary c^ Embaiey ; and Louis XVIII., 'liis nobleman was a deseafKlaiit 

iriio appredsted In* talents highlit sp- from Sir William Phlpps, KnL, a naral 

poinl^him, in IS10, his Minister ncni- oSlcer, who invented the diving-bril, 

potcntivy to Ibe Court of 8liiigsrd ; by whic4i be wu enabled to recorer 

and in 1S19 he was raised to the dignity immense tfessure from tbe wreck of a 

of a Peer of France. In IBSO, he was Spanish galleon, which had lain buried 

appnnted Minister Plenipotentiary to in walerforty-fbur yean, nearthebanhs 

the Court of Denmark ; bat an Inde- of Bahama. Hi* son. Sir Conslantin* 

Sndcot Tota which he gsTO In tfie Phipps (gml-grandbtber of the cari), 

ouse of Peers agnnst Sn Duke de was Lord ChancellOT of Ireland, in 

Riebelieu'a adminiitration led to his I?10,and fktherof Constantine.creucd 

During six years he iv- Baron HulgisTe, in tbe Iriib peerage. 



ent, but look 175T. 



an active part in Ibe Mouse of Peers, a captain in the nary, ' 

In I8S6 he was appMnted Minister to attempt to diacover a nortb-east passage 

the Court of Stockholm, where be — held seTeisl high official stations — 

evinced those talents and other amiable married tbe Hon. Lepell Herrey, eldest 

qualities which had distinguished him daughter of Ixird Herrey, son of the 

ibrDughouI the whole course of his life. Earl of Bristol — and was raised to tba 

Tbe death of a beloted daughter, at tha English peerage in nSO. He waa 

dose of I8S9, afflicted him deeply, and sncceeded by hts brother Heniy, Iba 

induced him to solicit a leave of alMencc, late Earl. 

which led to his being present at Paris HisLordabip wai bom OBtbe I4lh of 

during the struggle between Charles X. Fubruary, nsS; be was eduMted M 

and the Parisians. The talent* which Eton, and originally Intended Jbr the 
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law, but Im chuigad U< new*) andaa- Fram ibetimaof MirednmeDt ftom 
tcrtd the amir in 1TT5. and duUn- oSce, in 1818, hit LordflnptuulbceD in . 
guUMd tumidf in the Ameiicaii «(t. ■ declining Mate of hedlh. He died 
In 1TT6, bt Krvcdin America, ai aide- at hi* Kal, Mulgnrc CaitJe, Yoriuhira, 
de-camp to General Snjphauaen. Bj tlie 7lb oT ApriJ, liia aon. Lord Nor- 
purebaae and otbcrwiac, be attainnl the manbj, bating irriTed from tlie CoDti- 
rank of LieataDant-oolonel. On the neat two da]'* before. Bf the Earl'i 
ptace with America he rMunMd U> death, the Colonelcy of the Slit r^i- 
EDsUnd; and, in 1T8I, he wu elected ment of fool, and the Garemonfaip of 
M.P. for TotiWM. in Deronibire. Ai Scarborough CaKle, became Tacant, — 
a mnnbcr of the Itgiilature, he entfinl llmthly itagiuin£. 
fully into Mr. I^tt'i tyttan of politic*. 
On the death of bii elder brother, Oc- 
tober lOtb, 1799, be nacceeded to tha N. 
title and hmilr eatate. On the break- 
ing ont of the French war, he was em- KASMYTH, Peter, Eiq. ; AugiMt 
ployed bj gOTtmmeiit in a confidential ITth, 1B31 ; H fail lodginge in Smith 
miuioni he Miccaeded; and baring now Lambeth, in the 46lh year of hii aga. 
Iberank orColonel,he,inl7g3,repaired The d^tfa of thU eitiaordinai7 and 
U Toulon, wliich had bean lurrendered diitingiiiibed painter was occarioited by 
to the Engliih, and he serred there un- hii ruling pauion. Not recmeied fnmi 
til the place wax eracuated. After hi* the influeDu, under which he had been 
ralum, be wai created (AuguM 13th, Bome time euSmog, be went to ^or- 
1794,) an Engli>h baron, and appointed wood, to make a itudy of one of thoaa 
GoTernor of Scarborough Castle. About tcenet on which lie eipeciallj delighted 
the tame time, he wai appointed Colonel to exerciie hii pencil, and in the eiccu- 
of the 3ln, or Huntin^idonifaire regi' tion of trhich he uood alone. A Krera 
ineotof foo^ whichbecommandeduntil cold wat d>e effect of tbia nponire. 
bit death. He afterwardi aerrcd in He waa thrown back upon hit bed in a 
Holland. Subtequenlly to that period, ttala of weakneit thai nothing could 
ha derated hlmaelflo a political life, and mtore. Ibe moit ikilful prol^onal 
became* principal member of the Pitt, aid, in the kmd eUentioni itf Mr. 
Perccral, and Liverpool adminiUis- Wardn^, and the affectioiiala care of 
tioni. In 1E(M, Mr. Pitt made him hit retatiTes, were of no avail. 
CtuuKeltor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; Peter Naimyth waa the eldeU ton of 
and, in 1807, be waa nominated Fint Alexander Naimyth, of Edinburgh, 
tiordoTthe Admiral^- Theie appoint, whoie talents at a punter of landtcape 
nentt gave bitn admiiiion into the privy have been known and estiniaCed through 
COunciCand the latter into the cabinet, half a century, and who idU lirei in tha 
Soon tAcrwarda, he wasappmntcd Lord ngomot eiercite of tu* powen, aur- 
Lientenant of the Eatt Riding of York, rounded by a numeroui and gifted 
afaire. In 1813 be was removed from family. The carlieit recollectiiHit of 
the Adminltj, to be Matter- General Peter tell of hit devoted attachment to . 
of tha Ordnancej and, on the 7th of nature. Nature waa, intrulh,hiiichoolj 
September, in that year, he wat ad- ibr Ihii tha tchoolmaiter was n^lecled, 
vanced to the dignity of Viscount Nor- —and the truanl boy was found, not 
manby, of Normant^, in the county of robbing orchardi, nor indulging in ten- 
Tork, and Earl of Mul^ve. lual graliBcationi, but with a pencil in 

In 1818 bit Lordihip reu'gned tlie hit band, drawing tome old tree, or 
office of Mouer-Genera] of tbe Ord- making out tlie anatomy of a hedge- 
nance to the Duke of Wellington ; but, flower. To lath him into tbe stiidy of 
by tpadal agreement, he retained a teat books wat impoitible — the attempt 
in tbe cabinet. was given up in despair. He waa 

On the 801b of October, 1795, Earl allowed to take hit own courie, and to 

Hul grave married SofAia, daughter of follow out in hit own wa; tbe dictates 

Chrittopher Tbcanat Mailing, of West of hit powerful genius. A remaHiable 

Henninglon, In Ibe county A Durham, circumstance occurred, it a very early 

Ekq. By that lady ha had a son, Heniy age, which prove* how strongly hit iota- 

Conslantine, Viscount Normanhy, hit ginatioD wai impreiaed with tbe ol^ects 

sacceaaor — three other aona, and five of hit study. He wat going on a 

daughters, all of whom, we believe, with sketching eicunion wilh his father. In 

tbteicepdon of one daughter, survive, making •ome preparations the eveoin^^ 
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llrmioDilj, fail ilgfat band ma dlMbM; ottmMrj to UUnt; and let in hope 
■nd it VM thought hit |Mit of th« under- that Peter ' Nuaijth majr be the lut 
tikJDg would be abortiTe. Hi* frieudi mui of geniiu who ihAll be nuned u 
did Dot koow hia powen. Fvter (M hning followed Bunu in other Itungi 
off — hi* light hand waa diaabled, but bendai bii anthuiiami Tar poetr; and 
be bad another ; and with this loft band hii lore of nature. — Xilirafy Go- 
be nude (ketchea which are Bought after nlU. 

now b]r edlectora for tbdr truth and NORTH, Joho Henry, EUq.,Judgt 

fldelitj. Hia ingenuit; (Uggeated manj' of the Court of Admirallj in IreUodi 

cuntriTanea to facilitata the atndy of and H. P. for Drughcda ; Sept. Sg. 

nature in tbe atormj atmoaphen i^ hla IS3I ; after a rerr few daft' ilineaa, at 

native mauntaina. One of theie waa a tbe bouae of iui wib'a aiMcr, the Coun- 

trarelling tcnl, which may be rccol- tcaa da Salia, io Carlton Gardraa; 

Itctcd b; hia companlooa aa mora ere- aged 48. 

ditabla to bia entfauaiaain than to hia Mr. Nortb'a ftiber waa a military ofH- 

mechanical akilL car, who died while bii aon waa atill an 

At the age of tweatf he came 1 1 infant. Tbe tdueatka If iha orphan 

London, where hia talenta wen aoon waa, bawenr, tanderiycondurted b; hia 

.appreciated! and be got tlie name of inotber'a brotlier, the He*. Mr. Goulda- 

tlia Englith Hobbima. HoMuma and bur;, a weallhj and eiamplary deigj- 

Rujtdael aeem to hare been hi* fa. mao, whodiKl during tiialaatycaralaa 

murite maaten. Without being a BdTBDMd age. Hr. North waa a nwm- 

Gopjriit of ttiair manner, he may be bar of Tnnitj College, Dublin, and 

laid to have iDfuied their spirit into oblaioed Ibc firat dininction* in that 

bia work* j but Peter was alill original, Unifenily : no one, indeed, for a ccn- 

Hh pictun* hare been Bought after, and turj, had a eollMtata raputation biafaer 

will continue to be collemd, for their than he enjojeiL Ht was called to 

own intrinde eicrilence. TIh moat iha bar at an unuaually early period, 

diatinguished amateuia of the day may in 1810 1_ and atood in high eitimatton 

be ranked aoiongat hia patiooa; and aa an eloquent pleader, 

there ia acarcdy a collection in Eng- Ha wu brougiit into Parliamaat in 

land that doaa not boait tbe potaeation lBS5(aaaincinberfor Htlboume Port), 

of Bome of bia worta. Sickncaa found under the auapieea of Mr. CeDning, of 

faim in tbe midat of employment ; and whoaa policy he was an ardent wp- 

b* may, indeed, be aaid to hare •■ felt porter. He was flrM elected for Ehng- 

th* ruling paaaion stmng in dcalh." beda at the general election in 1830; 

In tbe l«te thundentorm, when loo and waa appointed Judge of the Irtah 

weak to auppoR himaelf upright, be Admiralty Court by the Di^of Wd- 

wlabed the cunaint to be drawn aaida, lington, on the remmal of Sr Jooah 

and begged hia daten to lift him np, B^ogloo. 

that be might r^iater in hia memory Short, and frequently interrupted by 

the apiendour of the paHng e^cta. profetnonal calla, aa hi* parllamenlan 

In tboa bnalhingi after hia farouilte career haa been, ha was atill eniwi^ 

art bia lib paiaad away: death seemed befbre tbe public during tlie last year, 

mere exhaustion, without pain or ri- to give proof of what Us splendid la- 

aiblc disaaac. lenta might hare eflkcted had b* been 

In hi* hatnts Peter Nasmjth was longer apaicd. 

peculiar. DeafttcM, which had come - From whalerer cauae, the admialalr*- 

upon him from aleeping in a damp tion of Iha Duke of Wellington waa 

bed, at tbe age of atrrenleeo, rodbed not farourable to the dnplay of tbe 

bim of many of tboie advantage* which povrcr* of tb* aubordinata (opporten 

other* enjoy. Shut out, in aome mea- of the adminittratioo. BCr. Croker, 

anro, (hm aociety by this afflictioa, ha now the Adlf prnioe;u of that admin- 

was too apt to indulge, in his si^tude, iatratioa s party in Pariiameat, though 

In excesses, fhnn which many of hia known as an elegant poet, an accom- 

most distingoiibed countrymen hare pliabed critic, and a moat aUa and dili- 

Dot been entirely fire. It must not gent secretary, was acarcely heard In 

be diaguiaed that his conalrlution was the HoUBe of Commomi the ycara 1889 

undermined by tlieee halnla. Ulneaa, and 1S90, Iherefore, gave Hr. North 

when it came, found a frame unprc- few opponunitiea to dtitinguiah himaelf. 

pared to reaiat It. Happily for mankind, Tbe last year, however, brought his 

these haUts are no longer considered talenta into play, and gave U every 
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kncr of bii CounUy, in ibt erldcnee of ipntid), ha taamtneii hotikitUm Mt 

Ibeir power, TdII ciuh to gricra that hU own ■OGOUiit ; «id iuucd a miaralU- 

tbej hinbnn *o early loib Bcoui eaolngui, dated F^, 89. 1T40, 

IlK«mtiM7iimcopiou«,bri1]tant,UMl, which wu almgat Iha flnt of it* kind. 
ImM ot all, correct j hii ipetche* TWei- From ttii* MtuaUon he removed la the 
UmI high-wrought acadiimic effusont, Mewi'Gals, in 1760^ wbeoea be iNUcd 
MaUlj, orderly, and chute ; with little an almou annual lu e cMwon oT cala- 
oT that ardour and impetuoMly (rf* {HU- loguM, bsginning in 1755, and cnO' 
son diaractnialie of Ibe Iriih adwol. tiaued till tbe year 1790, when b* im- 
H'a fnlellfct waa aiogularly KHind aiad aigoed bUilneM to hii aUait aon, lbs 
clear; ligorou*, cautieua, and compre- m(M« immediate lutgect of thi* niemair, 
benalTB- llie power of attention wai wbo had for nearly twenty yaara been 
under fail abulute control ; and what- bia partner, and now opened a new lito- 
erer wai citable of demoiutration waa raiy channel by a correqnndence with 
witbiD his grasp. Faria ; wbenoe be brought, in 1T9S, Ibe 
Gicataa tbeae talent* were, tbagr were library of the celebrated Lamoigoon. 
yet far ten priied by the friend* of thi* Befin hi* time, tbe little iboii at tbe 
lamented gentleman than hia priTate Mew*' Gale, had become tb* condant 
virtues. Amiabie in all tbe relation* of leiott of men of rank and literature, 
UfB,air«laliTB,naMer, Mend, husband, and ia often mentioned in Ibe corn- 
Ur. North waa, ilisKarcclj necewaryto spondence of scholanand antiquariea a* 
■dd,aiincervand lealoui Cbriitiani for their daily mort for coOTenation, and 
rarely are the*e virtues found aepaiiited Ibeir daily reaource when in que*t of 
fhnn that character. Mr. N«th mar- booLs of rarity and value. Mr. Payne, 
ried at Dublin, Dec. S. ISIS, Dorotbea, aeaiar, died February 9. 1799. in hl> 
ungeit daughter of the Ri^ Rev, eighty-eecond year ; and was Iniried at 
'illiam Foaler, Lord Bishop of Cli^ Fincbley, near the remain* of hi* mUt 
nar,usteruihe Hon. John Leslie Foe- ami brotlier. Of bi* family, the only 
ter. Baron of the Eichaqutr itt Ireland, aurTinK- i* his dau^tar, Mn. Bunuy, 
and cousin to Lord Viscount Femid. widow of tbe late Adm. Bumfy. 
This lady sutrirea )nm, we believe with- Mr. Piyne, bis cldrit *ol^ was bom 
out children. — Gnttfnsm't AfagatDU. Oct. 10. 1758, and was educated at 
M. Metayer's, a clasaical scfaool of le- 
putadon in Cfaarleriiouaa Square. HI* 
father wa* .anxioui that be ahould be 
F. "iiwmclad in evety bmndi of education 
Decenary to an intkoate acquaintance 
PATNE, ThODua, Esq. ; March 15. widi the contents and i^utation of 
1831 ; in his T9th year. books in fordgn language*. This ioi- 
Mr. Payne was for many years an tiation into Ibe history of book*, tbe 
eminent bocdtseller in Palt Mall, and so late Mr. Payne augmented, even to a 
highly respected in the literary world, higb degree of critical knowledge, by 
that, peihs^ it would be difficult to frequent toun on the Continent, aixl 
mention a genlWian of bis profession particularly hy an amicable intercouna 
whose losa will be more generally and with the eminent schplars and collect- 
deeply regretted. He inberiled the cha- ors, wbose conTersatloa for many years 
racter as well as tbe name of bis excel- formed tbe attractioa of bis wcll-fre- 
lent fatber. The epithet of htmal, it quenled premises; and, perhaps, there 
haa been observed, waa so entirely hero, it na public or private library now ei' 
dllary, astobeellawnl, not by common, i*tlng that ha* not been indabted to the 
but by universal consent, to descend, eitentiva purcbasee which bis judgment 
without any bsr, from father to son. enaUcd him to make both. at home and 
Mr. Payne, s*nior,diedinl799,aiW abroad. — We need only ^peal to the 
having been, fbr more than for^ yean, Hoiburgh, Borromeo, Ivcher, and 
a bookseller of tbe higbett reputaliaD, Macarlhy Gillections ; and to the very 
at tbe Mews' Gate. He wa* a native of copious, cotrect, and, we may add, 
Brackley in Nortluunpttmsbire, and be- scientiBc Catalogues which have issued 
gan hi* career b Round Court, in the from his Establishment for some yean 
Sitand. Here, after being fbr some past — catalogue* not only requisite for 
lima an assistant to his elder brother, the immediate puipoees of sal^ but a* 
Olive Payne (with whom (he scheme of books of reftrence for tbe completion of 
pttnting catalogue* is said to have ori- every libnuy, and as hi^y piomoling 
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that tuie for biUuignplir whidi began ill bii bntltftn, uid ww ■( tba time of 

and wga perfected in hii time. hu death (he tklbar of the boolueLlen. 

Confidence wu unifbjmlj |riaeed in But ludi wm hii niodeM defcrcDce to 

hii judgment and ofnnlon bj die ni«t fail friesd*, that be wa*, eipedallj of 

enunent and ciiriovi ctrflectonj which late jean, far oftener a bearer tliBp a 

thcDMelTes, or thar turrinor*, are now ^leaker, and willingly gava way to the 

eager to acicnowledge bj enrj vipm- TiTaciij of youih. It wai ihi* bappj 

■ioo of aleem, and ercry tealimso; of temper wUch endeared him to all wbo 

ragret. Anotlicr trail of his character lired with him in intjmacf ; and with 

ha* frequently been brought forward, and tfaete we have more than once heard it 

can nerer be forgotten — Ibe readioeu as a queMion, wfaclber Mr. Payne could 

with which be aatisted literary men in possibly hare an enemy, 

their punnita, by furnlihing Uiem with Mr. Payne was interred in Ibe pariah 

books not easily procured, and bypoinU diurcfa of St. Martla'i is the Fields, on 

ing out sources of inToniMtioD to which Tbunday the S4ih Gnubman'i Ma- 

retiied Bcbolan seUom ba*e acceia. gaiint. 

After onying i»i buiineaa at the 
Mews' Gate, almoat froin hia infkncy, 

Mr. Payne remored, in IBoe, to Pall Q. 
Mall, where his ttodi, now amanngly 
increaaed and increasing, eonld be seen 
to the gieateit adnntage, and whera 
hb learned friendi bad a place of a»- 

aembling more commodioua than aoy Hewaibomin I T48, and left hi* fit- 

in London. In 1813 be took into part- Iber, a bnwar in Whilechapel, when 

nenhip Mr. Henry Foaa, who had been only fourteen years of age, to become 

lut apprentice. an actor. He commenced bis career at 

Mr. Payne enjoyed, for many yeara, Fulbam, where he performed the cha- 

anexcellentstaieorhealib;butiiilSS5 racter of Altamont In "The Fair Pmi- 

bccame sensible of much weakneaa, and t«Dt ; " whidi he personified so much to 

was obliged to desist fkom his faTOurlle the sotisfactioo of the manager, that ha 

rclaution of trareUiog. He had occa- de«red his wife to set young Quick 

dotial returns of apparent strength ) but down a whole share, which, at the cloo* 

on Tuesday eTenii^ the 8th of March, of the bum, amounted to Ikrte lAiUti^i. 

lilSl, be eiperienced an apoplectic at- la the counties of Kent and Surrey be 

tack, under whieb he languished until figured away with great succen; and, 

tba 15lh, wbenhebreathadhislaM;and before he waaeigl)teen,perbnned Ham. 

it is a source of consolation to all his let, Romeo, Richard. George Bamwelt, 

friends, that during the whole week it JalHer, l^nered, and many other cha. 

did not appear that hia suffering* hod rocten in the higher walk of tragedy, 

been acute. In a few yeara he suffidentty distlo. 

In pirint of integrity Mr. Payna was giushed himself aa an actor of such ver-< 

Ibe legitimate successor of his father ) saiile talents, that be was engaged by 

but it yet remains to be added, that his Mr. Foote, at the Haymarket Theatre, 

penonaleicelleDCewaskindnesioftem. in the yesr 1769, where he became a 

per, and a gentleman- like susTity of K™< fsTourita of King George tba 

manners. He Was not, indeed, eiempt Thirilj and upon all occasions Quick 

from the proTOCallons of pettneoi and was eipecled to appear in a promiiWDt 

ingiBlitude ; but resentment did not en- cbaractn. He was the original Tony 

ler into his cornpoailion. Wlwn angry, Lumpkin, Acres, and Isuc Hendosa ; 

wludi was but seldom, be aaemed ra&er and, after his appearance in these eha- 

to be acting a port ; and he acted it ill, racters, he stood before the public as tba 

and gare it up soon, to return to what Liston of the day. Mr. Quick may b« 

formed the charm of his company, Ibe eonudered one of tba last of tba Qn- 

natural equability and calmncM of hi* rick adnol, 

temper. In 1T9S he quitted the stage, after 

Hi* Maoddripa, many of long stand- thirtyi.ais years of its tcul* ; and eic^>t 

iag, wata inriolable. In convenation, a few night* at the Lyceum, after the 

lamaybaeipected, bediscorered much destruction of Corcnt Garden Tbea- 

aequalBtaiwe with literary liislory and tra, he did not act afterward*. Ibe 

■aoedou ; and Mi aommuDicatiMB were etening of hi* life waa calm domestic 

the more iateraaling, ashe had survired sunshine; he retired vhh IO,000(-t 
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triiich nrred lum, and Idt ■omething and captura of Itw n 

tor hii ton and daugblcr. Up to the Fiendi adiniral, on tbaniRnonble 19tli 

lutdaj of hit lifeBlmoMibc wuin the April, 1783. Tbe Aleide returned to 

habit of joiniog a reipectable company England in June, 1T83 ; and from thM 

vho n«[uentlhe King's Head, opposite tinM unlit Felmiacy, 1TB6, Mr. Ri- 

Iilington church, by whom be wu chards wu altacbrd to tbe IViumph 74, 

Tccogniied ait pcenjdent. Forty yean the guard-ahip at Portsnioutfa, Dur- 

ago he wai told by (be phjajdans that ing tbe Spaniafa armament he again 

punch Mould be the deatb of him. Me lerTed irilli Capt. Thampaon, in tba 

had Iben drunk it twenty yean, and be Elephant 71. Hia commlawon a* a 

continued tbe practice till tbe day of Lieutenant waa dated No*. 15. 1790^ - 
bii death, which it did not appear to Lieuteoaot Richardi waa appofnled 

hare baitened. to the Bar€euT 9B, bearing the flag ot 

Tbe will of Mr. Ouieli (which, fVom Rtar-Admiial Faulkner, April 3. 1791. 

Comtaut wear in his pocket, was in ■ After the breaking up of Iha fleet wliicfa 

Tery laitend condition) has been prored bad been cquippod in coDsequenn of 

at Dodois' Commona. His pertonal the dilute witb Russia, be succoBTely 

properly was sworn to be under 600U. ; joined [he Falcon sloop and Aasuranoe 

■nd, with the eiception of 901. to an 44, Captains Ja*. Bineu and V. C. 

old serranC, and one atherimall bequest, B^eley, under whom he was prinri- 

it dirided between hiiaon, Mr. William pally employed at the Leeward Islands; 

Quick, and bis daughter, Mrs. Mary be thence returned home in tbe summer 

Anne DaTenpon. — Genllemait'i ifnga- of 1794, ai first of the Asia 64, Capt. 

mc. John Brown. He had prenously shared 

tbe tercre duty requirvd in operations 

against Martinique, during which bs 

R. aerred on Acre, in tbe aeamen's bauny, 

with 100 of bij crew under bit com- 

RAIKE, Jonathan, Ebb., M. P. mand. 
M*j 14, 1831 i in Bedford Square, in His next appointments were to tba 

hit G8th year. Mr. Raine was a King's Fury tloop, employed in Cbannel ter- 

eouDtel, and a beneber of Lincoln't Ticej and May 15. 1795, to the Alfred 

Inn ; and a fortnight prior to hit disto- 74. Ibe lattv formed one of tbe fleet 

lutiwi he vaa returned for tbe Duke of whidi tailed from St. Helen's, under 

Nortbumbariand's bmougfa of Newport Rear-Adm, Christian, in Not. 1795; but 

(Cornwall}, which tbe honourable gen- shewaatwiceobligedtoput back lu streaa 

tleman had repreaanled ance ISli. In of wcatber, tbe btter lime ditmatled. 
1816, Mr. Raine waa appointed one of After reflltiog at Porttmouth, tlie waa 

tbe Welsh judges, and he continued to placed under (be ordera of Viee-Adm. 

discharge the funeljont of thai judicial Comwallit, «ith whom she Anally took 

offlea until tbe recent alterations in Ibe ber departure for the West Indies, Feb. 

judicature of the principality, when be 39. 1796) and within a few days she 

lettred on the superannuation allowance captured La Favorite, a French national 

of lOOOt. per annum. Mr. Raine Toted ibip of S9 guns, and retock two fit tbe 

against tbe measure of reform proposed convoy, which bad been dispersed by a 

by his M^esty's minister!. He had re- beaTy gale. 

tired f^om practice al the common law On her arriTal at Baibadoes, the Al- 
tar for seveial years preTiously to hit fred jmned the expedition then about to 
death,— Gcnllniun'i Magmine. tail egaintt St. Lucia, and afler atdst- 

BICHARDS, John, Esq., K. C, a ing at the reduction of that iiland, tbe 

Caplrin in the Royal Navy, Dec. 97. proceeded to Jamaica. On ber way 

1 830; in E'addington Street, Mary-Is- Itaitlier the captured la Renomm^ 

Bone, aged TO. French frigate, of 44 guns and 390 men; 

CapL Riebardt enlared tbe navy in of which Lieut. Richards was appinntcd 

Oct. 1T75, under the patronage of Capt. acting Obtain by Captain Dniry, who 

(afterwardt Sir Charles) Thompton ; accompanied his report to Commodore 

■nd waa a Midshipman on board the Du^trotth with rery strong recommen- 

Alcide 74, commanded by that gallant dations for his further advancement, 

oflicer, In the tCTeral actions with the He waa, notwithstanding, ordered to 

Comte de CratK, off Martinique, the resume his Rmnar nation ; in which he 

CbeKipeake, and Su Kiti'a, in 1781 and continued for two yeara longer; acting 

I7B9. HewtaaltopriaentattbedefiM at Captain during ibe abtencc of Capt 
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Dtut;, in June, 1 T96 ; otiallng at the ■ Fiendi tnuipDn brig on ifaciTe, their 

nducdon of Trinidad, in Feb. 1T9T; boati, wbtch were seat to ure the 

■nd again acting u Captain for Cspt cnemj rrom being murdered b; the 

Tol^, ia April that jemz. Arab*, were, with one eir«ptioii, stme 

On the 16(1) Feb. 1798, Lieut. Rich- during a iudden gale, and their crewB 

arda volunteered to head the Alfred*! coniequenll; eipoaed to very great 

boats En an atuck upon a French cor- danger. At this trying moment the 

Tette, which had been kqI to recoD- commander of la Victorieuie ordered 

noitre the Saintea; and when chased twn spare tnpmaAti to be battoned to- 

from thence had lucceeded in getting gelher, and boau' masta itopped in tlie 

within range of the batteriee at Basse- fid-bolta ; by which means the raf>, 

terre, tearing the BritiA ship becalmed baring one man on it, wai sailed on 

some distance in the offing. Obsening shore, and etery person, both English 

that the greaterpart of tbeenemy'acrew and French, rescued from deilruction. 

were employed in towing, he shored On the Qlst August, ISOl, Ibe weslcri^ 

off in a fast rowing gig, dashed along, hogue haTing been discovered and ac- 

sidc, and boarded her without wailing curatety surveyed, la Victorieuse enler- 

for any support. The Frenchmen who ed the port of Aleiandria, in company 

remained an board were fortunately so with three other British and the name 

aurpiised at hfs audacity, and intjnii- number of Oltornxn sloops, for the pur- 

daled by the approach of other boats, pose of supponing the led Bank of the 

that they ran below, and woe secured troops under Major-Geni Coote, in an 

under hatches Without making any re- attack upon the French posts. On this 

sistance. Tlie priie proved lo be le occaaioa the combined squadron was led 

Scipio, of 20 guns. by Capl. Riclunls, under the immediate 

We neat End Lieut. Bichards in the orders of Capt. ilie Hon. Alex. Cocb. 

Queen Charlotte, a first rale, bearing rane, then onboard la Victoricuse. At 

the Hag of liis early patron. Sir Charles the conclusion of the campaign, Capt. 

Thompson; after whose demise ( March It ichards was presented with a Turkish 

17. 1799), heproceeded with Rear- Adm, gold medal, in common with his brother 

U'hitsfaed lu the Mediterranean station, officers. He aflerwards risited Cyprus, 

and was there promoted into la Cou- Smyrna, and Constantinople, where he 

rageuse sloop, stationed as a receiving was invested with a pelisse by order of 

ship at Port Malion. This appoinlntent the Grand Seignor. He subsequently 

was conSrmed by (be Admiralty, Dec. proceeded to Athens, Zuile, Malta, IV. 

3fi. 1799. lermo, Cagliara, Marseilles, Lisbon, 

On the 80th June, ISOO. CapL Rich- Ceuta, and Tangier!, 

arda received an order to act as Captain In Nor. 1802, la Victorieuse made a 

of die CuUoden 74, which he brought second trip to the Bosphorus, for the 

dome in a very leaky condition. His purpuse i^ landing Mina Aboo Talib 

next appointment was lo li Victorieuse Khan, a disdnguislied Periinii travel Icr, 

of IS guns ; and in tlut vessel he went who had long been resident in Lonitun, 

back to the Mediterranean with de- and a narrative of whose (ravels, written 

■patches for the commaiuler-in-chicr, by himself and translated by lite Hon. 

whom he rejoined in Mannorica Bay, East India Company's Profe^isor of 

Jan 7. 1801. During die Egyptian Oriental languages, was publislted iu 

campaign la Victorieuse was principally ISIO. 

employed in blockading Alexandria, off Capt. Uichnrds's next appointment 

which port she caplureil several vessels was. July 1. 1804, (o the Brooderscarp 

laden with suppliesforlbe French arBiy. sloop, scaiioned aiaguarddliip in Whit- 

Capt. lUcbnrda likewise assisted at the stable Bay, wbere he continued until 

nduction of Marabout Castle, wliidiwaa Oc(. IB05. During thai period he de. 

dIuBled about 'seven or eight miles from tainuil and made priieof a neulral sliip, 

that place, and protected one of the witli a valunble cargo of hemp and Ul. 

entrancea of the western harbour. For low, bound lo a French port. On (he 

bis gallantry on this occasion ]>c was 18(h Suyt. ISOG, he commissioned llic 

fresenled wilh a gold snuff-boi and Forester, a new brig of the largest class, 

shawl by the Caintaa Pacha, and several in which be was employed escorting the 

Otherarticlcs of value by different Turk. Irvle to and from the Bailie, and occa- 

ish commanders. sionidly cruising on (he coa^t of liol- 

About the same period, the Peterel land, 

sloo^ and la Victorieuse having driven In Juue, 1808, hu,u%>i Inirusted with 
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tlw CDmnuid of ■ mull aquadron tta. uaiduoiulj lemd tlw Companj fiv 

lioned 08' Goree ; and wooa (ftn wiled inuiy yean io the udiunu office M on* 

from Spilhead, with 500,000 dtdlui on of the Scock-kniMn. He tut 1^ ■ 

boud Cur the uieof the Span Ufa purioCa, nepbevand fbnr mat, lifeiTineii of the 

and ivTeD Hiil of tnnaporta : two, laden Campany, and four daughterm, Hii 

with ordnance atom, he left at Corunnai death waa awfully auddeti ; but hialrund* 

and the othera, with provisiona, be con- bare the utiaTactiini of beliering he waa 

ducted to the Weat Indiea. At Bar- alwaya prepared. He waa on the point 

badoea he joined Sir Alei. Cochrane, by of removal from bia late reddeace in 

whom he waa aucceaaiHly employod in Wateiloo Place to a bonae he had taken 

tbeblockada oTMartiDique and Ouada- in Brunawick Square; and in Iba in- 

loupe. Id June, 1809, be nmoTed, at teml had aecept«i the inntadoo of hia 

Antigua, to the Abercrombia 74 ; but uater-Ju-law, Mra. Curling, to aleep at 

on Aug. 31. following, be left her in her bauae in the King'a Road. Aa ba 

«oli*equence of barliig been promoted did not come down to brokfaN, one of 

to poet-rank, end appointed by the Ad- hi> nephew* entered hia bedroom, and 

niralty to Iba Cyclopa S8. He nturned found him on tbe floor quite dead. Tt 

home by HaUnx, and waa allowed the ia luppoacd that he died wMlat draaiag 

ezpenwa of bia paaaage from thence to himaelf. 

England in a packet. — MariMTi BaytU Tbe character of Mr. Riringtin, 

ifaeal Bugrapb^, Ifamugh a long and very active life, haa 

RIVINGTON, Charlea, Eaq., of left tbe warmeat aentimenta of regiM 

Waterloo Place and Brunswick Square, among hia numeroui fVicnd* arid con- 

thr aenior member oT tbe reqiectable nectiona. TUa, of courae, hu been fidt 

firm of Meaera. Rinngton, boi^aellen, with moat poignancy by hia family, tv 

of St. PBul'a Churchyard and Walerloo whom he »aa a moat afiectiimale parent. 

Place; May 16. IBSl ; in hlaTTth year. It waa inTaiiably hia object to eihibit 

He wai one of tbe aona of John Ri. an example of strict moral cooducl^ 

lington, Eaq. who carried on conaider- founded on the loundeat religioua prio- 

abl«buainefaaaabookullerinSt.Pauri dpiea ; and he had tbe happinea* to 

Cfaurchyatda for more than half ■ ceo- contemplate, to tbe lery laat, and wilh- 

tury, where be died Jan. 16. 1792. He out a lingle ciception, the aaiutary in- 

wai auocecded in buaineaa by hia aona, fiuenceaof amodeofdomeatic education 

Me«an . li^ancia and Charlea Rirington. too much neglected in the preient day, 

Mr. Franda Biringtoo died Oct. 18S3; and too much interrupted by the lone of 

aged 77; tearing bis eidcit aon, Mr. John pleaiure, and the infaluatton which in- 

BJiington, aa hia repreaentative in the clinea the young to leek comfort erety 

firm. llieTariousmemberaof the bouae where but at home. ' It might, perhapi^ 

of RiTingtou bare now, we believe, for appear rather personal to advert to the 

upwarda of a century continued book- happy eSecia of Mr. lUringtan'a aDte* 

aetlers to the Society for Promoting tionate temper and paternal care on a 

Chriaiian Knowledge ; and been uni- numeroua family, the conduct of all of 

formly patmniied by the Episcopal whom formed the great conaolation of 

Bench, and tbe higher order of Iba bia life ; eqtecially when, a few yeaia 

Clergy; innumerable, therefore, are the ago, lie bad the misfortuM to loaa tbe 

valuable worka on theology and ecclesi- moiber who had ao long, with a anre- 

attical efTain (hat have been published (ponding attachment, borne her abare in 

at their eipcnie, or under thrirauspicci. domeatic education. It may be auffl. 

The family of Mr. Charlea Bivingion cieni to add, that tbe hannany which 

have alao been alwaya much connected prevailed in hia ftmily, and the united 

with the Company of Stalionera. At alfrciiona of hia aona and dangbten, 

one time hia father, two unclea, and were the admiration of every viaitar 

tiiroe brothera were, with himself, li- at hi> hoapitabte table. In aocial life, 

verymenoribeCompinj. Hiiyoun^t Mr. Rivirgton waiequallydiitingulalied 

brother, Henry Rivington, £«q., died for mildneia and compoaurtof lemp«r{ 

Clerk of Ibe Company, June 9. 1829; and his canveraation wb enlivened by 

when he waa succeeded in that office by tbe memory of literary hiatory and aoet>> 

Mr. Charlea Rivington, a eon of Mr, dote, improvKl by hia long continuance 

Charlea Riringlon. Hia father aerwd inbiidneaa,BndrriendlyinlercounewilIi 

tbe office of Maater of the Company in men of learning, and in particular witfa 

1775; hia brother Francia in 1805; and many of the higheat ( 

he himarif in 1819. He had ptevioualy church.- " 
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Capt. Gajer was not sgiia called into 

S. aerrict until the latter end of 1804, 

when he wri appoinlcd to the PnMeljPle 

aATER, George, Eiq., RMr.Ad- S8, Id whkh he lailed in Ihe fbllowing 

mini of ttw Blue, and C. B., April ^ear to tbe Weil Indiei, with ISO mer- 

99. 1831; in Crareci Street Strand; chant nnela aod three Tegmenta of ia- 

aged 57- ftntry under hi* protection. In 1805, 

AdminI Sa;er wai a natire or Deal, he waa removed to tbe GalaMa 3S, in 

where bia father resided as Collector of which he amiited in the capture of tba 

Iha Customi for upward) of thirty yeara. Daniah iilandi, in Dec. ISOT. During 

He entered ihe nary ai a Hidihipman, the year 1 808, be was intruited with th« 

in the Phtenii frigate, commanded b]F command of a detached naral force, em- 

Capt. Geo. Anson Byron, with whom be ployed at the ^rgin tile*, and oS* tbe 

pnxeeded lo the EaM Indies. In I T90 Spanish Main. He relurtied to £ng- 

and 1791, Mr. Saycr serred on shore land in llw spring of 1S09, when the 

with a body of aeainen and marines, at Oalaiea, being found very dnTectiTe, was 

tbe reduction oF Uppoo Saib's posli and put out of commiirion and taken to 

other poBsesnona on tbe Malabar cout. pieces at Woolwich. 

He waa also employed on various boat In Norember rullowing, CapL Sayer 

•errirea, in co-opeiation with the army ; was appointed lo the Leda, a new fri- 

atid hore a part in tbe action between gale of 42 guns; and at tbe commcoce- 

tbe Pbaanii and Id R^aolu, in Nor. ment of the ensuing year was ordered 

1791. to conroy a number of Irmniporta to 

The Pbanii returned to Eugbod in Cadis, whence be returned with the flag 

July, IT93,aDdMr.Sayerw« toon after of Vice-Adm. Purrit. Hesulaequently 

made a Lieutenant into tbe Carytfort eacorted a Beet of Indiamen lo Ben^ ; 

88, commanded by the present Sir Fran- and joining Vice-Adm.DruryatMadraa, 

eti I^orey; In which he asaistad at tbe in Jan. 1811, was directed by that officer 

capture of the Castor fHgale, after a lo anume the command of a squadron, 

cloae action of an hour and a quarter, having on board 500 men, part of the 

off Bicil, May E9. 17M. From that expeditlan against Java. For hii eier. 

period be seired as Capt. L.'s Brsi lions on this important aerrice. Captain 

Lieutenant in tbe Caryifort, Beaulbrt Sayer received the thanks of tbe 8u> 

frigate, and Gangei 74, until Mardi, preine Government oflndia, and all the 

1796; when he was promoted by that other aniborilies ; and, on the 10th Jan. 

officer's Iktber to the rank of Cora- ISIS, tbe ^ank* of both bouseaof Par- 

maader, and appointed lo the LacedB- liament were voted to him, in common 

mnnian sloop of war, on the Leeward wilb tbe other naval and military oScera 

lalands' station, in which he was present employed in the capture of Batavia and 

at the capture of St, Lufia. iu dependencies, " for their skilful, gal- 

Capt. Sayer subsequently commanded lant, and meritorious exertions." Capt. 

fbr a sb<»t time the Albican sloop, on Sayer alio received a gold medal, and 

the Jamaica station ; and, in 1797, waa in 1S15 was nominated a C. B. He 

attached to the flotilla equipped for Ihe remuned as senior officer of a aquadron 

purpose of acting against the mutinous Ibr aevenl monte after the subjugation 

sfatpa in the Nore. During the twoen- of the island. 

suing years, and part of t SOO, lie com- In Jan. 1813, Capt Sayer was de- 
manded the Xenopbon sloop of war, lained in command of an expedition to 
atatinied in Ibe North Sea. In 1799ha the island of Borneo, where, In con. 
brought the notorious Irish rebel. Nap- junction with Col. James Watson, he 
per Tandy, and his prindpal associates, succeeded in taking the town, and sub- 
aa state prisoners from Hamburgh to duing tlie whole province of Sambaa. 
London. His nest appointment was to On the death of Vice-Adm. 8Jr 8a- 
tha Inspector of 16 guns, in which be muel Hood, at Madraa, Dec S4. IBlf, 
conveyed tbe Prince of Orange and suite Ihe command devolved on Capt. Saver, 
from England to tbe Continent. In con- He accordingly hoiiled a broad pendant 
sequence of a repreienlalion by Ihe mer- on [he Leda ; and made so Judicious m 
cantile community of Capt. Sayer's seal disposition of Ihe force under his orders, 
and activity in aRording protection to that Rear-Adm. Sir George Burlton, 
_ the trade of his country, be was at on bts arrival from England, in June, 
>engtb advanced Id post rank, Feb. 14. 1815, to assume the chief command, 
leOl. sent bim from Madraa- to the sti^M of 
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Sooda ud tha CUna Sm, tar dw pur- Adm** bonntr, *nd ftdj K hia em 

pan of dinctiDg tba RHWcaMaM of I)m eipenae, built ■ comfortable panonagi 

•hip* be had alraadjr dtijalehad ttntbar. bnis* tor iti incnmbaiu. 
On hiiTojagc be heard, at Jaia, of ifaa loelaaiealandidiolBMkattahiniMi 

nlificBiioa ot pcan with tha Unilad there wa« few who fWod higher, who 

Stitn ; and bvriug praeeeded to tbe tasiea were man refiaed, or who »s 

Cbina Sn, wu returning tboicc, wbea more ready to comniUDicale Uie knoi 

be eiperienced a tj-hong, in which tbe ledge they bad acquirrd. Hii ul 

Leda n» nearly loit. lliui retarded quarian talenti and raaearch were al 

in liii prcpe**, Capt. Sayer did not no lea deep, Taried, and pre-eminer 

■Dter the SuaiU at Malacca until Nor. wheiher a* ttxy regaided tbe law* u 

19. ISIS, when he raceted inKlligence conitilution of Ilia country generall;, < 

of the Bar- Admiral's d«etb at Madrai, more particularly ■■ they related to tl 

on Ifae 9Iat SepL ; by which ereot b« hiMury, inilitutian*, and municipal g 

again found hiranir authoiiied to hoiit Temmsnt of hii naliTe city. Id IBI 

tbe broad pendant, and anume tlia da- be publiiiicd in a quarto Tolume, " Tl 

Domination of Commodore. Un tbe Charlen and Letters Patent granted I 

arriist of Rear- Ad m. Str Richard King, the Kings and Queens of England 

at the cloM of IS16, he resigned tbe tbe town and city of Bristol, ikew 

' comouuid to that officer, and returned tiantlated and accompanied by tbe oi 

to England after an abience of nearly gioal Latio ;" in tbe prdace to vhicfa I 

seren years. — Gmlleman'i Magaattt, first announced an " intended Hiato 

SEYER, tbe Re*. Samuel, M. A., of Bristol:" tbe publication of tbe I atl 

Rector of Fellon, Gloucestershire ; Vioe~ be commenced In tbe year IS91, wb 

President of the Britlol Literary Society, appeared Ibe first part of loliime t. 

tie.; BtBHttol; August S5. 1831 ; af- what he entitled, <• Hcmoirt Historic 

ler a Tcry long illneas, and Topogiapbical of Bristol and : 

Ur. Bejet waa a naltre of Bristol, Ifeigbbourtioodi from the earliest peril 

and for many years past bore a distin- down lo tl>e present time." This po 

guished diaracler amongst ila laamed tion of bis intended bislory he complet 

and liteniy memben. His father, (be in thraa more parts, making two tbii 

Re*. Samncl Beyer, was Rector of St. quarto lolumes, illustrated with num 

Uichael, and Master of tha Gntmntar nius plates, drawn and engn*ed by at 

Sdiool in that ci^. artists, lliese Tolumes prindpatly i 

Tlie subject of I Ills notice waa entered late to the general tiislotrandantiijiiiti 

as a scholar of Corpns Christi College of tbe city. He has left beliind him 

Oifbrd, in 1 771; and graduated B. A. large mass of materials neariy ready I 

177S, and M. A. 17111. For many publication, containing what, perha] 

years afterwsrda be conducted a large may be mora inlerealing lo the *up< 

school in tha Fort on St. Michael's fidal readrr — the topograpliy and bi 

Hill,Biistal; and under his guidanca gn^y of the ciiy,addiiioni to which . 

tbe sons of soma of the most respectable was constantly making, and the prir 

inhabitants of that dty were instructed, ing whereof he aloays aniiously co 

a* well as those <^ numerous families in templated — but to tbe delay of whic 

tbe West of England, from wbom. in there Is reoson to think, he was led by ll 

after periods of his life, he receired the apprehension of the probable eipensi 

most marked respect and tealimonies of for, though the suburibers to •' tbe M< 

gratitude. Ha retired fiom that esta- moirs'' were numerous and liberal, tl 

blishraentin ISIO, high in reputation, nnaroidabte cost of bringing out pol 

and with such a competent reward for licaiions of this kind left him barei 

his labours as enabled him, during tbe repaid; andheirBS,coniequcnt]y,relur 

remainder of liis life, to enjoy that sttun ant again to incur the risk and aniiel 

cHin dlgnilalt wliiefa be had so ably and be had before eiperienced. Mr. Seyi 

honourably earned. The only ctaurdi was tbe autlior also of a popular Lad 

preferment be enjoyed was tbe small Grammar, which has gone through ■ 

lifingofHorfield, near Bristol, to whidi Tcral editions. He translated liken 

he was pmented, in IS13, by Kabop into English verse Uie I^tin poem c 

Manad ; holdingalao, in tbe seren last Vidn on Cbesi ; and, in IflOS, he pub 

years of bis life, tbe ai^oiiiing rectory liahed " Lalinum RediiiTum j or, i 

of Feltoo. In IS9S, when his health Treatise on the modem use of tlw La 

^egaa lo decline, he resigned the former tin Language, and the preralence of Ih 

Ting : baring, partly through Queen Frcndi ; to which is added a sperinn 
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of the Ladn Languag*, acconiaiodsted tb« gaoi fiimina to check tht columa of 

to iDodeni UN." Tliii curioiu trMtiio Itw eiKni]' ihu attukcd the right oTtbt 

M u iBpl«« with leaning uid i«Harch, uni; ; for which h« rcceiTcd tba Ihanki 

■> it it glowing with the amor pBtria of or Major WnnjM, who at tliat time 

it! author. Ooe otfject of Ibe tract wa* cDniiiuiTid«i the regiment. Iiient. Shank 

to aipoie the miicbieft ithidi had be- conliaucd with the armir on ill retreat 

fallen Europe b; the diaaeinination of Svm Philadelphia, and wH proent at 

the reiolutiODarr principlet of France, tfae hatlle of Monmouth. In October, 

which, in hii cpinirm, weie greatly in- IT7B, beiuceeeded loacompanj. Allei' 

ereaied b)' the unMerwl preralence or the liegB of Charlcstavii ha retunad lo 

ita language i in lieu of which, more New Yori with Sir Henry Cliotou, and 

partieularlj in diplomatic concapmid. wat engaged iu the ikinaiiti at Spring- 

enco, be wa* aniioua to aubititate the fidd. 

Lalio. Mr. Sejet al*o publiabed, bj In Auguit, 1TT9, Capt. Sbaok wae 

nqueal of the Mayor and Corporation of lelecled by Lteut.'Col. Smcoe to com- 

BriMtd, au aoiie unniin, preached be- mand a troop of Dragooni; andbeahCT- 

ton Sir Robert GiSbrd, then Rceordcr. ward* commanded the cavalry of the 

Hta olber literary produclioin ore, Queen'a Rangen in the eipeditloii to 

" A Treatiae on the Syntax of the Latin Virginia, duri(% which he wai nuat 

Vetb," 8T0., 1798 j ■■ PHnciplea of aciiirely employed, particularty in a *B- 

Qniuianity," ISmo., often raprinled ; leie action at Speocer'a Ordinaiy. 

and " Clerical Non r^idence." He woa At the doee of the war Capt. Shank 

one of the original memben of the reltnved home, and in Oct. 1T8S, tKe 

Britfo) Literary Society ; and for thirty corp* being diabanded, wa* piaced on 

yean wa* annually and unanimoinly )ialf-pay, on which he coniinned till 

elected ita Vice-Preaident. Aa a mem- 1791. Hi* (riend Col. Simcoc being 

b«r of a well known club of lileiwry Iben appointed Lieut. -Goremor of Up- 

gcntlemeo, who for many yean during per Canwda, with lea*e (o raiie a email 

the winter month* anembled by the carp* of 400 rtnk and file, ha ww ap- 

•ound of At tnul-hom at the Biuh pofaled (Cniot officer, and left, under 

Tanm, he will not readily be forgotten, the patronage of the Matquit of Buck- 

for Ibe originality and eiteniiteneu of ingham, to niie the men in England ; 

hb infornMlion, and the cleeroeM and whidi baring acconipUihed, tfai* corpa 

BCUleneaa which he eihihited upon errty had leave lo take again the name of the 

■ubfect which came under diuuaiion. Queen'* Ranger*, were equipped •• a 

In hi* character there was a bigh-loncd light infhnlty coip*, and embarked for 

independence of mind, an upright de- Canadaia April, 1799. Herecriredth* 

Bieanour, and a tmcere attachment to breretof Major l*tMarclv 1T94. Hajor- 

hi* profcnion. In ciHiclu*lon, in the Oen.. Simcoc, on hi* return lo Europe, 

eommon concern* of life be w** the left Major Shank in command of Hw 

able adriaer, Ibe inftructire and enter- troop* in Upper Canada, to the aumawr 

tuning companion, and the Heady and ofl79e. He received Ibe rank of lieut- 

eincere friend. — (>nMemen'f Ufagaaiu, Colonel Jan. 1. 179S, and in April tba 

SHANK, Lieut. -General Darldiat Lieut.-Coloiielcy of his regiment. H« 

Olaigow, Oct. 16. IBfll. On the 4lh returned lo England in 1799. 

June, 1TT6, thi* officer wa* appointed From ibal time he continued at home, 

Ucutenant in the L<7a]iiit*, under the in the eipectatioo of employment under 

Eari of Dunmore, in Virginia. He Oen. Simcoe, until, at Ibe peace of 

wa* present at the defence of Ouynt Amian*, the QMcen'i Rangcra were r*. 

laland, and other skirmiihe*; and aened duccd. On the 3d Sept. 1803, be wn 

aa a volunteer in the baUle of Long appointed Lieut. -Colonel in the Cana- 

laland, Aug. ST. 1776. In Marrfa, dian Fonciblea. He received the nuk 

1777, he received a Ltculenaocy in the of Colonel in 1B08, of M^or-Cwteral 

Queen'* Rangen. He accompanied 1811, and LieuL-General IBSl. — 3V 

Gen. Howe's army into New Jersey ; Jiiyai MHUary QitendiH: 

W>d iraa eng^ed in the battle of Bran- SHERWOOD, Tbomaa, Esq., 

dywia^ 8^ II. 1777, when out of M.D. ; Feb. S8. 1830; at Snow Hal^ 

twetMy-one offlcen of that corps fburteen nev Darlington ; in hi* SOth year, 

were killed and wounded. Lieut. Shank For thirty years Dr. Sherwood eti- 

COiMMnded the piquet of the regiment gaged hlmielf in the active dutie* of hie 

•1 tbe battle of GormanlowD, near Phi. profession, with ical and ability nraly 

ladijpbia, on Ibe 4th October, md bed surpawed even at tfaii day, when liberd 
H M 3 
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hcUng, «a1<rg«d undvitsndiag, and bii pupili into Latia, willoat bdoi 

cultivated taste, form lo geamil and lo (wakened to Ihemoit UtcIjt teiiie oftbe 

pramiaeDt reaturei in the character of ilern lioiplicilj of the one, or the com- 

an Engliih medical practitioner. Not prebeniive and graiping rigour of the 

content with the ordlnnrip routioe of other? 

proreaaional education, he had, duiiiw But troublea came thicli and throng 

the early ^ta of hi> aciiTe life, applied upon bim. He Snt ihaFt was aimed 

himself with ardour to Iha study of at him by the perHdiouuieii of friandi : 

CuUen, Gregory, and other eminept the neit by a higher and more awful 

aulbots, until his theory and hii pnctica Power. His daughter and bis faTOurile 

thus combiniog and lending mutual aid son were taken from bim within a few 

to orb other, be gradunlty acquired that weeks of each other, 

confidence in bimself which was ever His eldest daughter died on Ifae S5lh 

after ao fine a trait in his character, and of October, 1829, aged S3. Elisabeth 

by which be was enabled instincti*elj, Sarah Sherwood was kind and afTrction- 

■S it were, to recognise latent disease, ate upon [he truest principle of BUal 

and to administer promptly either to its duty ; and Ibosewboivimesiedber many 

prevention or rt> cure. In cases of and painful days upon her deatb-bedp 

fkscture of tbe skull, or other accidental can well answer for those intense fael- 

or natural derangement of the head, he logs of unfeigned religion, which awed 

was eminently iUGcessful. Oneofthcte, and at the Eame time cheered her nnk. 

in particular, deserves lo be recorded, ing mind. 

During bis residence at Blsbop'i Auck- The hiitt^ of Ralph Sherwood, wbo 
land, a boy tell from a high wall, and died a few weeksafter his sister, ia (oon 
beat upon bis head. Dr. Sherwood, told. He was deMined for tba medical 
though altt^etfaer in deapair of saving profession i and willi this view be studied 
bim, trepanned the boy, prolonged hii For a while in Londoo, and waa after- 
life to this day ; and waa eonsutled on wards removed to Edinburgh, wbete hia 
the extraordinary operation he had per- quicknesa and talent, bis great attenlioo 
fbrmed by almoal every emiiMnt practi' to anatomical and surgical pursuit*, and 
tioner in the kingdom. the accuracy of his pencil and pen in 
[lii classical education had been from sketching oS'-band, in the boapitala to 
drcumstancn limited, but he gave tig- which be had access, those various mor- 
nal pnxrf', when in tbe society of those bid or other appearances produced bj 
who had approached nearer to the " ds- nature, or the band of the t^Mrator, sooa 
Itgroi Jbntei " than himself, that he bad gained for him the nou'ce atid approba- 
afterwards traced them to their source, lion of men whose liEfatest word waa 
bad tasted, and had drunk deeply too, praise. During hisabode in Edinbutgb, 
of tbe thomand delightful rills which Mr. Sherwood became possessed of five 
hll into the grand stream of Poetry, very amusing letters written by Mr. RJl- 
Amid bis other active employmenti, be son to Mr, Laing, which, with a portrait 
stole many an hour which he consecrated of thetr eccentric author etclied by bim- 
lo the hiitory, the poetry, tbe biography self, he communicated to Hr. Nichols 
of his own country.* Thence be in- whuinsarled themin the third volume of 
formed bii understanding and cultivated " Literary Illuitrstioniof tbe Eighteenth 
bis laate: thence, alio, he drew those Century,'' p. TT£, &c But here begins 
atores which, ever beaming as they did the sad tale ; under a mistaken idea of 
within the breast of their poneasor, shed >be high theatrical powera which persona 
loo ibeir benign and delightful influence >nto whose company it was hii misfor- 
on his companions s^ his friends, tune to fall persuaded him tliat he pos- 
Who ever heard bim give, with thaldia- sessed, in connection with the fact that 
tjitct and manly intonation, that ener- his eipenuve habits had made him afraid 
geticaleipreaaion, so peculiar to himself, of meeting his jusily.irriiated father, be 
Oray's Ode to Adversity, or Johnson's at once quilted tbe profession in which 
critique on Milton's plan of initiating be was so well qualified to excel, and 

betook himself to the stage. He had, 

however, the grace to drop his paternal 

* SeeSurtees's" History of Durham," sjrname — but the name of Rai.rH 

vol. i. p. 10. IntroducUon ; and judge SuaawiH will not soon be forgotten, not 

of the man " without the early and only in most of the provincial theatres, 

valued assistance of whom that work buteven at Drury Lane, where, in Dandie 

would never liave been undertaken." Dauitmt, and similar diaractert, which 
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require ■ nun vieO rtad in prDTincial ruin might ban been prediclnl t but to 
phnUTMlogy, he paitjcukrlr ncvlled. To an enterpriiing and euCTgetic mind liice 
Mla<r lUi mfagiuded joatfa tbrau^ tbe Mr. Hmitta'i, it at onee raiKd faisi to 
witoiia d^nOH nal dai^M of 1h aub- —--'■-—' ; nl, two jaaia aftv, «tt lad 
nqoeot biMory ii ummr—Ty, if n^ it Idm aiilntii) far ■ daaouiiui ^aricB in 
were pouible. Hs wai at lengtb, bow- lb* Bnt Aiiiamee war. TtM enem^ nir- 
erer, freely forgiven bj hii offended rounded the fbitren of Annamsboo, and 
fctber, and without one single murmur it* inbabitaiiU were reduced to the laat 
ofdiipleamrewuweleomedlohiabmne; hope of defenca, wben Mr. Smith wm 
bat, after a Terj tlnrt ^time, with- tent to demand a truce ; and b* afler- 
out any apparent reawn, he abruptl; wardsauiMedinwcuringoneof tberebel 
quitted bii fatber'i houie, attached him- chieA who farmed tbe uibicct of tbe 
•elf to tbe atage once more, slept in a war, and who had been protested by the 
damp bed, in Cambridge, early in the nation in whieb our acttlcmenta ilood. 
year 1 830, and came home to di«^ llie Tliii man woi taken, at tbe immioent 
full and free condonation of what waa risk ofallangagedin tbetook ; and BCr. 
pait, and the pleasurable intercourse and Smilb waa ordered to conduct him by 
cooTenatioa between bther and son, — lea from head-quartars to Annamaboo. 
a* &r as tbe grief of tbe former fiir the Bound to tbe bottom of the canoe, be 
death of bis daugbter, and [be deeply ^ attempted, by means of a knife eon- 
raotad diaeaae of tbe latter, would per. cealed about him, to scuttle her, and in 
mf^ — will DOt be soon forgotten by those one moment all would haie sunk with 
wbo winmsaad diem both. ber; but the vigilant eye of the youna 
Amid tbe gloom wbich, from all sides, offleer detected the sAcme, and sand 
lowered around bim, the fiMber recog- himself and soldiers from destruclioil. 
niaed not tbe Arm which, in chastening. In consequenoe of his aicellenl con- 
was cmecting and pmifying his heart ! duct, Mr. Smith was made the bearer of 
be would talk incoherently of bia lost tbe dcapatebea to England, where be 
dat^btee from moraing till night ; and receiied the moat Altering marks of 
be would sit gailng, with a Tacont, apprabatioolromhisem[doyen. Shortly 
glaaay eja, upon a picture of bis son in after bis return to AfHis, be succeeded 
one of his cbaiactcre. He was fbrlom to tbe command of a totreasj and ba 
and blighted — reason reeled on ber seat who had so suddenly sprung from bm to 
— she receirad not from bim that " sweet man, now as suddenly beome the dig- 
ohliiriouB antidote " so often adminlMered nified niperior, wboM ctannumds were 
to others — the conflict was orer, and be - law, and whose words were nerer ut* 
hurried into eternity. Hii body waa teredlntain. Wbererer he aasumed the 
found in the Tees, at the distance of a rains of goiremmeat, order and diad- 
Beld trojo bis bouse, and was afterward* pline followed ; human tscrifice* disap- 
buried, with bis fkdier and mother and peered; the natives were kept in awe 
n. t_i _t ......a . ^ bandfiil of soldiers, and the 

Briti^ ttame was respected. At Ibe 
age of thirty be was appointed Goremor- 
BMITH, John Hope, Eaq., lata in-Onef, being pronioted (o that atadoo 
Ooremor-in-Chicf of the British Setll»- out of the usual rooline, in consequenoe 
ments on the Gold Coast ; on die I Jih of his meriu ; and, fltna that moman^ 
of March, 1831; in Baker Street. Ilbi ttie settlements managed tar goreni- 
alike impossible for those wbo knew ment by the African Committee assumed 
Mr. Smith as a private individual, or a respectability and importance to which 
those who were acquainted with bis they had long been •traugers. 
public career, to suSbr bim to sink into Tbe mission to Ashontee, tbe fitat 
Ibe grave without some tribute to tbe ■geceMflil travel in the wot of Aftica, 
noble qualitiee by which be was distin- took place daring Mr. Smitb's com- 
guidied in each capacity. Rapectebly mand, wben tbe uncle and nephew*, of 
born and educated, be followed the kindred ^irils, formed a treaty of psMe 
gtdden illuBons which tempted so many uid commerce with these barbanans; 
to tbe coast of Africa; and was placed at wbich would hate been of lasting advan- 
C^ie Coast Castle by his tatber, as a tage to England, had it not been over- 
writer in the service of tbe African Com- thrown by subsequent iaterfcrence ; aikd 
mstlaa, at the early age of fourteen, which was so w Jl recognised as bened- 

Thus left to his own guidance, with 

only the ycen of a diild over bta head Mr. T, Edward Bowditcb> 
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dal, Am tba EngUih g»B 80006 totbe ihnn a^'iut smnl hundnd* at lb* 

Athaoto* mcnmnb to nitora thM which WfaTtlahi ; but hii rcaolulioa wai hhki 

Comidice and ineipericnce h«d de. taken. Calling tli« captain of Ifac gucrd, 

MT oytA On llw raignatioD of tbe be doircd him to lock tiw gale after 

MttliOMBta into tlw immtdiale hand* Um and laaame lb* command, and went 

of goTOnment, Mr. Smitb wai nArcd aloM in the canoe with Mr. Hcndilfa'a 

dtbfT a petuion of 700L per aonum, or Kmnt. On hii nmval at Wfajrdab, 

a tEKinient and tbe continuance of hii one of the bariMriau^ mcna humaaa 

comnuud at Cape Cout, aubjcct to the than the raM, moticiiud him ev^, and 

coolrol of tbe MalT at Sjeira Leone, gate him to underelaiid, b; agni> li)M 

Hr. Smitb'a iriewi but ill aecoided with he would ba deatroytd iit be landed. 

tboHof ifaelataairCbaileaM'CBrtii;; Hr. Smith, hnwcnt, pveeirand, aod 

and, Bcoepting the tanal panaioD, be placed himsetf in die ban^ of the Why- 

withdrew Ann public Mnice. A lift dabs, a* a pledge for the actdciBent of 

of Iraoouillitjr and ratiremoit wai but the palarer- But the mooMen weea 

little Mated to hit haUti and ftdingi j too much eacited to hear naaon : tbej 

■od ha br tanu niidad in the diSeraM depriTcd Mr. Smitb of clothing, and 

couMriaiof Eurapab merched bim nalicd, under a burning 

A eaeere cold, caught and neglected mid-daj hid, with Us uubappy friend, 

in niie, pniiDptad hii rebim to Eng. in the b'kn coadition, for miiee ; and 

land; aitd, ^ter B*e wealu ef ditadfbl finding that diia &ilad to eilMual tbrn, 

mOaiBg, be «>lditd iu a rapid cob. tbey cut tbe Miff gra* of tbat eouottr 

MBplioo, at Ibeageofforty-IbDr. Tbe into a slanting etnbble, that it migM 

MIowIng Boaedate ^waka an loudly in lacerate Ibeir feet ; aor »a* lUa aaough 

Mr. SoMtb's praist^ that it is better to — tfas wratcbes set Sre to it, in order to 

relate it ttmn to employ tlie muhi- scorIi Ihefr legs as the^ walked oier it 1 

tade of measared phnici which are so All da;r were tfaa nctinis eapaeed to 

often laiiifaed on departed excellence : these suflerfngs, when at length Mr. 

the fortme ef Wbjrilab waa the meat Smith obl«ned a hearing ; isd lAen ha 

ditteait of die poeta ecci^aed by the bad ledueed the demand of many hu^ 

M i au t a of the Cmnmittec, end waa dieda to fm, be was detained till die 

commanded hj Hr. Henry Meredith, return of mwscngeia tttm hia foitrm^ 

who wae stnnsed In bare realiaed a wbeivba bad sent them for the emaun^ 

eonaiderable property by bis commercial Mr. Meredith ha*tfig setae tima bdbi* 

iotereoane with Ae aatires. His iso. tta n ma l tted hb p i up e itj M Eaghud. 

Uted podtioB, aad tbe small ferce ceo. - It Is grienms to td^ Oat the deroticia 

laiiMil within the fottiem, made bim an and heivbm vt Mr. Soulh tmly tboru 

easy prey to the Whydahs, who wars ened the tormenla of bis Mend for a few 

dfrnrous of stripping him of bis weajlb ; hours | for he died of eihaartion Ihst 

though cuptdtty wae tbdr note ao&n, tame night. The foMicm <£ Wbydah 

M thisy bad not a tingle act to com- was afterwarda rased to tbe ground by 

plain of that could bne eidted thdr a British frigate. 

rerenge. Hiey contrived to quarrel It is not necessary to expatiate Ml 

with bim, and demanded a sum of the offlicliDn caused by lodng such a 

money in aider lo settle tbe palaver nian horn a circle of friends and rela- 

Si they term all sorts of disputes), tions ; for with tbeie lorrowi the wosU 

r. Hendith raauted) and was ooe bsi little to do: one who loted and 

night leiaad by tbe sarige wretches, rejected bim for hit prirale nrtues.^ 

aiid led by Ibem into the buib or forest, one who was an inceasant objecl of bis 

A UthfuL senant contrired to escape klndeat cares — one who waa an ey^ 

nnbodcfd in a canoe, and made tbe witness of his cialtsd worth ai a public 

gtcateat lusle to Mr. Smith*! fortrcas, character, now closes tint brief allusion 

which wai tbe nearest. He arrived (hen lo his eicdlences^ with tbe sincere hofia 

Id the middle of tbe night, andalaiming that tbsy have met with lb«r beaowly 

dw ttntinali, ha was suffered to enter, reward. — Jftw UonMy Mafaant. 

tnn a* far as the Garcmor'i bedroom, SPENCER, the Bight Hon. Lord 

whet* ha told his etory. There waa no adKit,a Friry Coundllor, andD.C.L. ; 

timetoloat — Mr. Meredith might hare uncle to the Duke of Marlboiougfa and 

pnibed beCMC sMUtuicc could bare Idrd Churchill; June Sa. isai ; at his 

iiailii i1 bim from hcad^quarten, and houaa in Arlington Street, Piccadilly t 

Hr. Smith's soldiers wrra loo few to aged M. 

sIIdk of hi* marching a detadment of HisLordibipwasliom May-^ I747i 
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lb* Uri nn and yocpgCTt drild of 

OmtIm, Mcmd Dake of Marlboroygh, T. 
■ndflhe Hon. £liubMli Trevor, daugh. 

l(rl*idbeJreNorThaaiM,ieccindLoTd THURLOW, theRigbt Hon. Mvy 

Tmor. Ha ns educaled with bii bro- KaUwrine, Lad;; Sept. 3B. IS30; at 

tber tb« late Duke, at Blenhnm, under Southampton ; aged 40. 

the care or the late Arcfabiibop Moore, This loily, who was fbr tome y«an an 

and at Chiiat Cburch, Oxford, wbars be actren, or no mean ceUbritj, at Corenc 

wai created M.A., May 6. 1T6J, and Garden Theatre, waa the eldeM daughter 

D.C.L., Julj 7. 1773. Hii Lonlahip of Mr. Jamn Richard Bolton, an altor- 

waa, for the greater part of hia life, a najr in Long Acre. Having received a 

member of Sie Hoiue of Commona. moMoal education under Mr. Lania, ibe 

Hs waa Gm returned for Woodnock at aang with mucb nucceu at the Hanover 

the gelteral electian of 1768 ; and, bav- Squareand Willia'a Rooms' concerts. It 

ing been made a OummiHiaDer of the ii laid that when, at Ibe age <^ teven- 

Bsard of Trader wa* rejected pursuant teen, ihe made her Grit appearance on 

to a new writ t«ued April S4. 1773. the stage (October 8. \S06), lifae had 

Id JanuaiT, 1744, he again vanled his witiMsaed onljr Sve dranutic perform- 

aeat bj accepting the atewardihip of the ancea, — three during her child)HJad,and 

manor of East Hcodred, and was elected two in the winter of 1 605. Mr. Lann 

Member for the cit;r of Oiford ; for introduced her to Mr. KembU and Mr. 

which be wai re^-diaien at tlia general Harris j and tbe character lelected for 

eledioDSoftbatjrearand 1780; in 17aa, her d^ wai Folly, in the " Beggars' 

after haviog been appointed one of tbe Opera." In this ifagwu brilliantly sue. 

Vicc-Tr«uren for Ireland; and at the cesiful; the piece waa repeated many 

general election of 1784. At those of times during the season. " Lave in a 

1790 and 1796, he was returned fur Village" was revived specially for Ihe 

Warehani ; for whidi be resigned hia purpoae of introducing her to (he public 

seat, by again aeceptjog the stewardship in that opera ; and in many oLher pieces 

of East Hendred, Feb. SS. 1799. He she was recHved with equal favour. 

re-«otered the House during that par. Miss Bolion retained her station with 

liament for Taiistock ; was re..Gho>en in eclat for reven years ; when, after • 

ISOS; accepted the Chiltem Hundreds, courtship of some length, she waa mai^ 

Feb. 10. 1806 ; and, baring during tlie ried to Lord Tburlow. at tbe church of 

vacancy been appointed Surveyor ofhis St. Martin'sintheFields,Nov. 13. 1813. 

Majesty's Wood) and Parks, was re- It has been stated tbat, previoosly to 

elected, and again St the general election her marriage, she obtained from Lord 

in that year. Or the parliament which Thurlow an annuity for her fluhar and 

sat tnta 1807 to IS12, his Lordship mother, to whom dn waa deeply and 

does DOtappear lo harebeensDiember; aflbctioDately attached. Lady Thurlow 

butintbelstlcryearbe wuigainelected appears lo have been one <i tbe very 

for Tavistock; and in 18IS again for few actresses who, having by marriage 

Woodstock. In IBSOjWe believe, he been elevated to the peerage, have- 

finally retired from the duties ofa sens- proved capable of sustaining a high 

tor; having been a memberof ten parli- character in private equally at in pubTie 

amenta, eiiending through a period of life. We have never beard her meo. 

upwards of fiOy years. Hewatasteady tioned but in termi of respect — as a 

supporter of Mr. Fox and the Whig patiem of conjugal duty and domestic 

party. hsppinen. tier ladychip has left three 

Lord Robert Spencer was married at »n<s of whom Edward Thomas, the 

WeolbeJiog in Sussex, Oc|. S. lRll,to eldest, succeeded lo the family title and 

Henrietta, only daughter of Sir Everard estates, on the death of his father, June 

Fawkener, K,B., and widow of tbe 4. 1839. — GenUtman'i Uagaaiu. 
Hon. Edward Bouverie, uncle to tbe 
late Earl of tUdnor, by whom she waa 

metbir of the late Countew of Roislyn, V. 
of M^jor-Oen. Sir H. F. Bouverie, 

K. C. B., and sanral other cbildreo. VINCENT, Ricbard Budd, Esq., 

Ucr Lalyahipdied Nov. 17. isa5,bav- a Captain in the Royal Navy, and 

ing had no family by her second mar- C. B. ; at Deal, August 18. 1831. 

riage. — Genllrmatt'i Magatint. This officer was bom at Newbury, 
where his fatbcr was a banker. He 
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■ protectiaa in tbs wioui ferricst pe rf o n ned b; the 
m, wbooi ha doop. Capt. Vinceat wu procoding on 
acCDinpuiied in the Brimnnia, m fini- his TOjige with tlw Acheron bomb undar 
(mts, la the relief of Gibralur in 17S2. hia orders, whsn.oD die 4th Feb. 1B05, 
He then terred in the Salidmrj 50, (he fleet waa intercepted b^ two poirerfid 
bearing the flag of Vice- Admiral Caini>- French frigalei; and. afteraaeTere action 
ball, at Newfoundland, the Trimmer orauhour(rHltwentjriainu(ea,Capt.VIn- 
iloop, Pjgaae and Camatic third rale*, cent waa reduced to atrike hia coloura to 
and Princess, theflag-ahipof Sir John rlncorniptibleof1SgunB,aod«50men, 
Jerrii. In Not. IT90, hemuBp)Hnntcd including troops. Ibe Adieron, alter 
Lieutenant in the Wa^ aloop of war, baring drawn the other ftignte to a coa- 
emplojed in tbe Clunnel. He mOmt- tideiable distance, wai alto captured : 
quendj serred in tbe Terrible 74, COD- but auch were the good results of the 
manded bj Captain Skeffinglon Lut- prolmiged contest, that only three Tea- 
widn, which was one of the tquadroii aela were captured out of a fleet of 38 
eniplDjedalTouloniiilT93,aad during suL Captain Vincent and tlie crew of 
the aiege of Conica ; and then for a the Arrow were detained prisoncra at 
■bort dine jcaned tba Victor;, Lord Carthagena for about three month*, 
Hood'i flsg-ahip, in the Meditenanein. when the; were allowed to embark in a 
In IT95 be was present in tbe Triumpb auiel brig sent by Lord Keboo. A 
74, at the action off Belleisle; and in CoQrtHaitial,aaseiiib]edat Porlamoutfa 
1797, when First Lieutenant of that cm tbe 7th of June ftdlowing, recofdad 
Mp, he waa left in command of her on its opinion, "that the Ion of his Mqee- 
tbe North Sea Malion, during the mu- tj'a sloop Arrow waa oceaBOied by her 
tin; St the Nore,aDd, In hji firm andju- falb'ng in with a ^trj superior foiee of 
diciou) conduct, considvrahljr repraaaed tbe enemy, and b«ng under tbe necea- 
tbe spirit of insubordination that pre- nty of nurendcriog her, al^r ■ brave, 
evled amongst ber crew. A few dajs determined, and welUfougfat action of 
belbrc the battle of Copenhagen, be waa neaiij an hour and a half, soon after 
temored to the Zealand 74, at tbe par. which she sunk from tbe injuries she re- 
ticular rnuest of his friend Adm. Lut- ceired in the action." CapL Vincent waa 
widge, under whose flag he serred In the in conaequence " most honourably ao- 
different ships (o whidi it was rtmored quitted ;" and immediately reeeired hia 
between that period and the peace of post commiiuon ; as did Capt, Farquhar, 
Amieos, when be obtained tbe rank of who commanded tbe Aehanm. TbBf 
Commander bj comudsaien, dated April wen also eadi preiented by tbe Atriotlc 
S9. teos. Fund at Llojrd'a with a swoid «r lOOt 
IntbefollowingmonlhiC^K. Vincent raluej by tbe Committee ot tbe Hei^ 
waa apponted to tbe Arrow, a singu- cbant* trading to dw HeditenaMan 
krljpconstnictad sloop of warmounting with a recompence for Qtaz liiwi ii. nf 
twenty-eigfat 89 pounders, with a com- wbich Capt Vincent's abate wh 501. | 
plemeni of 13t men. In this *eMel be and some yean aflo' by tlw mercbania 
cruised lor some time against the smug- resident at Malta with a service of plata 

5lcrs on the DcTonahire coast ; but, the valued at a hundred guioeaa. 
ifnw being too easily recognised at a Forsome moutha in IB06, Capt-ViD- 

^•tance by those illicit traders, she was cent coauuaudcd tha Brilliant 98, on 

pud of in Feb. t80». Capt. Vincent tbe Irish station; but at tba close of 

was, however, immedialely re^appmnled tbe year <ra* obliged to resign trmo ill 

toher; andduring thervmainder of Ibe bealth, which prevenlad fail return to 

year, was employed in escorting the trade service until IBOB. He was then com- 

to Portugal, Gibraltar, Malta, Sec. In missioned to act as Cq>(ain of the Cam. 

1B04, be ri»led most of the countries brian fitgate, in convoying a fleet to the 

and capitals of the ioulh of Europe, in- Heditarranean, and there to eicbange to 

duding Constantinople, where tbe Ca- the Hind SB. After he bad twice viuted 

pitan Pacha, during an inlercban^ of the Regency of Atgicri in a diplomatic 

dvililissand visile, presented him withan character, Captain Vincent was refitting 

d^anteabie. At the dose of that year his sUp at Halla, when Sir Aleiander 

be received orders to tdte charge of the Ball, tbe Governor and Port Admtrd, 

bomeward bound trade collected at induced him to assume tbe command of 

Mdta 1 on which occasion Lord Nelson the Trident 64, then vacant by the death 

Conv^Fad to him his Lordship's •• full of Capt. Robt. Bell Campbell ; and he 

approbalion" of his " scaloui activity" continued to conduct the various duties 
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of that port, undar •everal lacceinte ComnuHia for nuirf jaa», and in tba 

Admirals, until the tenninatian of hoad- lait Parliament but one repmenled 

litia in IBM, and afterwardB aa wnior Weirordj ha married, in ISI8, Selina, 

<ifficcr,uiitiItiKcommencementof 1S16. joungeat dauahler of liie lata Sir John 

He wag then remoTed into the Aquilon Hacnamara Hsfca. Bart, and M.D., 

33, and proceeded to Naples and L^.- and listcr to the preaanl Sir 'Hionuu 

boni to join the tquadron under Lord Pslbam Hayn, and bai iaiue ; 3. Catbe- 

Eiraoutb, brwhomheWBsuullaEng' line, married, OcL 31. 1 803, to Cbarlea 

laodwithdespalchesiandwaapaidofi'at Tottenham, of Uallyenrrj, E«]., then 

Deptlbrd, in April of tha ame year. M.P. for New Raa>, couaia to the 

During a roidmce of neaiij eight Jean Marquii of £1^ ; 3. John Wigram, 

at Malta, be preaerrtd the grealeit una- Eiq. a Director of ihe East India Com. 

nimitj with tlw Oorcroora, and inTari- pan^ ; 4. William Wigram, Eiq. a Di- 

ahljobtainedtbnrat^irobation. Hewai rector of the £a«t India Compan;, late 

Bpp<rinted a Companion of the Bath, on H.P. for Wei ford ; S. Maria, and 6. 

tba foundation of that claaa of the order another child, who died jouag. Sir 

in June, 181S. — Abridged tnmllar- Robert's flrat wife dying, Jan. 33. 1TB6, 

thalTi Raifal Saval BiograplK. he married, secondly, Eleanor, daughter 

WIGRAM,8irRobert,of Wallbam- of John Watts, E>q. Secretar; at the 

MowHoiuo, Bart. Nor. 6. 1890; at Victualling Office, and afterward* of 

Wakhamuow, Easei ) aged 86. Southampron, by whom he had twelra 

Sir RobcrtWigramHasbomatWex- ami and three daughters: 7. Eleanor, 

find, Jan, 30. 1714, the only son of John married to Unwin Heatlicou, of Sliep- 

Wigiam,nMrchant,of Bristol, by Mary, balbury, in Uertfordihire, Eaq. i 8. 

daughtarof aab*RCliffoni,ofWeifi»d, Money Wigram, Em], a Director ofdie 

Esq. Following, and extending, the Bank of England; he married in 1838, 

mercantile pursuits oT his rareTaihen, be Mary, daughter of C. Hampden Turoar, 

made aereral voyages lo India in the Esq. and has iiaue ; 9. Henry Loflua ; 

Bcrrice of the Company, and became me 10. Harriet, who died July le. lBS3,in 

of the most eminent " ship's hushanda " bar SUtyear ; II. James Wignm, Eaq. 

in the port of London ; a* well ai sole, M.A. fonnerty Fellow of TVinity Col- 

orat least principal owner, of several lege, Cambridge; ha married in IBIB, 

Tesaels trading to Bengal, Madras, and Anne, daughter of Richard Arkwrigbt, 

Bombay; and one of the greateM jm- Esq. ; IS. Octariui Wigram, Esq. who 

paten of drugs in England. He was married in 1894, Isabella CharkNte^ 

Chairman of the meeting of the mer> dstighter of tba Right Ber. William 

cliania and banken during the alarming Knoi, D. D. Bishop of Derry, and 

period of the French Revolution ; and niece lo Lord Viscount Northland, and 

became Lieutenant. Colonel of the 6th has itsui; 13. Anne, married, on the 

London re^ment of volunteers, coik- day following the marriage of bcr 

(■King of 71 J raiJc and file. t^nther James, to hia brother-in-law the 

He was returned lo Parliament In Rev. Joseph Arkwrigbt, H. A. now 

leOSasMemberfor Fawn; and created Vicar of Latton in Essex; 14. Cbarlea 

■ Bannet by patent, lUled Oct. 90. Laird ; I S. the Rev. Joseph Cotton 

1805. Attbe general election in 1806, Wigram, H.A. of Trinity College, 

be waacboaen for the town of Wexford; Cambridge; 16. lUcbard; 17. Ely 

but after the disaolution in ISO? he re- Duodedmus, in the Coldstream Guards; 

tired firom public lif^ having, with his IS. Edward, married to Catherine, 

aOB*, given an unifbrm support lo Mr. daughter of George Smith, Esq. M.P. 

Pitt. Sir Robert wasa Vice-President and niece lo Lonl Carringlon ; 19. 

of the Pitt Club. Loftua Totlenham, also M. A. of Trinity 

Sir Robert Wigram was twice mar- College, Cambridge ; so. George Viet- 
ried, and had Elie large family of twenty, simus, a Commoner of Queen's CoU 
one children. His first wife was Csthe- lege, OifDrd,marriedlo Fanny, daughter 
rine, daughter of Fnnds Broadhurst, of eftbe late Colonel Thomas Cberbuiy 
Mansfield, in KoHinghamshire, Esq., by Bligh, and his rousjnl Lady Theodona 
whom be bod six children; I. Sir Bligh, niece lo the Elarl of Damlqri 
RobertWigram, whowaaknighledMay and, SI. William Pitt, B. A. of Trinity 
7. ISIS, and lias now succeeded to the College, Cambridge. 
Baronetcy; he ii a director of the Bank Kr Robert Wigram'a will has been 
of England, and a Fellow of [lie Royal proved in Ikclon' Commons, and pro- 
Society ; lie has sat in Ihe House of bale granted for four hui>dred 
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pounds ptnonal property, bwiilB fie»- aiDoiig wfaom btje riiaa foni' HiaiA*. 
hold estate!. Thii eoocmoiu •mount ttitt who ban long filled poMs of lue- 
I* in addition lo tbe large fortuDes fuloau in foieign Huioni. He wai for 
given during bii Vitoitae to bi> Dunw- jwn an actiTa member of the Societj 
rous children. — Geiitltmim't Uagaane. for Promoting Chriatini KnovUdge, tbe 
WOODD, the Her. Basil, M. A., far Church Minonarj Society, tbe Loodoa 
thii^-eigbt jt*n MitiiMrr of Benlinck Sodetjr for promotingChriilUnily among 
Chapel, Mary-le-boDC, and Hector of (he Jews, tbe Pnyer- Book and Homilr 
Drayton BeuiiJiamp, Bucks ; April 1 S. Society, the Britiib and Foreign Bible 
1831 ; at niddingtOD Green, aged TO. Society, and an Anociation Tor supply- 
He was bora at Richmond, in Suirey, itig the bargemen and boatmen on tbe 
August S. 1760, and educated by the Grand Junction Canal wiib Bibles, To. 
Re>. Thos- Clarke, Rector of Chesham lament^ and Common Prayer Booka, 
Bois. At the age of serenteen, be be- and making provision tor tbe instruction 
came a student at Trinity Collie, Oi- of tlieir cbildnn. 

fbrd, where be obtained the degree of As an author, Mr. WoodJ oonGned 
. Master of Arts in 1785, and of which his labours chiefly to tracts and to sin- 
college be remained amembertotheday gle discourso. Tlie Memmr of Mnk 
of his death. At the age of twenty- Hannali Wood, his eicellent mother, 
three he was ordained Deacon, at tbe was one of his earliest productiaas. 
Temple Church, by Dr. Tburlow, Bi- which afterwards found a permanent 
ihopof Lincoln ; and in 17B4 Priest, at resideoce in Dr. Jemwnt'a Memoirs of 
Westminster Abbey, by Dr. Thomat, PiousWomen.— 'nwChurchCstechism, 
Bishop of Hocbrstn-. He frequently witbexplanations.— TheFaithand Du^ 
assisted the late Dr. Conyen, rector of of a Christian, cTpr*iced under proper 
St. Paul's, Deplford. Shortly after- head* in tbe words of Scripture. — Ad- 
wards he was cboseQ Lecturer of St. Ttceto Youth, — The Duties of the Mar. 
Peter's, Cornbill; in which situation be ried State. — The Day of Adversity. — 
continued his services for twenty- four Tbe Rod of the Assyrian, a Fast Day 
years. In Feb. 17SJ, he received tbe ap- Sermon — Memoir of Mowbee, a New 
polntment of morning preocberat Ben- Zealand Youlli, who died at lading- 
tinek Chapel. Soon after entering on ton. — A Mnnoir of Bowyer Smith, a 

tbe laboun of that place, he introduced pious child TbeHarmonyof Divine 

evening preaching, which was at first Truth. — llio Excellence of the Litur- 

oppos^ by many, OS astrange and novel gy, a Sermon A tnissionary Sermon. 

proceeding ; but be withstood the oppo- — Selections from Versiaos of the 

sitioa, and saw his peneverance crowned Psalms of Daiid, and other portioai of 

with success, and bis eismple followed the Sacred Writingsi in wfait^ ate some 

by many other tniaislers. In IS08, original composiliDns. 
Lady Hobert Manner* presented bim to Mr. Woodd was warmly atiacbed to 

the rectory of Drayton Beauchamp, to all the doctrines of Christianity. He 

which place he waa accustomed to repair rarely led hii iieaiers into tlie labyrinths 

for a few months of every year. of coDtravervy; but chose rather to 

Mr. Woodd eiertctl himself very dwell on those topics which arc best 

greatly and succecsfully in establishing calculated to reach the heart, and to 

schools. It is supposed thsl, tiader his regulate ibe life. He was sealowsly 

superintendence, not less than .ICCO attached to the EttabllslKd Church 

children have passed through tlie scliools GcnlltiBan'i Magajdiie. 
connected with BetitJnck Chapel, from 
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